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IS IGNORANCE BLISS?* 


“ 


where ignorance 1s bliss, 'tis folly to be wise ” 
—Thomas Gray 


e are surrounded by homilies supporting the idea that 
human progress 1s intimately tied to the increase of our 
knowledge Research 1s justified that way, as 1s our enor- 
mous investment in education at all levels, as 1s our support of public 
hbranes of all sorts Generally, we are willing, as a society, to pay a lot 
to make information available to ourselves and others 
It 1s easy to see that there may be some kinds of information that 
one might rationally pay not to have, 1f paying that price would pre- 
vent others from learning the information as well For example, if 
there were a cheap and effective means of killing all living beings, we 
would have no use for that knowledge ourselves, but would pay a high 
price to prevent others who might want to use it from gaining the 
knowledge of how to do such a thing This paper focuses on a simpler 
problem, whether there 1s information a rational person would pay 
not to have for that person’s private use 
The paper is organized as follows Section I reviews the standard 
Bayesian theorem about the non-negative expected worth of cost-free 
sample information Section 11 describes a more detailed Bayesian 
model that permits a more subtle understanding of what “cost-free” 
means ın this context Section 111 gives formal definitions of the value 
of information and cost-free information based on the formulation 
in section 11 Section 1v shows by examples that a Bayesian might 
pay not to receive cost-free information if the prior ıs improper 
or not countably additive Section v reviews three extensions of the 


* Research partially supported by NSF grant DMS-0139911 
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Bayesian idea to sets of probabilities, and shows that each requires 
or permits paying not to receive sample information Section vi 
concludes with a general discussion of whether refusing to pay to be 
shielded from information 1s a criterion that should be imposed on a 
reasonable decision theory, and, if so, what its consequences would be 
Finally, the Appendix discusses the sense of Bayesian updating used in 
this paper 


I THE EXPECTED VALUE OF SAMPLE INFORMATION 


There 1s an appealing intuitive argument supporting the idea that 
one should not pay not to receive cost-free information Informally 
stated, ıt goes as follows Suppose that one faces a decision at time to, 
to be made under uncertainty In the absence of an offer to acquire 
new information, one 1s prepared to make decision d at t with ex- 
pected utility u One might imagine acquiring new cost-free infor- 
mation x at a later time £j, but then still making decision d regardless 
of x From the perspective of the initial choice point at time £o, this 
1s the same as choosing d, and has expected utility ug But ıt might 
be that at time 4, given x, there 1s a better decision than d to choose 
Then from the perspective of the mutial choice point, at to, this more 
complicated plan has a higher expected utility than does the choice 
of d Thus, having the information x can not be harmful to one's ex- 
pected utility, and ıt might be helpful From the perspective of the ını- 
tial choice, at tọ, the expected worth of the new information x cannot 
be negative 

This argument can be made rigorous as follows Let U(d,0) be your 
utility function, which depends on both your decision dand on 0 e ©, 
the unknown state of the world You have a distribution that jointly 
describes your probabilities for the data x € y and for 6, with joint 
density p(x,0) Assume that there 1s no cost associated with learning x 
Without the data x, you would choose d to maximize 


(1) [Jo U (4,0) p(x,0) d6dx 


If you were to learn the data x, you would maximize your utility with 
respect to your conditional distribution (61x), that 1s, maximize 


(2) Jo U(d,0) p(O1x) d0, 


which has expectation, with respect to the unseen value of x, 
(3) J, [max jo U (4,0) (812) 40 | p(x) dx, 


where f(x) 1s the probability distribution of the data x The intuitive 
argument above suggests that (3) 1s no smaller than (1) 


YA 
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To show this, let d* be a maximizer of (1) [The argument works 
just as well, 1f such a d* does not exist, for d* to be an e-maximizer of 
(1) ] Then for each xın (2), 


(4) max fo U (d,0)p(01x) d0 = fo U (d*,0)p(01x) dO 


Integrating both sides of (4) with respect to x, yields 


6) f max fo U(d,0)p(01x)d0| p(x) dx = | [o U(d*,0) p(O1x) dOp(x) dx 
X 


= he [o U(d*,0) p(0,x) dO dx 
= max |x Jo U(4,8)p(0,) dds, 


as claimed This result 1s a familiar one in Bayesian theory, with a 
long history ! i 


II BAYESIAN MODELS INCORPORATING PAYING NOT TO LEARN 


I hold a ticket to a mystery play, and take a taxi to the theater The taxı 
driver knows who-done.t and offers (threatens?) to inform me unless 
the tip 1s sufficiently large Does it make sense to pay to avoid learning 
this information? 

It 1s clear that there are circumstances 1n which I might pay, and 
that the result rehearsed 1n section I seems to contradict this To un- 
derstand the issue better, we introduce a richer decision theory that 
incorporates knowledge into the utility function 

In a typical decision problem, we are interested 1n the results at a 
particular time Tin the future after any decisions have been made 
and after enough of the state of nature has been learned to determine 
the impact of our decisions In order to be flexible regarding, among 
other relevant matters, a "small world" versus a "grand world" framing 
of a decision problem, we shall let the state of nature œw describe no 
more than we need to make sense out of each individual decision 
problem We shall divide the collection of future outcomes into 
three parts 


* The “state of nature" œ will consist of those quantities about which a 
decision maker (DM) is uncertain at some time during the decision 
problem The collection of all states of nature 1s Q States of nature 
can include unchanging facts as well as stochastic processes They can 


!See I J Good, "On the Prinaple of Total Evidence," British Journal of the Philosophy 
of Science, XVII (1967) 819-21, Howard Raiffa and Robert Schlaifer, Applied. Statistical 
Decision. Theory (Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, Divi- 
sion of Research, 1961) See also Frank Ramsey, “Weight or the Value of Knowledge,” 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, xux (1990) 1-4 
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include amounts of wealth that might result from gambles They can 
also include inputs to decisions that might be made at later stages in a 
decision problem We assume that the state of nature stays the same 
over time, but our knowledge and/or beliefs about 1t can change In 
particular, if the state of nature includes a random variable whose value 
becomes known later, we interpret this as a change in our knowledge 
about the random variable rather than a change ın the random variable 

* The *knowledge base" 1s the collection of all information known by 
the DM If more than one decision maker 1s being contemplated, each 
DM has his/her own knowledge base The knowledge base mught 
include the knowledge that certain choices are available now or for 
future decision problems as well as the various random variables that 
might be available for observation and when they might become 
available The knowledge base can, and often will change over time 
We will denote the knowledge base sequence Y = (y 0 = t£ T), 
where the subscript t denotes time We use ¢ = 0 to stand for “now” 
when the DM starts thinking about the decision problem, and t =T 
stands for the time at which all relevant information becomes available 
and the DM has experienced the impact of the decision The impact 
of the decision can be cumulative over a time interval, and it1s possible 
that one might want to let T = © to indicate that the impact never 
stops accumulating We assume that, at each time /, the DM has no 
uncertainty about the corresponding value of the knowledge base y, 
We do not, however, require that the knowledge base be nondecreas- 
ing over tume That ıs, the theory allows that a DM might forget 
something that was known earlier We will use ¥ with various sub- and 
superscripts to denote sets of possible values for y, at various times 

* The set of acts, gambles, choices, or decisions could easily depend on 
what information y, the DM has at each ume t For example, one 
cannot choose a decision that explicitly depends on a random variable 
that one will not have observed at the time that the decision must 
be implemented So, we denote the set of decisions available at tme t 
when the knowledge base 1s y, as D(y;) In a normal-form sequential 
decision problem, D(wo) consists of sequences of choices for each 
stage 1n the problem where each choice can be a function of what will 
be known at that stage At time t D(y,) for s > t might be random 
because 1t could depend on things that might be learned between 
times ¢ and s In an extensive form decision problem, we treat each 
stage as a separate decision problem with the same T'and the same 
utility function but with a changing information base sequence 


EXAMPLE 1 Suppose that all I care to think about now 1s where I will 
be one hour from now Also, I care only to distinguish three possible 
descriptions of where I will be, namely at work, at home, or elsewhere 
We could let Q consist of the three places I could be, and we could let 
D(yo) consist of three choices, namely to stay at work, go home, or go 
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somewhere else In this case, we assume that my decision will 
determine the state of nature with probability 1 At the time that the 
choice of decision must be made, I cannot have a probability dis- 
tribution over states because the state 1s a function of my decision 
However, suppose that I do not have to decide which action to 
take for 1/2 hour Then, I could have a marginal probability over Q 
for 1/2 hour until it becomes time to decide During that 1/2 hour, 
I might learn things that help to influence which choice I make 

At each time f, let V, be the set of all possible knowledge bases 
Then the utility at time £15 a bounded function U defined on 


ax U Hy} x Qu) 


wet, 


That 1s, the utility at time tıs a bounded function of the state, the 
knowledge base, and the decision, denoted U(c,y,d) As the knowl- 
edge base 1s allowed to (but not required to) accumulate the DM's 
experiences over time, the utility at tme £ can depend on what has 
happened in the past Since the knowledge base 1s allowed to include 
anticipated experiences in the future, the utility at ume / can depend 
on what the DM anticipates might happen in the future If D(w;) 1s 
empty, that 1s, there are no decisions to be made, we shall fill the third 
argument with the symbol O 

EXAMPLE 2 (SIMPLE DECISION PROBLEM) Consider a statistical 
decision problem with action space 8, parameter space O, and loss 
function L, where L(0,a) stands for the loss that results from choosing 
action a when @ ıs the parameter Assume that the loss function does 
not change with time Assume that no relevant data will be observed 
by tıme T, so that the knowledge base 1s v, = wo for 0 = t= T Let 
D(Wo) be the set of randomized rules, that 1s probability distributions 
over X Assume that 8 15 a nice enough space so that each randomized 
rule 6 can be constructed as the distribution of a function f; of a single 
random quantity R independent of everything else and taking values 
in a set &, (All Polish spaces are of this type ) In particular, a non- 
randomized rule 6,(A) = I4(a) for a € 8 and A € 8 corresponds to 
fé (7) = afor all r Let Q=0XR, where the last coordinate will hold 
the value of R. Let Q be the DM's prior distribution over © Then, 
for each nonrandomized choice a, we can denote the utility at time 
t by U((0,),5,0;) = —cL(0,a) + b for some c > 0 and real b For 
randomized ô, U((0,7,w,0) = —«L(0, f (0) + b The expectation 
of this, over the distribution v of R, involves the usual loss of a ran- 
domuzed rule 


[U((0,7), s, ó)w(dr) = hki- cL(0,a) t b5ó(da)- —cL(0,5) - b 
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To arrive at this point 1n the analysis of the problem, one does not 
make any use of the prior distribution over © Hence, this much of 
the analysis ıs equally suitable for both Bayesians and frequentists 

EXAMPLE 3 (STATISTICAL DECISION PROBLEM) Expand Example 2 
to include data X taking values in a set X In this example, let D(yo) 
be a set of deterministic functions from X to N so that only non- 
randomized rules are available Let Q=@XX In the typical statisti- 
cal decision problem, we would have 


(6) U((0,x),y,,0) = —cL(0,9(x)) +b, 


for all x and all ¢ so that utility depends on the data X = x only 
through the value of 6(x) and does not change with tme Up to this 
point, the analysis does not depend on any probabihty distributions 
over © Assume now that the DM has a subjective distribution Q over 
© and a regular conditional distribution P( 10) over X given 0 for 
each 0 e ® Let Q( lx) represent the posterior distribution over © 
given X = x From (6) it follows that a Bayesian will, for each xeX, 
choose 6(x) equal to that @ that minimizes im L(0,2) Q(d01x), the 
usual posterior risk A non-Bayesian will compute 


(7) [x U (0,3), y, 9) P(dxl0) = —cR(8,5) +b, 


where Ris the classical risk function For a maximm solution, one 
would compute for each ó the infimum of (7) over 0 and then choose 
that 6 with the largest infimum 

EXAMPLE 4 (SEQUENTIAL DECISION PROBLEM IN NORMAL Form) 
Consider a normal form sequential decision problem in which the 
decision maker gets to decide how much data to observe Suppose 
that the nth observation costs c, > 0 and that the terminal loss 1s 
L(6,a), where ais the terminal action and @ e © ıs an unknown 
parameter To allow for a terminal decision before any data are ob- 
served, let co = 0 Let Xbe the potential data sequence taking values 
in a sequence space X Let O(yo) consist of decision rules ô = (N,d) 
Here N is either a positiveainteger-valued function of data sequences 
xeX such that {N = n} ıs measurable with respect to the first n 
coordinates of xor N= 0 with probability 1 (meaning that no data will 
be observed) Also, d = (do, di, do, ) 18 a sequence of functions such 
that each d, for n = 1 ıs a function of the first n coordinates of x and 
takes values 1n & and dy 1s some element of & The interpretation 
of such a rule ıs the following If the DM decides to observe no data, 
dg will be the terminal action Otherwise the DM observes N(X) > 0 
observations and takes terminal action dyo(X). Now, Q=0XX To 
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express the usual sequential decision problem im the present frame- 
work, we assume that 


N(x) 
U((6,5), v) = =c | LO, dye (9)- È | +b, 


for some real band c > 0 Once again, we have assumed that utilıty 
depends on the value of X = x only through ô(x) 

EXAMPLE 5 (SEQUENTIAL DECISION PROBLEM IN EXTENSIVE Form) 
Consider the same general situation as in Example 4, but this time, 
assume that the DM gets to reconsider her choice after each coor- 
dinate of X ıs observed That is, the sample size N need not be a 
predetermined measurable function of X such that {N = n) is a func- 
tion of the first n coordinates of X. Itis more convenient to express an 
extended form problem as a sequence of one-stage decision problems 
in which the utility at each stage still depends on the utilities at other 
stages To be precise, let f be now and let 4 < t < be a sequence 
of tumes at which additional data might be collected depending on 
what decisions are made at earlier tmes Of course to < 4 At each 
ume £, (2 = 0,1, ) at which a terminal decision has not yet been 
made, the DM has the option of choosing to observe more data X,+1 
at ume z+ 1 or of making a terminal decision at the present ume If 
we let N denote the number of observations that will eventually be 
chosen, then Nis random until a terminal decision 1s made Similarly, 
we will let A denote the terminal action eventually chosen so that A 1s 
random until that tıme when a terminal action 1s finally chosen For the 
decision problem at each time (, the set of possible decisions available 
1s either empty (if a terminal decision was made ın an earlier decision 
problem) or it consists of the terminal actions X plus the decision to 
continue sampling Using the notation of Example 4, the utility for the 
decision problem at each time t, prior to a terminal decision 1s 


~«| (6,2) Di -06| +b if 6 chooses terminal action a, 
U((0,x),v,,0) = N 
~¢|L(0,A) PT +b uf ô chooses to observe more data 


In the framework of Examples 4 and 5, the pre-data value of a 
particular decision rule ıs the same whether the decision problem ıs 
put into normal form or into extensive form In the normal form 
there 1s only one decision point among rules and each rule involves 
potentially many contingent directions for what to do based on the 
outcomes of subsequent observations In extensive form, there are 
many decision points, each one corresponding to a change 1n avail- 
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able information Bayesian analysis yields the same assessment for a 
decision rule regardless 1n which form the decision 1s cast However, 
for the decision theories discussed ın section v, where uncertainty 
1s represented by sets of probability distributions, the two forms are 
not equivalent ? 


WI THE COST AND VALUE OF INFORMATION 


Section 1 discusses the value of cost-free information without formally 
defining cost-free information To assess the cost of observing some 
information or the value of the information, one needs to be able 
to imagine the possibility of observing (and possibly using) the infor- 
mation as well as the possibility of not observing it Hence, we set up 
decision problems ım which there 1s at least one stage at which the 
DM can choose whether or not to observe the information Since the 
cost and/or value of information can change over time (imagine 
observing a relevant sample after having to make a decision), we 
attach a time of observation to any definition of cost or value Fur- 
thermore, the cost or value of information 1s relative to a specific 
decision problem 

The value of any information depends on what one does with it, 
so any definition will have to take into account how information 1s 
used For example, in a Bayesian analysis, one tries to maximize ex- 
pected utility, while others might try to maximize the infimum of the 
utility function We will assume that the DM wants to maximize some 
nondecreasing functional h of the utility function Examples of h 
include the integral with respect to a probability over œw and the 
minimum over all c Different functionals k correspond to different 
theories of decision making To be precise, let h be a real-valued 
function defined on the space of all bounded functions g 0Q— that 
satisfies h(g,) = h(g) whenever g (w) = go(w) for all o We assume 
that the DM with knowledge base sequence y chooses a decision rule 
ô in order to maximize A(U (,w,6)) for some time t There are 
principles of decision making that do not fit this description, but 
many popular ones do 

To distinguish cost from value, we think of the net value of infor- 
mation as some measure of the change 1n utility one would achieve 
by observing the information and using 1t however one saw fit as 
opposed to not observing 1t We would hke to define the cost to be the 


?See Teddy Seidenfeld, "When Normal and Extensive Form Decisions Differ,” in 
Dag Prawitz, Brian Skyrms, and Dag Westerstahl, eds , Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of 
Science IX (New York. Elsevier, 1994), pp 451-63, for in-depth discussion of how normal 
and extensive form decision problems differ 
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change ın utility one would achieve by observing the information but 
then ignoring it in making decisions This 1s problematic because 
1t may not be possible to ignore some information after observing ıt 
For this reason, we take a less ambitious approach and merely define 
cost-free information in section 111 but do not quantify the cost of 
information that 1s not cost-free 

III 1 The Net Value of Information Suppose that a DM might be able 
to observe some information X at a ume h = 0 and 1s faced with a 
decision problem as described earlier The DM wants to say how 
valuable ıs the information X at time 4 ın the decision problem To 
do this, we embed two versions of the original decision problem in a 
2-stage problem in normal form (called the extended decision prob- 
lem) m which the first stage involves a decision at time 0 of whether or 
not to observe Xat time 4 To be clear, we imagine the DM deciding 
at tme 0 whether or not to observe X, but the actual observation of X 
may occur later at time 4 The second stage of the problem will be 
one ofthe two versions of the onginal decision problem, one 1n which 
X1s observed (version 1) and one in which X1s not observed (version 
0) The versions of the original decision problem may themselves be 
sequential, but this will be immaterial for the current discussion The 
set of decision rules available in the extended decision problem at 
ume ¢ = 01s D(wo)=(N, do, di) where N = 0 means to not observe X, 
N= 1 means to observe X, and d, 1s a decision rule for version :(1 = 
0,1) This matches the notation used in Example 4 To make it easter 
to discuss the two versions together, let y = (vaL be a knowledge 
base for which it 1s known that X1s not to be observed at time 4, and 
let y* — (vt) Lo denote the alternative knowledge base ın which 
itis known that X will be or has been observed at time t We assume 
that w? ıs the same as Wo aside from the knowledge that X will be 
observed, so that the two versions start with essentially the same 
information before the decision 1s made whether or not to observe X 

We assume that the DM 1s able to determine what she would 
do if X were observed and what she would do 1f Xwere not observed 
Formally, we assume that both version 0 and version 1 of the original 
decision problem can be solved by the DM This could be possible 
even in cases in which the DM already knows that she will observe X 
but still knows what she would have done if X were not to be 
observed The net value of the information X1s then defined to be 
the difference 


ACU( ,wi1))—h(U(W,50)), 


where ó, 1s the decision rule that the DM would use if forced to solve 
version : of the original decision problem for : = 0, 1 at time ¢ 
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EXAMPLE 6 (MAXIMIN DECISION MAKER) Suppose that the DM 
chooses decision rules using a maximin criterion To be more spe- 
cific, consider a traditional decision problem such as the ones de- 
scribed ın Example 3 where Uis given by (6) Suppose that a decision 
must be made at time t = fj A maximin decision maker, ın such a 
problem, uses the functional 


(8) h(g)= inf [ig (0,2) P(dxl0) 
Substituting the utility from (6) 1nto (8) we obtain 


AU r3) = m£ [e[— cL, (x)) +P (dx10), 


for each rule ôe D(y¥) In version 0, all decision rules 6 have to be 
constant as a function of x Hence, we have 


h(U(,W,6)) = wnt [- cL(6,) * 0], 


for each óed(w,) So, the net value of X would be 


sup inf (—cR(6,6)+b)— sup inf(—cL(0,0)-- D) 
beD(y*) 2 5eD(y1) 4 


where R(0,ô) ıs the classıcal rısk function 
R(6,0) =| yL(6,5(x)) P(dx16) 


As a specific example, consider the following augmentation of 
the example presented by Leonard Savage? 1n which we give a specific 
data distribution Let 0— 0X X where the parameter space © = (1, 2} 
and the sample space X=1,2,3 Let the space of terminal decisions 
& = {1,2} At ume to the DM must decide whether to observe X taking 
values in X At time & > tọ, the DM has to choose one of the two 
terminal actions from X Let X have the following conditional dıs- 
tribution given 0 


bxc E Item 


The random variable X identifies 0 with probability 0 5 (when X7 3) 
and it 1s irrelevant with probability 05 (when X= 3) Let the utility 


* Savage, The Foundations of Statistics (New York Wiley, 1954), p 170 
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have the form of (6) with c = 1, b = 0 and consider the following loss 
function regardless of whether X 1s observed 


1 if a1, 
L(0,3)-4 10 if O=l1a=Q, 
-1 f0=2a=2 


That 1s, 
U((8,x), 4,0) 7 —L(0,0(x)), 


for all £ 0, and x Intuition suggests that Xhas value for the DM unless 0 
is known with certainty If X1s not observed, then the maximin decision 
1s to choose terminal action a = 1 In this case A(U(,w,1)) = —1 If 
X1s to be observed, the maximin rule ıs any Bayes rule with respect to 
the least favorable prior The least favorable prior 1s Pr(@=1)=1, and 
the collection of Bayes rules 1s the set of rules 6, where, for each a, ó, 
(1) = 6, (3) = 1 and 6, (2) randomuzes between 1 and 2 with Pr(ó, 
(2) = 1) = a for arbitrary «e [0,1]. The risk functions of these rules are 


_f1 £6=1, 
RO Od 0-2 
For all of these rules, A(U ( ,w,,6,)) = —1,sothe maximm decision maker 


assigns 0 net value to the information X, contrary to intuition 

Savage claims that maximin decision making is “utterly untenable 
for statistics” based on the fact that the seemingly relevant data in 
Example 6 has 0 value (zd , p 170) (We will see 1n section 111 2 that 
the Xin that example is cost-free ) Savage contrasts the maximin rule 
with maximin-regret, which we describe next 

EXAMPLE 7 (MAXIMIN-REGRET DECISION MAKER) A variation on 
maximin decision making 1s to shift the utility function so that the 
maximum value 1s the same in every state, typically 0 In symbols, 
replace Uby 


(9) U'(co,y,,) =U (@, 7,6) — max U(@,%,,6) 


The maximin-regret decision maker then behaves the same as a 
maximin decision maker whose utility ıs U’ instead of U In particular, 
for the calculations that appear in Examples 3 and 6, we replace L(0, ) 
by L(0,) — min, L(0,a) everywhere and set b = 0 wherever it occurs 
The functional As still (8) 

Now, reconsider the example of Savage (:bid, p 170) from this 
point of vew The modified loss function ıs 


9 f0=l1a 
L(0,a)—-492 £O=2a 


2, 
l, 


0 otherwise 
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If the DM does not observe X, the maximin-regret decision 1s the 
randomized rule 6 that chooses a = 1 with probability 9/11 and 
chooses a = 2 with probability 2/11 For this rule, h(U(,y,0,6) = 
—18/11 However, if X 1s observed, the risk function of the general 
randomized rule ôg that chooses a = 1 with probability f, when X= 2 
is observed equals 


9 
R'(6, so gQ-fi- Ba) £0 = 1, 
Bot Bs 660-22 


The maximin rule corresponds to f; = 1, fj; = 0, and f = 9/11 which 
has A(U (,w,0g)) = —9/11 So, the maximin-regret decision maker 
assigns net value (—9/11) — (—18/11) = 9/11 to the information X 

Savage suggests that maximin-regret decision making is not as 
prone to the objection of assigning zero value to relevant data (:bid , 
p 200) However, Giovanni Parmigiani? shows that there are exam- 
ples 1n which maximin decision making gives positive net value to 
data that are assigned zero net value by maximin-regret 

EXAMPLE 8 (BAYESIAN DECISION MAKER) Suppose that the DM 
wants to choose the decision rule 6 at time ¢ that maximizes ex- 
pected utility Let the DM’s distribution (now) for o be P Then 


h(g)=|qg(@)P(de) and 
h(U(y,9)) - [oU (0v) P (deo) 


Next, consider the special case of Example 3 in which o = (0, x) 
Then the net value of the information Xis the difference between the 
extreme terms in (5) 1f the following two conditions hold 


* the utility has the simple form U ((0, x),v,ó) = U(6(x),0) for all 4, and 
* (X, 0) has a joint density p(x, 0) with respect to Lebesgue measure 


In Savage's example, suppose that the Bayesian DM starts with 
Pr(0 = 1) = p Without observing X, ıt 1s easy to see that a Bayesian 
DM will choose a = 1 1f p > 2/11 and will choose a = 2 if p < 2/11 
Either action can be chosen if p = 2/11 Call this Bayes decision 
dp Then 


(10) h(U( w»-| es v - vb 


If X 1s observed, then the Bayesian DM chooses a = 1 i£ X = 1 and 
chooses a = 2 if X= 2 If X = 3, the DM uses the same 6, she would 


*Parmigiani, “Minimax, Information, and Ultrapessimism,” Theory and Decision, 
XXXIII (1992) 241-52 
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have used if X had not been observed For this rule ôž, A(U( WrOF)) 
equals one-half of (10) (corresponding to X = 3) plus 05 — p (cor- 
responding to X# 3) The net value of X for the DM who believes 
Pr(0 = 1) = pa prion is 


9 
l-p if p=2/11 


Notice that the largest possible net value occurs at p = 2/11 and 
equals 9/11, the same net value assigned by the maximin DM 
The least favorable distribution in the maximin-regret problem ıs 
Pr(0 = 1) = 2/11 for both version 0 and version 1 

EXAMPLE 9 (I-Maximin Decision MAKER) We will discuss T- 
maximin decision rules ın more detail in section v For now, we can 
understand I-maximin decision making as a variant on Bayesian 
decision making in the following sense One replaces the single 
distribution P over states used by the Bayesian decision maker in 
Example 8 by a closed convex set P of distributions Then, one ranks 
decision rules by 


(12) A(U (ð) — mE [a U (2,91,5)P (do) 


In Savage's example, suppose that the l-maximin DM chooses 
P=[pi, fe] If pı = 2/11 = f», then the DM behaves just like the 
maxumin-regret DM because the infs in (12) will occur at the least 
favorable distribution ın both version 0 and version 1 If pe < 2/11, 
the DM will behave like the Bayesian ın Example 8 with p = fo If fi > 
2/11, the DM will behave like the Bayesian with p = pı The net value 
of X can be found for these last two cases ın (11) 

III 2. Cost-Free Information This section formally defines what we 
mean by saying that observing information X at a specific time h 1s 
costfree We will do this 1n a manner that does not depend on the 
decision principles to which one adheres In order for information at 
a specific ume to be cost free for every mode of decision making, 
we require several conditions First, we require that 1t 1s possible not 
to observe X at time 4 Second, we require that the information be 
decision-theoretically agnorable, meaning that every decision rule that 1s 
available without the information 1s also available with the informa- 
tion so that one could ignore the information when choosing a de- 
cision rule To make this more precise, let y = (yj X6 be a knowledge 
base sequence for which 1t 15 known that X is not to be observed at 
ume fj, and let y* = (y o denote the alternative knowledge base 
sequence in which it 1$ known that X will be or has been observed at 
ume 4 To say that observing X at ume h 1s decision-theoretically 
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1gnorable, we mean that for each decision time t and each ôe (y) 
there ıs a 6* e D(y?) which does exactly what ô would do under all 
states of nature that are still possible, essentially ignoring X to the 
extent possible To put ıt another way, learning Xat time 4 does not 
elimmate any decision rules from consideration There ıs a subtle 
issue that should be addressed at this point Suppose that, even if the 
DM does not observe X at time 4, she will nevertheless observe 1t at 
some later tme A simple example will illustrate the issue 

EXAMPLE 10 Let K consist of two points N = {æa} Let X be a 
Bernoulli random variable that we believe to be independent of 
everything that 1s relevant in this decision problem Let 4 = 0, and 
let 0 < t9 Suppose that X will be observed by tme & under all 
circumstances, but we have the option of observing it at time 4 
Suppose also that, at time tə, we must choose between two decision 
rules ĉo = ag and 6;(X) = ax That ıs, we can either pick action a by 
choosing 69 or we can choose 6; which randomuizes between ao and aj 
by using X. i£ X = 0 then we will pick a9 and if X= 1 we will pick a So, 
the terminal action 1s not finally decided until time t when X will 
definitely be known If we choose to observe Xat time 4 and X — 01s 
observed, then the only terminal action that will be available to us 15 a 
regardless of whether we choose decision rule do or 6; Nevertheless, 
the decision rule à; 1s still available at time tə It just happens that 
we already know that 61(X) = ag 

In Example 10, X ıs decision-theoretically 1gnorable because the 
decision rule 6; 1s still available when 1t comes time to choose regard- 
less of the fact that we might already know that 1t will make the same 
choice as 69 When ıt comes time to make our decision, we are in the 
same situation regardless of whether we observed X = 0 at time 4 or at 
some later time 

Information X that 1s decision-theoretically ignorable will be called 
cost-free 1£, for every state of nature w, every knowledge base sequence 
y, every time f, and every ded(w), 


(13) U (0,y,,0) =U (o,wT,0*), 


where 6* was defined above as the decision rule in O(w7) that makes 
the same choices as ó under all circumstance In other words, if the 
DM ignores X, she will achieve the same utility as i£. X had not been 
observed In particular, there can be no fee for merely observing X. 

EXAMPLE 11 (RETURN TO EXAMPLE OF SAVAGE) This example 1s set 
up ın the second half of Example 6 In the notation of this section, let 
Q(y,) contain all randomized decision rules that are Just probabil- 
ities over & = {1,2}, and let O(wif) consist of all randomized decision 
rules that are functions of X It 1s easy to see that for each rule ô, 1n 
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D(y,,) that chooses a = 1 with probability p and chooses a = 2 with 
probability 1 — f, there ıs a ó5* e D(yi?) such that ó£ (x) = 6, for each 
x= 1,2,3 Hence, X1s decision-theoretically ignorable It 1s also easy 
to see that U(o,y,ó,) = U(o,vr.ó;) for all p, v, and t Hence, the 
information X 1s cost-free in this example 

Now return to the example at the start of section II 

EXAMPLE 12 (THE Taxi DRIVER) Recall that I hold a ticket to a 
mystery play and take a taxi to the theater The taxi driver knows who- 
done-it and offers to inform me unless the tip 1s sufficiently large 
Does it make sense to pay to avoid learning this 1nformation? Assume 
that am committed to attending the mystery so that I need not con- 
sider the possibility of doing something else This makes the infor- 
mation offered by the taxi driver decision-theoretically ignorable 
because I have no decision points after I choose the tip For this rea- 
son, we will write the utility as U(@w,y,0) to indicate that no decisions 
are available ın either version 0 or version 1 of the problem If we 
determine that the information 1s not cost-free, then we are faced 
with the extended decision problem of whether to pay not to observe 
it For simplicity, suppose that Iam contemplating, at time 0, only two 
different tips, 0 and v > 0, where vis sufficiently large to prevent the 
taxi driver from telling me who-doneat At present, I believe that 
attending the mystery will have a random (that is, unknown) effect on 
several of my emotions at certain times m the future with various 
probabilities that reflect my opinion of how well the mystery is 
produced and what I know at the time of the play In particular, the 
play offers the possibility of suspense and surprise If I do not know 
who-done-it, the probabilities of high levels of suspense and surprise 
are larger than i£ I do know Similarly, uf I do not know who-done-t, 
the probability of boredom 1s smaller than if I do know A poorly 
written/produced play might cause boredom even if I do not know 
who-done-it We can interpret the information about who-done-it to 
be data that might be added to my knowledge base at or before time 
T, when the mystery will be finished The taxi driver has offered me 
the choice of which tip to give, which ıs assumed to be equivalent to 
whether or not to obtain the information of who-doneat No further 
decision point 1s available after this decision 1s made 

To be expheit, let Q = (1, ,€} X Y, where € ıs the number of 
characters in the play, and Y ıs a space each of whose elements 
specifies a set of values for the various aspects of the quality of the 
play Suppose that I have a distribution y over the space Y that gives 
my opinion of the play Let yo be my current knowledge base, and 
assume that I will not learn anything else before I have to choose a tip 
at time 4, so that y, = yo Foreachi=1, ,€,¢>t,and x> Oletw,,. 
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be the augmented knowledge base at time £ assuming that I learned 
that character 2 done-t before attending and assuming that I have 
paid x as a tip. Let y, be the corresponding knowledge base if I 
do not learn who-doneat but pay a tip of x To avoid certain philo- 
sophical difficulties, suppose that, prior to getting ın the taxi I have 
already considered the possibility that I might learn who-done-t 
before seeing the play and that I had already considered the pos- 
sibilities of giving various tips even if I had never dreamed that the 
two might be related Assume, for simplicity, that neither U((5y), 
Will) nor U((43),w,,,U) depends on : for fixed y e Y and fixed 
x These assumptions merely mean that I have no particular in- 
terest ın which character did it Fix ¢ > h and x > 0 and let 
U,- |, UY) Wey) (dy) and U*=[U (49), Vis) (dy) These 
are respectively the expected utilities that I would have calculated at 
ume ¢ after giving a tip of x under the assumptions of learning and 
not learning who-done-t before seeing the play 

It makes sense that U, < U” for all x, that 1s, ıt ıs better not to know 
who-done-it, regardless of what tip I might give Also, Uy > Um and 
U* > U" whenever x € w, meaning that my utility goes down with the 
size of the tip, both in the case of learning and of not learning who- 
done-it The expected utility of choosing tip v is then Uv while the 
expected utility of choosing up 0 15 Up The fact that U, < U” makes 
the information not cost-free Which tip we should give hinges on 
whether or not U” > Up, the only comparison not fixed so far by the 
problem description This comparison is between the disutility of 
the large tip v, on the one hand, to the disutility of ruining the 
experience of the play on the other 

Examples 4, 5, and 12 are cases in which the data are not cost-free 


IV THE VALUE OF COST-FREE INFORMATION 


Assume that Xis cost-free Then a DM who maximizes expected utility 
will not want to pay to avoid learning X. To see this, argue as follows 
Let P(dx,do») stand for the Joint distribution of Xand w Even though 
we have assumed that X 1s a function of o, this Joint distribution still 
makes sense as a measure Also, let P(do | x) stand for the posterior 
distribution of w given X = x Let ó* be the decision that the DM 
would make without observing X, and let ô* be the corresponding 
rule that observes X but ignores it Then for each ¢ 


(14) [faU (@,y,6*) P (dx, dox) 
1s the DM's expected utility at time ¢ without observing X. If X = x 
were observed, the DM would choose the decision 6 to maximize 


(15) [oU (@,W1,26) P(dool x) 
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For each x, we use (13) to generalize (4) as 
(16) TAX [aU (0, Ynn) P(dolx) = [o U(0,Yi,x,5*) P(dool x) 
=|. U(@,w1,6*) P(dol x) 


The rest of the argument 1s virtually identical to that ın section I 

The result above (as well as the one 1n section 1) applies only to 
joint probability distributions on the data and state of nature that are 
countably additive and proper, as the following examples show Both 
of these examples assume that the available data are cost-free, that 1s, 
the utility function ıs the same before and after observing the data 
What fails from the result above and that of section 1 1s that finitely 
additive and 1mproper Joint distributions do not always factor into 
marginals and conditionals the way that countably additive joint 
distributions do 

EXAMPLE 13 (FINITELY, Bur Nor COUNTABLY ADDITIVE DISTRI- 
BUTIONS) Suppose that there are two states of the world, A and B, 
each of which has probability 0 5 in your current opinion Imagine 
that you can observe a positive integer N If A 1s true, the integer N 
has a geometric distribution, as follows 


P(nlA)=(1/2)", 


for each integer n > 0 However, if B ıs the case, the integer N is 
uniformly distributed on the integers in your opinion There are 
many such finitely additive distributions,” but they all have the prop- 
erty that 


P(nlB)-0 


for each integer n > 0 
If a particular integer, say N = 3, 1s observed, an easy application of 
Bayes's Theorem shows that 


P(AIN=3)=1 


and m fact, this 1s true whatever value n of Nis observed Hence you 
are in the peculiar state of belief that although your prior is even 
between A and B, you know that conditional on the observation of N, 
regardless the value of N, you believe with certainty that A is true 


>See Joseph B Kadane and Anthony O'Hagan, "Using Finitely Additive Probability 
Uniform Distributions on the Natural Numbers," Journal of the American. Statistical 
Association, XC (1995) 626-31, also Oliver Schirokauer and Kadane, "Finitely Additive 
Distributions on the Natural Numbers Shift Invanance,” Journal of Theoretical Probability, 


xx, 3 (2007) 429-41 
KP 2725 
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Which then 1s your prior, what you believe now, or what you know you 
would believe 1f you could observe N79 

Suppose that you currently hold a ticket that pays $1 1f Bis true, and 
—$1 if A ıs true Currently your expected winnings are $0 However, 
you know that if you were to obtain the integer N, your expected 
winnings would be —$1 Would you pay $0 50 not to receive the data? 
It seems that you would have to 

Where does the proof given above fail for finitely but not countably 
additive distributions? The proof fails because conditional probability 
does not work the same way for finitely additive and countably addı- 
tive distributions Technically, 1t concerns the failure of conglomer- 
ability,’ that 1s 


P(AIN=n)>P(A) for all n > 0 


EXAMPLE 14 (IMPROPER DISTRIBUTIONS) There are Bayesians who 
use improper distributions (that 1s, those that integrate to infinity) 
as a way of modeling “ignorance”, sometimes these priors are called 
“reference” or “objective” The simplest case of these arise as ap- 
parent results of limits of proper priors Suppose for example that the 
datum x 1s normally distributed with mean Wand precision (inverse 
variance) 1 Suppose also that Whas a normal prior with mean 0 and 
precision r Then it 1s well known that the posterior distribution of W 
given xıs again normal with mean the precision-weighted average of x 
and 0, and precision equal to r+ 1 Now imagine that rapproaches 0, 
so the variance of the prior goes to infinity Then the posterior of W 
given x approaches a normal distribution with mean x and precision 
l This 1s the same answer that would have been obtained from using 
an improper uniform distribution on W, and doing a formal cal- 
culation of the posterior The hope is that because the improper 
distribution ıs the limit of proper posteriors, nothing “bad” happens 
in the hmit 

Now suppose that the precision R of the normal observation 1s not 
known, but that the conjugate prior 15 imposed, that ıs, Wgiven R= r 
1s normal with mean 0 and precision tr, and R has a I'(a, f) 
distribution with « > 1 The general form of the posterior, given X= x 
1s then? as follows the posterior on W given R = ris normal as before, 


5 We explored this phenomenon in Kadane, Mark Schervish, and Seidenfeld, 
“Reasoning to a Foregone Conclusion,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XCI 
(1996) 1228-35 

"For more on this, see Bruno de Finetti, Theory of Probability, Volume 1 (New York 
Wiley, 1974) 

3See Morris Herman DeGroot, Optimal Statistical Decisions (New York. McGraw-Hill, 
1970) pp 167ff 
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with mean the precision-weighted average of x and 0 with precisions 
rand t respectively, and the postenor of Ris [(a + 1/2, p+ ix / 
[2(t + 1)]) As t approaches zero, the conditional posterior distribu- 
tion of W given R = ris as before, normal with mean x and precision 7, 
and the postenor of Ris I'(« + 1/2, f) 

Now, we set up a decision problem in which one would pay to avoid 
learning X. Let o? — 1/R, the usual variance parameter In the nota- 
tion used earlier, with œ = (W, R), let U(w,y,6) = c? Note that the 
utility depends only on the value of w, not on any decisions In this 
case, before any data are observed, 


(17) E[U(@,y,8)] = Elo?) = B/(a~ 1), 


and after X = x1s observed say at time 4, 


E[U(@yn,d)] = (X = 3) = Due 
the same for all x, which is strictly smaller than (17) 

A similar result holds no matter how many observations one con- 
templates For example, suppose that X = (Xj, ,X;) 1s a vector of 
n observations that are conditionally independent and identically 
distributed given (W, R) with the same distribution described above 
In this case, (1) ıs the same as above, namely fj/(x — 1) With n ob- 
servations, the posterior distribution of R derived from the improper 


pror is P'(a-*n/2, B+ zr (x; x)?/2), where z=% x,/n Using the 


same utility U(o,w,0) = o°, we see that (2) equals 


(18) Do Biel = 


To calculate (3), recall that the distribution of X 1s defined by first 
conditoning on (W, R) and then integrating with respect to the 
distribution of (W, R) The integral of (18) with respect to the con- 
ditional distribution of X given (W, R) = (w, 7) 1s easily computed as 


(n — 1)o? 
B+ — 


n 
PS 
*" 9 


Integrating this with respect to the marginal distribution of (W, R) yields 





1(n— 1)B 
Bta xa—1 

"n > 
etor l 
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which 1s then (3) in this example A little algebra shows that (3) 1s still 
smaller than (1) Indeed, the difference 1s — f// [2 (x — 1) (x — 1 + n/2)] 
One would pay, say, half of this amount to avoid seeing the data 

The issue in Example 14 1s that the posterior mean of o? differs 
from the prior mean by an amount that has negative prior mean That 
1s, even before collecting the data, we expect the posterior mean to be 
smaller than the prior mean Just as in Example 13, it 1s fair to ask 
what your prior mean of c? really is, what you think now or the mean 
of what you know you would think if you were to observe X. Just as 
before, you can be confronted with the prospect of paying not to 
see the data X, because ıt would change your mean of o? in a way 
unfavorable to you Hence even in the apparently simple case of a 
sample of observations from a univariate normal distribution, with 
conjugate priors and flattening on the mean, the same issue arises of 
potentially paying not to see the data 


V GENERALIZATIONS OF BAYESIAN DECISION THEORY INVOLVING 
SETS OF PROBABILITIES 


There is recent interest 1n decision theories involving sets of prob- 
abihties The intuitive idea behind them is to relax the requirement 
of knowing one's opinion about p(x, 0), but doing so in a way dif- 
ferent from the “reference” - “objective” - “non-informative” prior 
school We study three of the leading such theories here In all of this 
discussion, the joint distributions will be countably additive and all 
data will be cost-free 

Of the three decision rules we discuss, perhaps the most familiar 
one 15 I-Maximin ? This rule requires that the decision maker ranks a 
gamble by its lower expected value, taken with respect to a closed, 
convex set of probabilities, P, and then to choose an option from A 
whose lower expected value ıs maximum The I-Maximin decision 
rule creates a preference ranking of options independent of the 
alternatives available in A 1t1s context independent in that sense But 


?* When outcomes are cast m terms of a (statistical) loss function, the rule is then 
T-Minimax rank options by their maximum expected risk and choose an option whose 
maximum expected risk is minimum 

P This decision rule was given a representation in terms of a binary preference 
relation over Anscombe-Aumann horse lotteries by Itzhak Gilboa and David 
Schmeidler, “Maxmin Expected Utility wth Non-Unique Prior," Journal of Mathematical 
Economics, xvi (1989) 141-53, has been discussed by, for example, James O Berger, 
Statistical Decision, Theory and Bayesian. Analysis (New York Springer, 1985, 2nd ed ), 
section 4 76 And recently by Peter D Grunwald and A Philip Dawid, “Game Theory, 
Maximum Entropy, Minimum Discrepancy, and Robust Bayesian Decision Theory” 
(Technical Report 223, Unversity College, 2002) who defend it as a form of Robust 
Bayesian decision theory 
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I-Maximin corresponds to a preference ranking that fails the so- 
called (von Neumann-Morgenstern’s) “Independence” or (Savage’s) 
“Sure-thing” postulate of SEU (Subjective Expected Utihty) theory 

The second decision rule that we consider, called E-admuissibility 
(E for “expectation”), was formulated by Isaac Levi |! Eadmussibihty 
constrains the decision maker’s admissible choices to those gambles 
in A that are Bayes for at least one probability PeP That is, given 
a choice set A, the gamble fıs Eadmissible on the condition that, 
for at least one PeP, f maximizes subjective expected utility with 
respect to the options in A” Savage” defends a precursor to this de- 
cision rule in connection with cooperative group decision making 
Eadmussibihty does not support an ordering of options, real-valued 
or otherwise, so that it ıs inappropriate to characterize Eadmussibility 
by a ranking of gambles independent of the set A of feasible options 
However, the distinction between options that are and are not E 
admissible does support the “Independence” postulate For example, 
if neither option f nor gis Eadmissible ın a given decision problem 
A, then the convex combination, the mixed option A = af ® (1 — o) 
g(0 = a = 1) hkewsse 1s Fnnadmissible when added to A This 1s 
evident from the basic SEU property the expected utility of a con- 
vex combination of two gambles 1s the corresponding weighted 
average of their separate expected utilities, hence, for a given Pee 
the expected utility of the mixture of two gambles 1s bounded above 
by the maximum of the two expected utilities The assumption that 
neither of two gambles 1s E-admussible entails that their mixture has 
P-expected utility less than some Fadmissible option in A 

The third decision rule we consider 1s called Maxımalıty by Peter 
Walley,“ who appears to endorse it (bid, p 166) If a gamble feA 
1s such that there is no other gamble g eA strictly preferred to f, then 
fis admissible by Maxımakty That ıs, f ıs a Maximal choice from 
A provided that there 1s no other element g € that, for each Pet, 
carries greater expected utility than f does. Maximality (under differ- 


"Levi, “On Indeterminate Probabilities,” this JOURNAL, LXXI, 13 (July 18, 1974) 
391-418, and Levi, The Enterprise of Knowledge (Cambridge MIT, 1980) 

PLew's decision theory is lexicographic, in which the first consideration 1s & 
admissibility, followed by other considerations, for example, what he calls a Securty 
Index Here, we attend solely to Hadmussibility 

B Savage, op cit, section 72 Savage's analysis of the decision problem depicted by 
his Figure 1, p 123, and his rejection of option b, p 124 1s the key point 

“ Walley, Statistical Reasoning with Imprecise Probabilities (New York Chapman and 
Hall, 1990) There 1s, for our discussion here, a minor difference with Walley’s for- 
mulation of maximality involving null-events Walley’s notion of maximality requires, 
also, that an admissible gamble be classically admissible, that 1s, not weakly dominated 
with respect to state-payoffs 
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Figure 1 Expected utilities for three acts in Example 15 The thicker line 
indicates the surface of Bayes solutions 


ent names) has been studied, for example, in Hans G Herzberger,” 
Levi,? Seidenfeld," and Amartya Sen ® Evidently, the Eadmussible 
gambles m a decision problem are a subset of the Maximally 
admissible ones 

The three rules have different sets of admissible options Here 1s a 
heuristic illustration of that difference 

EXAMPLE 15 Consider a binary-state decision problem, Q = (o, 
0»), with three feasible options Option fyields an outcome worth 1 
utile if state 0, obtains and an outcome worth 0 utiles 1f @» obtains 
Option gis the mirror image of fand yields an outcome worth 1 utile 
if œz obtains and an outcome worth 0 utiles if œ obtains Option his 
constant 1n value, yielding an outcome worth 0 4 utiles regardless 
whether @ or c9 obtains Figure 1 graphs the expected utilities for 
these three acts Let P=P 0 25xP(c1)50 75 The surface of Bayes 
solutions ıs highlighted The expected utility for options fand geach 


5 Herzberger, “Ordinal Preferences and Rational Choice," Econometrica, XLI (1973) 
187-234 

lî Lev, “On Indeterminate Probabilities,” and “Imprecise and Indeterminate 
Probabilities,” ın Proceedings of the 1" International Sympostum on Imprecise Proabilitws 
and Their Applications (1999) 

"Seidenfeld, “Comment on ‘Probability, Evidence and Judgement," (by AP 
Dempster), n JM Bernardo, ed , Bayesian Statistics 2 Proceedings of the Second Valencia 
International Meeting, 1983 (New York North Holland, 1985), pp 127-29 

3 Sen, “Social Choice Theory A Re-Examination,” Econometnca, XLV (1977) 53-89 
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has the interval of values [0 25, 075], whereas h of course has 
constant expected utility of 0 4 From the choice set of these three 
options A= ( f, g, h} the I-Maximin decision rule determines that ^ 1s 
(uniquely) best, assigning 1t a value of 0 4, whereas fand g each has a 
T-Maximin value of 0 25 By contrast, under Eadmussibility, only the 
option his E-inadmissible from the trio Either of for gis E-admuissible 
And, as no option is strictly preferred to any other by expectations 
with respect to P, all three gambles are admissible under Maxemality 

We link this observation to the debate about the value of new 
information by considering a sequential decision problem 1n which 
the decision maker has the opportunity to postpone a terminal de- 
cision 1n order to learn the outcome of a mixing variable, a vari- 
able used to convexify the option space Let the mixing variable « 
equal 1 or 0 asa far coin lands Heads up or Tails up on a toss, so that 
P(a = 1) = P(x — 0) = 5 Assume, also, that « 1s independent of the 
states, Q, over which the pure options are defined, so that each Pec, 
P(a, w) = 5P(o) 

As a modification of Example 15, consider the mixed options m, 
and n, defined as follows 


m — af 6 (1—o)g 


n — ag G (1—a)f 


Thus, mis the mixed act that uses the fair coin to bet on 0 1f Heads 
(H) and to bet on o» if Tails (T) Likewise, 71s the dual mixed act that 
uses the same fair coin to bet on w 1f Heads and to bet on o 1f Tails 
Note that mand n each carry a constant expected utility, 50 That is, 
these are options of determinate risk, despite the fact that uncertainty 
1s with respect to the convex set of probabilities P Last, let the option 
Status quo denote no change in expected utility, with constant value 0 
The next two examples, sequential decision problems 1 and 2, are 
cast in extensive form The three decision rules we discuss with these 
examples, each a generalization of Bayesian decision making when 
uncertainty 15 represented by a set of probabihty distributions rather 
than a single probabihty distribution, yields. different results when 
extensive form decisions are changed to their normal form Thus, in 
what follows we have a different situation than we saw 1n Examples 4 
and 5 In those examples uncertainty ıs represented by a single 
probability distribution Then, each of these three rules yields the 
same Bayesian analysis either in extensive form or ın normal form ? 


1 See Seidenfeld, "When Normal and Extensive Form Decisions Differ” (op cit ) 
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Sequential Decision. Problem 1 The sequential decision problem, 
depicted in Figure 2, offers the decision maker one of three terminal 
options m- 40, n- 40, and Status quo The sequental option offers a 
05 bonus to the decision maker to postpone this choice in order to 
learn the outcome of the mixing variable, x, and then to choose 
among these same three terminal options Of course, given & = 1, act 
ms equivalent to act f, and act n ıs equivalent to act g Likewise, given 
a = 0, act mis equivalent to act g, and act n 1s equivalent to act f 

Let us reason through this decision problem using -Maximin as 
the decision rule At either of the terminal choice nodes that might 
be reached under the sequential option, that 1s, after observing the 
coin flip, the decision problem reduces to a case formally analogous 
to the nonsequential problem of Example 15 That 1s, the constant 
option (worth 05) 1s uniquely F-Maxımın admissible at either of these 
choice points Using this as the value assigned at the initial choice point 
to the sequential option, that 1s, by backward induction, we find that 
I-Maximin rejects the sequential option in favor of either m- 40 or 
n- 40, which are indifferent and worth 10 each Hence, [-Maximin ` 
mandates a negative value for the new information The I-Maximin 


Status quo 
a 
1 ER +0.05 
20 ^ ^^ 








Figure 2 Sequential Decision Problem 1 
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decision maker 1s advised, ın effect, to pay negative tuition pay not 
to learn! 

By contrast, using E-admussibility as the decision rule, we find that 
the constant option 1s uniquely inadmissible at each of the choice 
points that might be reached under the sequential option Since, for 
example, m- 40 ıs inadmissible when m- 35 1s available, by backward 
induction, the decision maker who uses E-admissibility will not assign 
a negative value to the new information available in this sequential 
decision problem 

We are unsure what conclusion to draw about what Maxımalıty rec- 
ommends ın this case At the two terminal choice points that might be 
reached under the sequential option, all three choices are Maximal 
Then, it 1s permissible for the decision maker who decides by Maxr- 
mality to choose the constant (worth 05) 1f the sequential option 1s 
taken at the initial choice node But 05 1s an inadmissible option at 
the initial choice node, since either m- 40 or n- 40 15 strictly preferred 
to 05 Hence, it appears that in this sequential decision problem, 
Maximality does not require a decision maker to assign a non- 
negative value to potential cost-free information 

We conclude this brief discussion of the value of new information 
by noting that even Eadmussibility requires only that an admissible 
solution be Bayes in a local, but not 1n a global sense That ıs, ın a 
sequential decision problem, where there are hypothetical decision 
nodes to consider that are not the initial choice node, Eadmissibility 
does not require that there be one, common Bayes model for all 
combinations of Eadmussible choices across these hypothetical decr 
sion nodes This 1s illustrated in Figure 3 by the following sequential 
decision problem, which 1s a variant of the previous one 

Sequential Decision Problem 2 Here, at each of the two terminal 
choice nodes that might be reached under the sequential option, 
both options are admissible Then, it ıs permissible for the decision 
maker who decides by Eadmissibility to choose the constant (worth 
05) 1f the sequential option 1s taken at the initial choice node But 
05 1s an inadmissible option at the initial choice node, since m- 40 
1s strictly preferred to 05 Hence, it appears that in this sequential 
decision problem, Eadmussibility does not require a decision maker 
to assign a non-negative value to potential cost-free information Of 
course, since, Fadmussible options are always a subset of the options 
permissible by Maximality, to the extent that this phenomenon isa 
problem with £-admussibility as the decision rule, it 1s onlym moie f 
a problem for decision makers using Maximality s ~- OE 

The examples of this section all involve cou aly additive probe, 
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Figure 3 Sequential Decision Problem 2 


theories of E-admissibility, maximahty, and T-maximinity either allow 
or mandate assigning negative value to this cost-free information 
We are unable to see how these theories can justify assigning negative 
value to the cost-free information 1n these cases 
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What would a world be like 1n which rational actors would pay not 
to receive sample information of certam kinds? It would take some 
effort to discover, for each candidate for such a service, Just what 
information he or she would pay not to receive Suppose there were 
two companies that would offer this service, one for $0 50 and one for 
$0 25 To be effective, the consumer has to deal with both of them, 
and ın fact with any other company also offering not to tell Indeed, 
the provider of this service could be most persuasive in guaranteeing 
to the customer that the data will not be provided, by not possessing it 
themselves This offers a new world of entrepreneurial activity of no 
apparent social value whatsoever 

But are there instances 1n which a reasonable person would pay 
not to have certam information? Suppose you were offered the 
opportunity to learn the date and circumstances of your own death 
Would you pay not to have this information? For many of us, the 
answer 1s "yes " Such knowledge would change much about what it 
means to be human, and would make the experience of life rather 
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different, in a profound way, from all of those who have gone before 
us To restructure the way we think about life, and its uncertain time 
of end, would be profoundly unsettling and costly, and hence it would 
be reasonable to pay not to have to undergo that process On the 
other hand, absent professional hitmen, none of us are likely to 
receive such an offer 

The issue 15 more real, however, for those who have to decide whether 
to be tested for an incurable genetic disease such as Hunüngton's 
Disease This disease generally strikes in people of middle ages, with 
neurological and psychological symptoms, ultimately resulung in a 
period of helplessness followed by an early death There are limited 
treatments that can help to mitigate some of the symptoms, but no cure 
as yet Those who are genetic candidates for the disease have a 50% 
probability of having the gene Knowing that one 1s a candidate, 1s ıt 
reasonable not to have the test, 1f 1t were free? One reason not to have 
the test ıs the response of others to the results “people lose surance 
and jobs "? But there are deeper reasons having to do with one’s ability 
to cope and enjoy life that influence this decision We can not label 
either decision irrational, given all the implications 

How can we defend the idea of refusing to pay not to see infor- 
mation and yet endorse a decision not to be tested for Huntngton's 
disease by someone who has a parent who had the disease, and hence 
has a 50% probability of carrying the gene? The insurance issue 1s 
serious, since most life and health insurers ask about known pre- 
existing conditions Hence someone who knows they have the gene 
could easily believe they would be denied coverage on that account 
However, one could imagine a strategy of buying insurance first, and 
then being tested Hence, although we take insurance to be an ım- 
portant practical problem, we do not take ıt as definitive The real 
reasons, we guess, lie deeper 

EXAMPLE 16 (INHERITED DISEASE) There is a certain peace of 
mind associated with knowing that, aside from catastrophe, one has 
the ability to make plans and choices for a relatively long future 
There 1s also value to an individual of having the prospect of making 
choices and enjoying results in the future By having a short horizon 
placed on our ability to make choices and use our assets, we reduce 
the overall level of uulity In the terminology of Sen,” the knowledge 


? Feldman, “One Family's Story A Quandry over Genetic Testing,” Houston Chronicle 
(2003), http //www Johnworldpeace com/e030112e htm 

Sen, “Markets and Freedoms Achievements and Limitations of the Market 
Mechanism in Promoting Individual Freedoms,” Oxford Economic Papers, xtv (1993) 
519-41, on p 522 
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that one has the disease reduces one’s opportunity-freedom In 
symbols, let y be the knowledge base sequence assuming that I will 
not learn the results of the test Let y’ be the knowledge base 
sequence assuming that I will learn (at time 4) whether or not I 
have the disease Let X — 1 i£ I have the disease and X = 0 if not Let 
Q = © X {0,1}, where the second coordinate gives the value of X 
Let 06€, and let 6 be a decision that I could make at time t > £f 
regardless of the value of X. It might be reasonable that 


(19) U (0,1), ,0) <U ((6,1),,0) <U (6,0) yi) <U ((6,0), 8) 


for all such 0 and ó That 1s, knowing that I have the disease makes 
everything worth less than merely supposing that I have the disease, 
which 1n turn makes everything worth less than supposing that I do 
not have the disease, and knowing that I do not have the disease 
makes everything worth the most If I am not going to learn the 
results of the test, the expected utihty now of choosing 6 at time tıs 


(20) 
E[U((8,X)yi,6)] = 0 5E[U((0,0), ya, 6) |X = 0] + 0 5E[U((6,1),m%,6) X = 1] 


On the other hand, if I am gomg to learn X in the future, the 
expected utlity now of choosing 6 at time ¢ 


(21) 0 5ELU((8,0),w6) |X = 0] + OBE[U((0,1),w/,6)I X = 1] 


If the first inequality in (19) ıs satisfied by a much wider amount than 
the third inequality and 1s so satisfied uniformly in 6 and 6, then the 
expected utility in (21) will be smaller than the one ın (20) for all 6, 
hence one would prefer not to learn X. 

In this connection, ıt ıs interesting to note that this ıs the kind of 
information the poet Thomas Gray (1747) has m mind The quote 
at the start of this paper comes from a poem, "Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College " The first nine stanzas are about the care- 
less optimism of the students at Eton, and the troubles they are likely 
to face in life The concluding tenth stanza reads 


To each his sufferings all are men 
Condemn'd alike to groan? 

The tender for another's pain, 

Th' unfeehng for his own 

Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their Paradise 
No more, where ignorance 1s bliss 

"Tis folly to be wise 
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So the question remains of whether it 1s reasonable to impose the 
requirement on a theory of rational decision making that it not 
require or permit paying not to see cost-free data If it 1s, the only 
such theory known to us 1s Bayesian decision theory with a single 
countably-additive proper prior Each of the weakenings of this 
theory-allowing finitely additive priors, or improper ones, or allowing 
sets of probabilities with any one of the three decision rules studied 
here violates this principle 
JOSEPH B KADANE 
MARK SCHERVISH 
TEDDY SEIDENFELD 
Carnegie Mellon University 


APPENDIX 


A 1 Conditioning and Learning In this appendix we discuss two related 
matters for understanding how we use conditional probability in 
connection with changes in evidence 


(1) what conditional probability means in connection with changing 
bodies of evidence, and 
(u) what it is that ıs gwen 1n a conditional probability 


(1) The first issue about conditional probability arises both with 
randomized (so-called “mixed”) options and in sequential decr 
sions as we present those ın section v We use coin flips that are 
stipulated to be independent of the other events of interest That 
is, for each joint probability distribution we consider, the con- 
ditional probability for the event of interest given the coin flip 
equals its unconditional probability In each example, we argue 
that, with respect to each probability distribution, given a result of 
the coin flip, the available options are valued the same as they are 
valued marginally under that distribution Such an argument ıs an 
implicit use of conditional probability There are at least three 
distinct interpretations of conditional probability, and this appen- 
dix attempts to identify which interpretation we have used in 
this paper 

Let A and B be events ın the algebra over which probability 1s 
defined, and let I4 and Ig be their indicator functions * The con- 
ditional probability P(AIB), as it relates to degrees of belief 


2 What we say here about conditional probability 1s not restricted to indicator 
random variables, which we use for simplicity of exposition only 
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and decision making, has been interpreted ın at least the following 
three ways 


(1) Conditional probability and called-off preferences In the theories 
of both DeFinetti and Savage, where probability ıs grounded on un- 
conditional preferences, conditional probability 15 reduced to called- 
off preferences 


(a) Specifically, in DeFinett, P(AIB) 1s that prevision p the decision 
maker offers 1n order to make the following bet "fair" for all 
values of « Iga(I4 — f) The bet 1s "called-off" because there 1s 
neither a loss nor a gain if event B fails to occur DeFinetti shows 
that, ın order for your called-off previsions to be coherent, that is, 
immune to a "Book," they must be the values of a (finitely addi- 
tive) conditional probability function 

(b) In Savage, conditional probability is identified with the decision 
maker's preferences over pairs of acts that are modified to agree 
with each other on states that comprise B^, when B fails Thus, 
these pairs of acts conform to the requirements of being “called 
off" ın the sense that, for states comprising B^ the decision 
maker of Savage’s theory receives the same regardless which 
“called-off act 1s chosen 


It ıs important to note that ın each of these two theories there 1s 
no relation between conditional probability and updating beliefs 
by new evidence That ıs, neither of these theories goes beyond the 
statics of preference at a time Neither of these theories offers a 
dynamic interpretation of conditional probability that makes ıt into 
a learning rule 


(2) Conditional probability and temporal updating It is a commonplace 
^  mterpretation of Bayesian theory to offer the (current) conditional 
probability P(A1B) as a "posterior" probability for what the 1nves- 
tigator's degree of belief will be in A on the condition that he/she 
learns that B obtains Some attempts have been made to extend 
deFinetti's static "Book" argument to cover such cases, for example, 
to make conditional probability into a. dynamical, learning rule 
See, for example, Levi,” for sound reasoning as to why this ıs an 
overreaching of the “Book” argument Levi refers to the dynamic 
interpretation as temporal credal conditionalization 
(3) Conditional probability and hypothetical reasoning Yet a third sense 
of conditional probability, the sense used in this paper, is to 
understand P(AIB) as the decision maker's current, hypothetical 
degrees of behef 1n A on the condition that he/she were to ac- 


B Levi, "The Demons of Decision,” The Monzst, LXX (1987) 193-211 
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cept Bas true This sense of conditional probability relates to the 
agent’s current hypothetical preference were he/she to accept 
B as true In this sense, the agent reasons from a hypothetically 
augmented body of knowledge that includes Bas certain It differs 
from the first sense of P( |B) ın that the space of serious possi- 
bility ıs changed by hypothesizing B as a certainty, equating B^ with 
the impossible event It differs from the second sense of con- 
ditional probability in that the decision maker does not predict 
how he will update his/her degrees of behef at some later time, 
when B might be accepted as true (In Lew, this 15 referred to as 
confirmational conditionalization ) 


In short, these three senses of conditional probability P( 1B) differ in 
their consequences for decision making by addressing, respectively 


(1) current, unconditional called-off preferences, called off 1f B^ obtains, 
(2) future, unconditional preferences, upon learning that B obtains, 
(3) current, hypothetical preferences obtained by positing that Bis true 


Throughout this paper, we use conditional probability to relate to 
decision making in the third sense, and we use the formalism of se- 
quential decision making to highhght the difference between the first 
and third senses of conditional probability We do not use (or advo- 
cate) the second sense of conditional probability 

(u) The second matter involving our use of conditional probability 
in this paper 1s made salient in Example 12, the “Taxi Driver” prob- 
lem There ıs an important distinction between conditioning on 
who-done-it and adding the information to one’s knowledge base 
Think of D as a random variable taking the value z1f the :th charac- 
ter in the mystery committed the crime Conditioning on D(o) = : 
for : = 1, ,€ does not affect my expected utility for any of the 
decisions that I contemplate choosing ın this decision problem On 
the other hand, augmenting my current knowledge base either with 
the information that I know D(o) = 2 or with the information that I 
will know D(w) = z: before getting to watch the play, has a pronounced 
effect on the value of going to the play That knowledge affects my 
choices in the same, negative way regardless of the value of D that 
I (will) learn 

Thus, 1n our use of conditional probability, we need to distin- 
guish conditioning from learning, and in two ways From the first 
issue (1), we use conditional probability to model hypothetical changes 
in knowledge, rather than requiring conditional probability to be a 
learning rule This takes us beyond merely the use of conditional 
probability to model called-off wagers But it leaves us short of man- 
dating a single dynamics by which rational agents learn 
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From the second issue (1), we must attend to the event on which we 
condition We recognize that 1t 1s not generally the same to condition 
on E occurring, as 1t ıs to condition on the more inclusive event that 
you learned that E occurred by some particular method The dıs- 
tinction between conditioning and learning has important con- 
sequences 1n the Taxi-Driver Example 12 and in the Inherited Disease 
Example 16 We believe that the distinction does not matter in the 
other examples discussed ın this paper 
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RELATIVE EXPECTATION THEORY* 


he St Petersburg game and its nearby neighbors present 
serious problems for decision theory! The St Petersburg game 
mvokes an unbounded utlity function to produce an infi- 
nite expectation for playing the game The problem 1s usually presented 
as a clash between decision theory and intuiuon most people are not 
prepared to pay a large finite sum to buy into this game, yet this is 
precisely what decision theory suggests we ought to do But there 1s 
another problem associated with the St Petersburg game This second 
problem 1s that standard decision theory counsels us to be indifferent 
between any two acts that have infinite expected utility So, for example, 
consider the decision problem of whether to play the St Petersburg 
game or a game where every payoff 1s $1 higher Let us call this second 
game the Petrograd game (1t ıs the same as St Petersburg but with a bit of 
twentieth-century inflaton) Standard decision theory tells us to be 
indifferent between these two options 
It might be argued that any intuition that the Petrograd game 1s 
better than the St Petersburg game 1s a result of misguided and naive 
intuitions about infinity ? But this argument against the intuition in 
question is misguided The Petrograd game is clearly better than the 
St Petersburg game And what ıs more, there ıs no confusion about 
infinity involved in thinking this When the series of coin tosses comes 
to an end (and it comes to an end with probability 1), no matter how 
many tails precede the first head, the payoff for the Petrograd game 
1s one dollar higher than the St Petersburg game Whatever the 


*Thanks to Alan Hajek, Adam La Caze, Aidan Lyon, Tony Martin, Martin Rechenauer, 
Kate Steele, and Juliana Weingaertner I am also grateful to audiences at the 2005 
Stradbroke Island Philosophy and Linguistics Cogitamus, the 2005 Australasian Asso- 
ciation of Philosophy (New Zealand) conference at the University of Otago in Dunedin, 
the Philosophy Department at the University of California, Los Angeles, and the Phi- 
losophy Department at the Ludwig-Maximilians University in Munich 

‘Recall that the St Petersburg game 1s a game where a fair coin 1s tossed repeatedly, 
if necessary, until the first head appears The game is then over The payoff for this 
game ıs $2 if the head appears on the first toss, $4 for heads on the second toss, $8 
on the third, and so on See Robert Marun, “The St Petersburg Paradox," in Edward 
Zalta, ed , The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2001 Edition), URL — «http // 
plato stanford edu/archives/fall2001/entries/paradox-stpetersburg/ > 

? These are the same intuitions that incorrectly suggest that 1 + oo > oo, or so the 
story goes 
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outcome, you are better off playing the Petrograd game Infinity has 
nothing to do with it Indeed, a straightforward application of dom- 
mance reasoning backs up this line of reasoning ? Standard decision 
theory (in the form of expected utility maximization) cannot deliver 
this verdict, but so much the worse for standard decision theory 
Dominance reasoning gets ıt right, and this 1s significant 

I have argued elsewhere‘ that there are a number of cases like this, 
where dominance reasoning delivers the correct result and expected 
utility maximization 1s either silent or indifferent In hght of such 
cases, 1t would seem that we have a kind of unsettling pluralism about 
decision rules on our hands expected utility maximization and 
dominance reasoning are both required—neither will do on its own 
So here ıs the first challenge provide a generalization of decision 
theory that will unify the rule of expected utility maximization and 
the rule of dominance 

Next consider a variation on the Petrograd game Like the Pet- 
rograd, this game has payoffs $1 higher than the corresponding 
payoffs of the St Petersburg game—except for one The exception 
is a payoff for some very low probability state and this 1s $1 less 
than the corresponding St Petersburg payoff Call this game the 
Leningrad game Here expected utility theory suggests that we ought to 
be indifferent between the Leningrad game and the St Petersburg 
game, dominance reasoning ıs not applicable and so ıs silent But 
there 1s a very strong intuition that the Leningrad game 1s better 
than the St Petersburg game After all, the Leningrad game almost 
dominates the St Petersburg game, and the probability of finding 
oneself ın the nondominant state 1s, by construction, very low So here 
1s the second challenge either find a decision rule that supports this 
intuition or explain away the intuition But note how hard the latter 
will be Any argument that explains away the intuition must not 
also explain away the intuition that the Petrograd game 1s better 
than the St Petersburg game, for the latter intuition 1s certainly 
correct So the real challenge here 1s to provide a decision-theoretic 
validation of the intuition that the Leningrad game 1s preferable to 
the St Petersburg game 

In this paper I will present new rules of decision that meet both 
these challenges That is, I will provide a generalization of decision 


? Recall that dominance reasoning suggests that one ought to choose act A; over act 
Ag 1f in every state the utilities associated with A; are never less than the corresponding 
utilities for Ag, and ın at least one state the utility of Aj 15 higher than the corresponding 
uuhty for Ag This rule is only applicable when the states are independent of the acts 

4 Colyvan, “No Expectations,” Mind, cxv (2006) 695—702 
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theory that unifies expected utility theory and dominance reasoning 
Indeed, the theory I advance 1s a generalization in the sense that ıt 
1s a conservative extension of both dominance reasoning and finite 
expected utility theory Moreover, I will show how the new theory 1s 
also able to deal with problem cases such as choosing between the 
Leningrad game and the St Petersburg game 


I INTRODUCING RELATIVE EXPECTED UTILITY 


Assume throughout that we have a decision problem where the states 
are independent of the acts We define the relate expected utilaty of 
act A; over A; as 


REU (AxA) = 9 pi (uu — un) 


121 


where f, ıs the probability associated with state S, and u, are the 
utilities of the outcome resulting from act A, in state S, For infinite 
state spaces we define relative expected utility similarly 


REU(A&A) = Y p: (u — Un) 


=] 


where the nght-hand side converges or diverges to infinity The 
decision rule 1s then as follows 


REU Decision Rules Choose act A; over act A; 1ff REU(A;,,A) > 0 If 
REU(A;,A) = 0 an agent should be indifferent between the two acts 
in question 


The resulting theory I call relateve expectation theory The basic idea 
here ıs clear Relative expected utility ıs the expected gain or loss 
in utility between the two acts 1n question In other words, ıt is the 
expected relative advantage in choosing one act over another? It is 
also worth noting that there ıs a sense in which the expected utility 
can be thought of as a special case of relative expected utility the 
expected utility of an act 1s the relative expected utility of that act 
over an act with zero payoffs for every state (the null act) ê On the 


*The basic idea of considering the expectations of differences was advanced 
independently in Alan Hájek, "In Memory of Richard Jeffrey Some Reminiscences 
and Some Reflections on The Logic of Decision,” Philosophy of Scwnce, vxx1n. (2006) 
947-58 

® We need to be careful though For the standard axioms for utility theory, the 
von Neumann-Morgenstern axioms, do not allow us to make sense of a distinguished 
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other hand, 1t might be argued that relative expectation theory 1s 
nothing new, economists may well have had something hke this in 
mind when considering expected profits and losses, for example 
After all, since utilities are random variables, their differences are also 
random variables, and relative expectation theory just considers the 
expectation of these ’ While there is a sense 1n which this is nght, it 
turns out that the advice relative expectation theory gives in the 
problem cases I opened with 1s quite different from that given by 
standard decision theory Standard decision theory counsels us to 
calculate the expected utility of each act and choose the act that has 
the greatest expected utility (if there ıs such an act) Relative 
expectation theory gives no such advice In fact, relative expectation 
theory does not even require the calculation of expectations for 
individual acts In the next section I will have more to say about the 
relationship between standard decision theory and relative expecta- 
tion theory As we shall see, the two theories are closely related but the 
advice they give is quite different I will thus continue to speak of 
relative expectation theory as a distinct theory of decision So much 
for what relative expectation theory is, let me now say a little about 
what 1t 1s good for 

It 1s straightforward to show that the above decision rules support 
the intuition to choose the Petrograd game over the St Petersburg 
game (since the relative expected utility of the Petrograd game over 
the St Petersburg game 1s 222,1/2'—1) It1s also straightforward to 
show that so long as the nondomunant utility in the Leningrad game 1s 
associated with a state with probability less than a half, we should 
choose the Leningrad game over the St Petersburg game It should 
also be intuitively clear that the above decision rules agree with 
dominance reasoning, whenever the latter applies, and agree with 
expected utility theory in at least cases with finite state spaces That is, 
relative expectation theory 1s a conservative extension of both the rule 
of dominance and finite expected utility theory. (I will back up this 
last claim shortly ) 

Relative expected utility theory clearly has a lot going for 1t Indeed, 
1t would seem to be a good candidate for the unification of dom- 
mance reasoning and expected utility theory which we seek It re- 





zero See John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic 
Behavior (Princeton University Press, 1944) Like temperature scales (and unlike 
distance scales), the zero of utility theory 1s purely conventional Thanks to Juliana 
Weingaertner for reminding me of this point 

"Thanks to an anonymous referee for this suggestion 
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mains to demonstrate this though I do this in the next section by 
proving a number of theorems about relative expected utility 


II SOME ELEMENTARY THEOREMS 


First a couple of theorems that shows that our decision rules are well 
defined ? That 1s, I show that the above rules do not give us contra- 
dictory advice 


Theorem 1 If REU(A),Ag) > 0, REU (A2,A1) < 0 


Proof Without loss of generality, assume that the state space 1s infi- 
nite REU (41,42) = 754 fa (0, — ua.) > 0, and since this series is de- 
fined it either converges or diverges to positive infinity ? In either case 
REU (49,41) = E2 p(t — ts) = -REU (A1,A2) < 0 


A similar proof establishes a symmetry result for when the relative 
expected utility 1s zero 


Theorem 2. If REU(A;,A9) = 0, REU (42,41) = 0 


Having established that our new decision rules are well defined, I 
now prove a few results that establish the relationship between rela- 
tive expectation theory and our earlier decision rules 


Theorem 3 If EU(A)) > EU(Ag), REU (A1,A2) > 0 


Proof Again without loss of generality assume that the state space 
1s infinite There are four cases to consider (1) EU(A;) and EU (Ao) 
both converge, (u) EU(A;) diverges to infinity and EU(A2) converges, 
(u) EU(A,) converges and EU(Ag) diverges to negative infinity, 
and (iv) EU(A;) diverges to positive infinity and EU(Ag) diverges to 
negative infinity Consider case (1) first Since EU(A1) = 25245, > 
IL pu = EU(A2), EX p(n: — us) = REU (A1,A2) > 0 In case (n), 
we have EU(A;)) = X?,f04, 18 infimte and 222, fus, = EU(A2) 1s 
finite, so EU(A4;) — EU (A2) = DP Pus AE 2 bun = 222 s (ns — Up;) = 
REU(A1,42) > 0 In case (m), we have EU(A1) = 272,p,u4, 15 finite 
and EU(Ag) = 2%, p,t; 1s negatively infinite, so EU(A)) — EU (Ag) = 
Dj pus E DL) pru: =I p (un — io) = REU (41,42) > 0 In case (v), 
we have EU(A1) ^ Z$f,ui, 15 positive infinite and 222, jus, = EU (A2) 
1s negative infinite, so EU(A)) — EU (Ao) = 272, uu 7229 tuos = 
E2 p(t: — us) =REU (Ai Ag) > 0 


And there ıs a similar proof that establishes the corresponding case 
for identity 


® For all these theorems I continue to assume that the states are independent of 
the acts I will also make use of some results about well-behaved divergent senes 
See GH Hardy, Divergent Seres (New York Oxford, 1949) for more on this topic 

°In this and other proofs, I adopt the common convention of treating a series 
that diverges to infinity as being well defined and having infinity as its limit 
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Theorem 4 If EU(A;) = EU(Ag) and 1s finite, then REU(A,,A9) = 
REU (A2,A1) = 0 


These two results tell us that relative expectation theory agrees with 
expected utility theory ın finite cases (and whenever the states are 
independent of the acts) Itis important to note that theorem 3 holds 
only in the direction stated Indeed, it 1s the fact that relative ex- 
pectation theory is more discriminating than expected utility theory 
that allows us to use relative expectation theory to justify choosing the 
Petrograd game over the St Petersburg game Inequalities 1n relative 
expected utilities do not imply inequalities in expected utihties and 
we do not require the expectation series to converge 1n order to make 
meaningful comparisons of actions 

Next a theorem relating relative expected utility to dominance 


Theorem 5 If A; dominates As, REU (A1,A9) > 0 


Proof Again without loss of generality assume that the state space is 
infinite Since A; dominates Ape, each 14, 1s greater than or equal to each 
up, and at least one 1, 1s strictly greater than a corresponding ug, But 
this implies that REU(A;,42) = 2721p, (1, — ue.) > 0 


This result tells us that relative expectation theory agrees with domi- 
nance reasoning 
Next a couple of transitivity results 


Theorem 6 If REU(A),Ag) > 0 and REU(Ag,A3) > 0, then REU(A,;,As) 
>0 


Proof Once again, without loss of generality, assume that the state 
space is infinite REU (41,42) =272) pı (U1: — ug) > 0 and REU (A2,A3) = 
ELp: (ue: — ug.) > 0 It follows that REU (41,42) + REU(A5,A3) > 0 But 
since the senes ın question either converge or diverge to positive infin- 
ity, REU (A1,A2) + REU (42,43) = De ACC — wz) + 2 Ps (ua — ug) = 
Z2, p: (u, — us) = REU (41,43) > 0 


Theorem7 IfREU(A;,49) = 0 and REU(A5,A5) = 0, then REU(Aj,As) = 0 


Proof Once again, without loss of generality, assume that the state 
space 1s infinite REU(A;,49) = 2921 f, (13, — up) = 0 and REU(Ag,A3) = 
EL Ms (uo, — uz.) — 0 It follows that REU (A1,A9) + REU(As,As) = 0 But 
REU(Aj,Ae) T REU (A2,A3) = 22 p(s = u2) T 222 p: (ua: 7T gi) = 
2b E 3;) = REU(A1,43) = 0 


Finally, the promised conservativeness result 


Theorem 8 Relative expected utility theory is a conservative extension 
of both finite expected utihty theory and dominance reasoning 


Proof Thus follows from theorems 3, 4, and 5 
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III DISCUSSION 


Theorem 8 1s the crucial one This shows that relative expectation 
theory 1s the generalization we seek Moreover, relative expectation 
theory provides a satisfying account of the near-dominance cases such 
as the Leningrad game versus the St Petersburg game And it does 
this ın a unified way There is no special pleading for problem cases ” 

There are, however, some limitations to this approach that deserve 
commenting on The first 1s the assumption that the states are inde- 
pendent of the acts I relied on this assumption an the very definition 
of relative expected utility, when I required that the probabilities for 
each state do not depend on the acts Dispensing with this assump- 
tion and thus generalizing the notion of relative expected utlity 
would free things up, but ıt ıs not obvious how to do this In any case, 
as things stand the definition of relate expected utility and thus the 
proofs of the theorems relied on the independence of states and acts, 
so we must live with this assumption for the time being at least " 

The second restriction is that the new theory can only deal with 
pair-wise comparisons of acts Indeed, the very definition of relative 
expected utility only makes sense of pair-wise comparisons In hight 
of theorems 6 and 7, though, this ıs not such a serious limitation 
For theorems 6 and 7 show us that we can make sense of decision 
problems with more than 2 acts—uit is Just that we need to compare 
the acts two-by-two Theorems 6 and 7 tell us, in effect, that we 
can produce an ordering of the acts, and since any such ordering 
of finitely many acts will have a (perhaps nonunique) maximal act, 
we can solve the decision problem despite the limitation of using 
only pair-wise comparisons ” 


? Although I will not pursue the details here, relative expectation theory also deals 
with a class of problems where expected utility theory 1s silent I have in mind here 
the Pasadena game versus the Altadena game See Harns Nover and Alan Hájek, 
“Vexing Expectations,” Mind, CXII (2004) 287-49, Hájek and Nover, “Perplexing 
Expectations,” Mind, cxv (2006) 703-20, and Colyvan, “No Expectations ” That this ıs 
so follows straightforwardly from theorem 5 above 

? This issue also touches on the treatment of Newcomb’s paradox, see Robert 
Nozick, "Newcomb's Problem and Two Principles of Choice,” in Nicholas Rescher, ed , 
Essays in Honour of Carl G Hempel (Boston Reidel, 1969), pp 114-46 Since Newcomb’s 
problem places dominance reasoning and expected utility theory in conflict with one 
another, it would suggest that dropping the independence condition will be no easy 
matter For example, if we could prove analogues of theorems 3 and 5 without the 
independence assumption, Newcomb’s problem would present itself as a serious 
problem for relative expectation theory Perhaps what 15 required 1s a causal version of 
relative expectation theory, see James Joyce, The Foundations of Causal Decision Theory 
(New York Cambridge, 1999) 

Tt ıs important to note that this 15 only the case when all the relative expected 
utilities are defined There will be cases when they are not Not surprisingly, relative 
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These limitations suggest that there is further work to be done 
here, but still relative expectation theory 1s genuinely useful in solving 
some persistent and troubling problems ın infinite decision theory 

MARK COLYVAN 
University of Sydney 


—————————————————————M——————— 


expectation theory will not be able to solve these problems (Consider, for example, the 
case of play or not to play the Pasadena game Since the Pasadena game does not have 
an expectation, there is no relative expectation for playing the Pasadena game over not 
playing ıt See Nover and Hajek, "Vexing Expectations,” Hájek and Nover, "Perplexing 
Expectations," and Colyvan, "No Expectations ") 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors of The Journal of Philosophy take note with sorrow of the 
death of Henry E Kyburg on October 30, 2007 At the time of his death, 
Kyburg was Gideon Burbank Professor of Moral Philosophy and Pro- 
fessor of Computer Science at the University of Rochester, New York, 
and Pace Eminent Scholar at The Institute of Human and Machine 
Cognition, Pensacola, Florida 

Kyburg received his Ph D in Philosophy from Columbia University ın 
1955 under the supervision of Ernest Nagel His doctoral dissertation 
was Probability and Induction in the Cambridge School. Subsequently he was 
an Assistant Professor ın Mathematics at Wesleyan University (1958-61), 
Research Associate, Rockefeller Institute (1961-62), Associate Professor 
of Mathematcs and Philosophy, University of Denver (1962-63), Assoct- 
ate Professor of Philosophy, Wayne State University (1963-65), Professor 
of Philosophy (1965-2007), Burbank Professor of Moral and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy (1982-2007), and Professor of Computer Science (1986- 
2007) at the University of Rochester Kyburg was chair of the Philosophy 
Department at Rochester from 1969 to 1982 He became a Fellow of the 
Amenican Association for the Advancement of Science in 1982, a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1995, and a Fellow of the 
American Association for Artificial Intelligence in 2002 In 1982, he was 
awarded the Butler Medal for Philosophy in Silver by Columbia University 

Kyburg’s distinctive ideas concerning induction and probability were 
elaborated ın Probability and the Logic of Rational Belef (1961) and The 
Logical Foundations of Statistical Inference (1979) These books set the 
stage for the topics and issues Kyburg addressed ın his subsequent writ- 
ings Some of these later works (such as Uncertain Inference, coauthored 
with Choh Man Teng (2001), and the anthology Knowledge Representa- 
tion and Defeasible Reasoning, coedited with Greg Carlson and Ronald 
Lou: (1990)), were focused on relating his ideas to topics of interest in 
computer science Theory and Measurement (1983), Science and Reason 
(1990), and the collection of papers Epistemology and Inference (1983) 
embed his ideas on probability and induction in a sophisticated 
account of measurement, scientific theories and topics in epistemology 
The collection of essays, Probability Is the Very Guide in Life, coedited with 
Mariam Thalos (2002), emphasizes the practical applications of 
Kyburg's conception of probability Kyburg was a coeditor of several 
other works including a widely read and referenced anthology, Studis 
in Subjective Probabihty, that he coedited with Howard E Smokler This 
volume includes Kyburg's translation into English of Bruno de Finetti’s 
La Prevision This was the first such translation of this canonical 
testament of the foundation of subjective or personal probability 

Several leading ideas guided the view that Kyburg constructed (1) 
Judgments of belief probability ought to be grounded 1n information 
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accepted by the inquirer about frequencies of characteristic traits in sets 
ofsome kind (2) In agreement with De Finetti, Kyburg maintained that 
chance or statistical probability that other authors like Peirce thought 
should ground judgments of belief probability 1s metaphysical non- 
sense Unlike De Finetti, however, he thought 1t could be replaced by 
information about frequencies so that, again unlike De Finetti, Savage, 
and other personalists, he held that probability judgment could always 
be grounded in facts (3) However, the judgments of belief probabihty 
grounded in this way are, in general, interval-valued (4) Information 
about frequencies ın one reference class often conflict with nforma- 
tion in another Precise information about frequencies in a broader 
class takes precedence over less precise information in a narrower refer- 
ence class This allows for “updating” judgments of belief probability 
that are relatively indeterminate initially so that the new probabilities 
are represented by narrower intervals Such updating will, ın general, 
violate Bayesian prescriptions for updating probabilities on the basis 
of new data in a manner reminiscent of the proposals by RA Fisher 
for assigning probabilities on the basis of fiducial arguments (5) When 
the lower probability of the interval assigned a hypothesis about a fre- 
quency 1s above an appropriate threshold, the inquirer will be entitled 
to accept the hypothesis and use it ground further judgments of belief 
probability Kyburg noted that the set of propositions whose lower prob- 
abilities are above a given threshold will, 1n general, fail to be closed 
under deduction He illustrated this feature of his view by considering a 
fair lottery with n tickets (n large) and pointed out that the high proba- 
bility rule leads to predicting that “ticket 2 will not win” for each 2 This 
example became the famous lottery paradox 

Kyburg the scholar was also an important teacher His students at 
the University of Rochester included Prasanta Bandyopadhyay, Wilham 
Harper, Gary Merrill, Ron Low, Abhaya Nayak, Choh Man Teng, Teddy 
Seidenfeld, Mariam Thalos, and Gregory Wheeler 

Kyburg, the scholar and teacher, was also a sailor, an 1ce hockey player 
and a farmer who together with his wife Sarah, raised Black Angus cattle 
on their farm 1n Lyons, NY, where they were gracious hosts entertaining 
friends and colleagues as well as students ın a way that guests would 
always find memorable 

Kyburg’s work was characterized by originality, independence, great 
learning, a refusal to sacrifice accuracy and precision for the sake of an 
easy accessibility He remains a model of integrity to all who knew him 
And although he was clearly passionately devoted to his wife, his chil- 
dren, his farm and his work, Henry was a gentle man with a quiet sense 
of humor who reminded all of us of the importance of exercising criti- 
cal distance 1n philosophical reflection 

His presence will be missed by his many friends and colleagues 
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MEMO TO AUTHORS 


The Journal of Philosophy 1s published monthly, ın issues that (ordi- 
nanly) contain only 56 pages of copy, this limits the length of papers 
the editors can normally publish to no more than 7,500 words, or 18 
Journal pages A more precise way of determining length 1s by characters 
(including spaces) 2,850 characters per Journal page, or 51,300 char- 
acters per Journal article of 18 pages 

The editors request that three copies (or an electronic version) of all 
manuscripts submitted be prepared according to the following guidelines 


(1) All material, including the quotations and footnotes, must be typed, 
double-spaced, and one-sided, with ample margins left and nght, 
top and bottom 

(2) No bibhographies will be published, bibliographical material should 
be put into footnotes 

(3) Footnotes should be complete, according to Journal style (see any 
issue) Journal citations should include name of journal in full, 
volume number, issue number, month or season, year, and pages 
Book references should include publisher, U S city of publication, 
and date Footnotes should be gathered at the end of the article 

(4) Quotations should be checked by the author, capitalization, italics, 
spelling, and the like should match the original 

(5) If there are diagrams, they should be provided camera-ready by the 
author If there are special symbols, they should be widely spaced 
and clearly marked Standard logic symbols are available, and letters 
of the Greek and script alphabet 

(6) No underlining, please limit use of italics to technical terms (when 
they are 1ntroduced) and to variables 

(7) Minimize use of contractions 


The editors are willing to read and evaluate a manuscript that does not 
meet these guidelmes, provided the author agrees to meet them before 
submuttmg a final manuscript. The editors may ask for revision of exces- 
sively long manuscripts, and may require reformatting of accepted manu- 
scnpts They also request an electronic version with the final hard copy 

The Journal of Philosophy does not publish papers that are primarily his- 
torical or expository, the editors urge that such manuscripts be submitted 
elsewhere While we do not publish manuscripts that mainly comment on 
articles published elsewhere, we do have a *Comments and Criticism" 
section in which short responses to Journal arucles may be published 

Manuscnpts may be sent to John Smyhe, Managing Editor, The Journal 
of Philosophy, 709 Philosophy Hall, 1150 Amsterdam Avenue, Mail 
Code 4972, New York, NY 10027, Email jys3@columbia edu 
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THE SITUATION-DEPENDENCY OF PERCEPTION* 


ow can percepuon give us knowledge of the world? One of 
the challenges 1n answering this question 1s that we always 
perceive objects from a particular location, under particular 
lighting conditions, and similar features of the environment that de- 
termine the way objects are presented Despite this fact, we can per- 
ceive the shape and color of objects ' We can perceive the shape of 
objects although only the facing surfaces are visible, and we can 
perceive two same-sized objects located at different distances to be the 
same size Similarly, we can perceive the uniform color of a yellow wall 
although parts of it are illuminated more brightly than others, and we 
can recognize the sound of a cello regardless of whether it 1s played 
on a street or in a concert hall More generally, subjects can perceive 
the properties objects have regardless of the situational features, al- 
though the way an object 15 presented always depends on the situa- 
tional features 
When I speak of objects without further qualification, I mean mind- 
independent, external objects, such as cats and tables Let us call the 
properties that an object has regardless of the situational features the 
intrinsic properties of the object. An intrinsic property of an object ıs a 


*] am indebted to Keith Allen, Robert Audi, Stephen Engstrom, Alan Hayek, Benj 
Hellie, Anjana Jacob, James John, Unah Kriegel, William Lycan, Mohan Matthen, 
Anders Nes, Gurpreet Rattan, Sydney Shoemaker, Declan Smithies, Evan Thompson, 
Timothy Williamson, Wayne Wu, and the members of the Australian National University 
philosophy of mind reading group for comments on a draft of this paper Special thanks 
are due to David Chalmers, Anil Gupta, John McDowell, and Jonathan Schaffer I am 
also grateful to members of audiences at the ANU, University of Oslo, University of 
Oxford, and Rutgers University—in particular Herman Cappelen, Bill Fish, Jason 
Stanley, Fiona Macpherson, and Kim Sterelny Thanks finally to the Norwegian Research 
Council for generous funding while I was wnting this paper 

! Of course, there are breakdown conditions One cannot, for instance, tell whether 
a shape 1s a sphere or a cube, if one perceives it from sufficiently close up 
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property that does not depend on the object's relations to other 
individuals distinct from itself The intrinsic properties that are of 
relevance to the current discussion are the perceivable intrinsic prop- 
erties ? Let us call the features of the environment that determine 
the way an object ıs presented the setuational features The hghung 
conditions and the subject's location in relation to perceived objects 
are the situational features that are typically the most salient for 
the ways objects are presented—at least for human visual perception 

If the way an object ıs presented always depends on the situational 
features, then an explanation ıs needed for how one can have 
knowledge of the intrinsic properties of objects through perception 
The aim of this paper ıs to contribute to such an explanation The 
main thesis ıs that perceptual experience ıs necessarily situation- 
dependent Call this the setuation-dependency thesis In short the idea 1s 
that the way an object is must not just be distinguished from the way it 
appears and the way it ıs represented, but also from the way it 1s 
presented given the situational features I argue that the way an object 
1s presented is best understood in terms of external, mund- 
independent, but situation-dependent properties that the object 


?For a discussion of intrinsic properties, see Bnan Weatherson, “Intrinsic vs 
Extrinsic Properties,” in Edward Zalta, ed , The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (2006) 
In the context of the present discussion, I take for granted that colors are external, 
mmdandependent, and intrinsic properties of surfaces, solids, or hght For a defense 
of colors as intrinsic properties, see Alex Byrne and David Hilbert, “Color Pnmitivism,” 
1n Ralph Schumacher, ed , Perception and the Status of Secondary Qualities (Boston Kluwer, 
forthcommg) My argument 1s agnostic on the different possible ways of treating col- 
ors as mind-independent properties So it 1s agnostic on views according to which colors 
are reflectance properties and so-called primitivist and naive realist accounts of colors 
For a defense of an understanding of colors as reflectance properties, see Mohan 
Matthen, “Biological Functions and Perceptual Content,” this JOURNAL, LXXXV, 1 (Jan- 
uary 1988) 5-27, and Byrne and Hilbert, "Color Realism and Color Science," Behavioral 
and Bram Sciences, xxvi, 1 (February 2003) 3-21 For critical discussions, see CL 
Hardin, Color for Philosophers Unweaving the Rainbow (Indianapolis Hackett, 1988), and 
Brian McLaughlin, “Color, Consciousness, and Color Consciousness," in Aleksander 
Joke and Quentin Smith, eds , New Essays on Consciousness (New York Oxford, 2003), 
pp 97-154 Fora defense of a naive realist view of color, see John Campbell, “A Simple 
View of Colour,” m John Haldane and Cnspm Wright, eds , Reality Representation and 
Projection (New York Oxford, 1993), pp 257-68 Colors understood in terms of dıs- 
positional properties are often considered to be mindundependent, for example, Syd- 
ney Shoemaker, “On the Way Things Appear,” in Tamar Gendler and John Hawthorne, 
eds , Perceptual Experience (New York Oxford, 2006), pp 461-80 Similarly, views that 
analyze what ıt ıs for something to be colored ın terms of what ıt 1s for something to look 
colored are sometimes considered to be compatible with the idea that colors are mind- 
independent, for example, Alva Noé, Action in Perception (Cambridge MIT, 2004) 
Insofar as such accounts treat colors in terms of experiences of color, they are Just a 
version of the view that colors are mind-dependent properties For an excellent de- 
fense of this thesis, see Keith. Allen, "The Mind-Independence of Colour," European 
Journal of Philosophy (forthcoming) 
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has given its trinsic properties and the situational features ? I will 
spell out the situation-dependency thesis ın terms of the idea that 
perception represents situation-dependent properties To a first 
approximation, situation-dependent properties are extrinsic, mind- 
independent properties that are exclusively sensitive to and ontolog- 
ically dependent on intrinsic properties and the situational features 
They play a pivotal epistemic role insofar as the perception of ın- 
trinsic properties 1s epistemically dependent on the representation of 
situation-dependent properties By arguing for this epistemic depen- 
dency, I aim to establish that the situation-dependency of perception 
1s a desideratum for any account of perception 

My argument has three parts First, I argue for the situation- 
dependency thesis Second, I show that perception of the intrinsic 
properties of objects ıs epistemically dependent on representations 
of situation-dependent properties Third, I argue that recognizing 
the situation-dependency thesis makes ıt possible to acknowledge 
that objects are presented a certain way, while holding on to the 
intuition that subjects directly perceive physical objects. Before I em- 
bark on this project 1t will be helpful to motivate the situation- 
dependency thesis in light of standard views of perception 


I BACKGROUND 


Traditionally, the way an object 1s presented given the situational 
features has been downplayed or conflated with either the way the 
object appears to one (which 1s a matter of the phenomenology of 
perception) or with the way one represents the object (which 1s a mat- 
ter of perceptual content) * Views that downplay the fact that objects 
are presented a certain way given the situational features insist that 
subjects perceive the intrinsic properties of objects directly If we per- 
ceive intrinsic properties directly, then 1t would seem that there 1s no 
need to appeal to what I call situation-dependent properties 


? This use of the phrase that objects are presented ın a certam way must be dis- 
tinguished from the use of the phrase that picks out a subjective, sensational property 
of experience John McDowell wntes of the determinateness wth which shades of 
colors "are presented in one's visual experience" —Mind and World (Cambridge Har- 
vard, 1994), p 56 What McDowell has in mind here 1s a particular phenomenon of 
the sensible qualities of experience McDowell's idea of something being presented in 
one's visual experience must be distinguished from the idea I am concerned with, 
namely the idea of the way objects are presented understood in terms of the mind- 
independent, situauon-dependent properties of objects 

* Appearances have ın turn been understood in terms of the way an object is per- 
ceived, the way it 1s given in experience, the way ıt ıs presented in one's visual ex- 
perience, or some other mind-dependent property of experience These notions differ 
substanually, but all concern the phenomenology of experience 
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Against such naive direct realist views,” I argue that if we take 
seriously how subjects gain knowledge through perception, we must 
acknowledge that the way an object is presented depends on the 
situational features I will argue that ıt follows from this that per- 
ceptual knowledge of intrinsic properties 1s epistemically dependent 
on representing the relevant situation-dependent properties If this 1s 
night, then the question of how subjects can have perceptual knowl- 
edge of objects cannot be answered by insisting that we perceive 
intrinsic properties directly 

A second influential line of thought in the philosophy of perception 
1s to understand the ways objects are presented given the situational 
features as mind-dependent This line of thought goes back to Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume Hume wnites “[T]he table, which we see, seems to 
diminish, as we remove farther from it. but the real table, which exists 
independent of us, suffers no alteration 1t was, therefore, nothing but 
its image, which was present to the mind "? By presupposing that the 
appearance of an object is a case of an illusion, Hume is led to conclude 
that appearances are mind-dependent items of sorts The thought that 
there 1s something present to the mind that 1s distinct from the per- 
ceived object has motivated different versions of phenomenalism, sense- 
data theones, and indirect realism ^ The details of these views differ 
radically, ın particular with respect to the ontological and epistemo- 
logical status of that which 1s directly present to the mind What the 
views 1n this tradition have in common ıs the thesis that what ıs dr- 
rectly present to consciousness 1s a mind-dependent property or object 
rather than a property of the physical object that the perception 1s of ® 


*It 1s important. to distinguish “naive direct realism" from “naive realism” as 
defended, for example, by Michael Martin, “The Reality of Appearances,” in Mark 
Sainsbury, ed , Thought and Ontology (Milan, Italy Franco Angeli, 1997), pp 81-106 
The former is a thesis about the direct object of perception, the latter 1s a thesis about 
the mind-independence of the objects, properties, and relations that we perceive 

* Hume, “An Enquiry concernmg Human Understanding,” in &nquiries Concerning 
Human Understanding and Concerning the Principles of Morals, L A Selby-Bigge and P H 
Nidditch, eds (New York Oxford, 1975), p 152 

"HH Prce famously argues that sense-data are mind-dependent, nonphysical 
objects See his Perception (London, UK. Methuen, 1950, first published 1932) Frank 
Jackson defends the existence of nonphysical sense-data on the basis of linguistic 
analysis See his Perception (New York Cambridge, 1977) He interprets the claim 
"object x looks red” as having the underlying form, "Subject S sees a red sense-datum 
belonging to x" More recently, he has distanced himself from his unabashed sense- 
data view See his From Metaphystcs to Ethics (New York Oxford, 1998) I follow AD 
Smith ın treating sense-data theories as a version of indirect realism See his The Problem 
of Perception (Cambridge Harvard, 2002) 

* This thesis is compatible with the claim that the intentional object of perception 
1s an external, mind-ndependent object and with the claim that perceptual content 
represents (possibly among other things) external and mmdandependent objects 
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Against the views in this tradition, I argue that at least part of 
what 1s typically understood as mind-dependent should be under- 
stood 1n terms of the situation-dependency of perception In short, 
the idea 1s that the ways objects are presented are best understood 
as external, mind-independent, but situation-dependent properties 
of the object Understanding the ways objects are presented as ex- 
ternal and mind-dependent makes it possible to distinguish between 
the subjective aspect of perception, on the one hand, and its ob- 
jective, but situation-dependent aspect on the other 

The distinction between the subjective and objecuve properties of 
perception has been understood in many different ways, but all con- 
cern the dependence or independence of perception on the subject's 
sensibility or cognition In the idealist tradition, the distinction 1s under- 
stood to mark the extent to which subjects perceive reality indepen- 
dently of their sensibility or cognition Insofar as perception 1s subjective, 
perception is understood to be constitutive of its object In the phenome- 
nological tradition, the distinction ıs understood to mark the extent to 
which the object of phenomenal consciousness 1s mind-dependent 

Phenomenalism, indirect realism, and direct realism differ with 
respect to what constitutes the object of perception The question of 
what perception ıs of and what perception represents must be dis- 
tinguished from the question of how the relationship between the 
representational content and the phenomenology of experience 1s 
conceived The argument presented here 1s agnostic on the answer 
to the second question If the argument holds at all, ıt will hold re- 
gardless of how the debate on the relation between the representa- 
tional content and the phenomenology of experience 1s resolved The 
present discussion does however relate to that debate insofar as I 
argue that at least part of what 1s often conceived of only in terms 
of the phenomenology of experience should be thought of, at least 
in part, in terms of representations of external, mmindandependent 
properties of objects This by no means amounts to a denial of non- 
representational appearance properties As I will argue in the next 
section, the thesis that perception involves representations of situation- 
dependent properties 1s compatible with these properties being ac- 
companied by appearance properties 


II THE ARGUMENT FOR THE SITUATION-DEPENDENCY THESIS 


Phenomenalists and indirect realists treat the ways objects appear 
as something mind-dependent There are no doubt mind-dependent 
ways that objects appear However one understands these mind- 
dependent ways that objects appear, I will argue that experience 
represents the mznd-ndependent ways that objects are presented given 
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the situational features The way an object 1s presented can be under- 
stood strictly externally, namely as determined by the object's intrinsic 
properties and the situational features ° For the visual perception of 
size and shape, the percerver’s location in relation to the perceived 
object 1s the crucial situational feature that determines how the ob- 
Ject ıs presented For the perception of color, the lighting conditions 
and color context are among the crucial situational features 

If the way an object 1s presented 1s understood as external and 
muind-independent, ıt can be understood in terms of the properties 
the object has given the situational features, that 1s, the object's 
situation-dependent properties  Situatwn-dependent properties are 
(nonconstant) functions of the mtrinsic properties of the object 
and the situational features This means that fixing the intrinsic 
properties and the situational features fixes the situation-dependent 
properties Furthermore, situation-dependent properties are onto- 
logically dependent on and exclusively sensitive to intrinsic proper- 
ties and situational features " 

It will be helpful to consider some examples Take the cup on 
my table It 1s presented in a certain way given my location One side 


*'This thesis draws on several well-known concepts Noé’s (op cit) notion of P- 
properties and Christopher Peacocke’s notion of a scene—A Study of Concepts 
(Cambridge MIT, 1992), see especially chapter 3 As I show below, situation-dependent 
properties can be understood as the properties constituting scenes I discuss Noé’s view 
in my "Action and Sel£Location in Perception,” Mind, cxvi, 463 (July 2007) 603-32 
In bnef, Noé understands P-properties as projections on a plane perpendicular to the 
subject's line of sight Although he insists that they are objective, mind-independent 
properties, he analyzes them in terms of how things look to perceivers, more specifically 
m terms of what he calls phenomenal objectivism and in terms of the psychological 
notion of a visual field In this respect, they are the very same kind of properties that 
James J Gibson refers to as visual field properties and Peacocke refers to as sensational 
properties See Gibson, The Perception of the Visual World (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 
1950), and Peacocke, “Sensational Properties Theses to Accept and Theses to Reject,” 
in Revue Internationale de Philosophie, m a special issue on the Philosophy of Mind edited 
by Joëlle Proust (forthcoming) For a defense of this thesis, see Allen, “Being Coloured 
and Looking Coloured” (manuscript) Matthen argues for an idea that 1s similar to 
Noé’s—Seemng, Dong, and Knowing (New York Oxford, 2005) According to Matthen, a 
surface 1s presented as it 15—color-wise—in part because of a property it has, its color, 
and ın part because of the condition 1t is in. In contrast to P-properties, situation- 
dependent properties are not analyzed 1n terms of how things look Furthermore, they 
are not properties of the visual field and are not two-dimensional geometncal 
projections However, as I will argue, recognizing situation-dependent properties is 
compatible with there being properties that capture how things look 

? An alternative label might be "relational properties " But relational properties 
have been understood as properties that involve relations to a perceiver's mind For 
discussion, see Evan Thompson, Colour Vision (New York Routledge, 1995) Since the 
properties I am introducing are a function only of external, mind-independent fea- 
tures 1t 1s important to distinguish them clearly from such relational properties 

"Thanks to Alan Hájek for helpful discussions about different ways of understand- 
ing relations of ontological dependence 
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1s closer than the other, one part faces away from me Its shape 1s 
presented in an egocentric frame of reference, which in turn means 
that the object and its parts are presented as standing in specific 
spatial relations to me The way the cup 1s presented to a location 1s 
on the suggested view an external and mindandependent, albeit 
situation-dependent property of the world Any perceiver occupying 
the same location would, ceteris paribus, be presented with the cup in 
the very same way Similarly, the way the color of the cup 1s presented 
is the way its intrinsic color property manifests itself given the current 
lighting conditions If the intrinsic color property is conceived of as a 
reflectance property, then the correlating situation-dependent 
property will be a wavelength emittence property 

It ıs conceivable that two objects with different intrinsic properties 
can have the very same situation-dependent property given suitable 
situational features So it 1s conceivable that, say, a blue couch under 
yellow lighting conditions has the very same situation-dependent 
color property as a green couch under standard lighting conditions 
Furthermore, the thesis that there is a distinction between the 
situation-dependent properties and the intrinsic properties of an 
objectis compatible with the existence of cases in which the situation- 
dependent and intrinsic properties of an object match Say I am 
looking at the round mm of a cup from directly above From such a 
location, the rim of the cup 1s presented as round But even ın this 
case, there 1s a metaphysical distinction between the two properties 
The important point 1s that given the spatiotemporal nature of per- 
ception,” there 1s a distinction between the way an object 1s presented 
and the way it 1s regardless of the situational features In other words, 
there ıs a distinction between the situation-dependent and the ın- 
trinsic properties of an object 

The idea of situation-dependent properties can be understood in 
terms of Christopher Peacocke’s notion of a scene A scene 1s “the 
volume of the real world around the perceiver at the time of the ex- 
perience, with an origin and axes in the real world fixed ın accordance 
with the labeling of the scenario "? The scenario 1s a way of locating ob- 
jects, properties, and relations in relation to a labeled origin and axes 
The elements of a scene can be understood as situation-dependent 
spatial properties An object is presented in different ways to different 
locations 1n a world and it 1s an objective mind-independent feature 
of the object that ıt 15 so presented Since situation-dependent spatial 
properties are location-relative properties rather than perceiver-relative 


1 elaborate on this spatiotemporal nature of perception ın section III 
P Peacocke, A Study of Concepts, p 64 
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properties, any perceiver occupying the same location 1s, ceteris paribus, 
presented with the very same situation-dependent spatial properties 

The distinction between a scene and a world that 1s not location- 
relative 1s, however, only helpful to bring out the contrast between 
intrinsic spatial properties and the correlating situation-dependent 
properties Itis not helpful to bring out the contrast between intrinsic 
colors or sounds and the correlating situation-dependent properties 
The reason ıs that the situational features relevant for perceiving 
spatial properties 1s location-relative (for instance, the distance from 
the perceiver and the onentation relative to the perceiver), while the 
situational features relevant for perceiving color properties are not 
(for instance, the hghting conditions) Lighting conditions are pres- 
ent in the scene and the world that 1s not location-relative Therefore, 
the distinction between intrinsic color properties and the correlating 
situation-dependent properties cannot be analyzed in terms of the 
distinction between scenes and the world that 1s not location-relative 
What we need 1s a distinction between scenes and the intrinsic prop- 
erties in the relevant part of the uncentered world That is just the 
distinction between situation-dependent and intrinsic properties “ 

The very same two aspects that are involved ın veridical perception 
can be argued to be involved ın cases of illusion and hallucination, 
at least if the 1llusion or hallucination ıs of a seemingly colored and 
three-dimensional space-occupier When one hallucinates an elf, one 
has a seeming point of view 1n relation to the elf One can distinguish 
between the way the elf seems to fill out space from the way 1t seems 
to be presented given one’s location So the distinction between 
situation-dependent and intrinsic (hallucinated) properties holds for 
cases of illusion and hallucination in the very same way as 1t holds 
for cases of accurate perception 

Thinking about the ways objects are presented ın terms of situation- 
dependent properties makes it possible to acknowledge that as the 
situational features change, perceptual content remains the same with 
regard to the intrinsic properties of objects, but changes with regard to 
the situation-dependent properties Furthermore, by understanding the 
ways objects are presented in terms of situation-dependent properties, 
the difference between how objects are presented and how one perceives 


“With certain qualifications, situation-dependent properties could also be under- 
stood as what constitutes a centered world or in terms of centered properties The 
distinction between a centered and an uncentered world 1s, however, only helpful to 
bring out the contrast between intrinsic spatial properties and the correlating situation- 
dependent properties It is not helpful to bring out the contrast between intrinsic colors 
or sounds and the correlating situation-dependent properties 
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them to be can be clearly brought out as a difference in whatis perceived, 
and thereby distinguished from any differences ın the ways in which an 
object, property, or relation is perceived The point is to disunguish 


(1) the way an object 1s presented given the situational features 
from any 
(2) mind-dependent objects or properties 5 


The distinction between situation-dependent and intrinsic properties 
1s not a distinction between the properties objects appear to have and 
the properties those objects actually have Nor 1s it a distinction be- 
tween the properties objects appear to have and the properties our 
experience represents objects as having Since both intrinsic and 
situation-dependent properties are external and mind-independent, 
the distinction between them does not run parallel to the distinction 
between the properties of experience and the properties of ob- 
jects The distinction lies rather within the realm of external, mind- 
dependent properties of objects 

I am not arguing that every phenomenological difference should 
be understood in terms of a representational difference Take Ernst 
Mach’s example of perceiving a shape from the same angle once as a 
square and once as a diamond The difference ın perception 1s due to 
a difference in the way 1t1s perceived As Peacocke has argued, the way 
it 15 perceived contributes to what 1t is like to have the experience 
and is not captured in the representational content of perception ? 
In such cases, there 1s no external difference to be represented and 
so the difference 1n phenomenology cannot be explained in texms 
of a difference in representations of mind-independent properties 
or objects 

I am arguing only that what 1s often understood solely in terms 
of mind-dependent properties or objects should be understood at 
least 1n part 1n terms of situation-dependent properties When one 
changes one’s location in relation to a shape, the way the shape 
is presented changes, that ıs, something external and muind- 
independent changes, namely the situation-dependent property of 
the object In contrast to Mach’s case, the change in the expen- 


P The mind-dependent objects or properties can be understood for ın stance in 
terms of sensational properties, appearance properties, or any number of mind- 
dependent ways that an object appears to a subject 

lê See, for instance, his A Study of Concepts, pp 74-77, and also his "Does Per- 
ception Have a Nonconceptual Content?," this JOURNAL, xcvi, 5 (May 2001) 239- 
64, p 253f 
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ence due to the change in situational features can be explained 
with regard to the situation-dependency, rather than the subjectiv- 
ity of perception To a first approximation the subjectivity of ex- 
perience can be understood as any aspect of experience that 1s a 
matter of mind-dependent properties or objects of the experience 
rather than the external, mind-independent objects and properties 
that the experience 15 of The point of distinguishing the situation- 
dependency from the subjectivity of perception 1s to contrast the 
properties of external objects from the properties of experience 
and the mind-dependent objects of experience 

Insisung that the ways objects are presented are mmd-ndependent 
1s of course not to deny that representations of these ways are mind- 
dependent But it 15 crucial to distinguish 


(3) representations of the way an object 1s presented given the situa- 
tional features 


from how the object appears to be and from the way the object 1s 
presented How one represents objects as being presented is de- 
pendent on one's sensory system Representations have been under- 
stood 1n many different ways The present argument holds for any 
understanding that ıs committed to the most basic principle of char- 
actenzing perceptual content 1n terms of representations, namely, 
that there 1s a distinction between the case in which things are as they 
are represented to be and the case in which things are otherwise In 
other words, the only principle that the use of representations here 1s 
committed to 1s that representations have accuracy conditions ” This 
commitment 1s neutral on the question of whether perceptual con- 
tent 15 conceptual or nonconceptual, whether perceptual content 1s 
propositional or image-like, or whether representational properties 
are pure or impure ”? 

In the interest of generality, I will not commit myself to a particu- 
lar way of thinking about representations other than representa- 


"In the context of this paper, I take for granted that experience 1s subject to 
accuracy conditions This idea has been denied by adverbialists, such as Roderick 
Chisholm—see his Percewing (Ithaca Cornell, 1957) More recently, the thesis has 
been argued against by Charles Travis, “Silence of the Senses,” Mind, ex, 449 (Jan- 
uary 2004) 57-94, and by Bill Brewer, “Perception and Content,” European Journal of 
Philosophy, xiv, 2 (August 2006) 165-81 

P Pure representational properties are properties of representing a content, while 
impure representational properties are properties of representing a content in a cer- 
tam way For a defense of this distinction, see Chalmers, "The Representational Char- 
acter of Experience,” in Brian Leiter, ed , The Future for Philosophy (New York Oxford, 
2004), pp 153-81 
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tions having accuracy conditions It 1s crucial, however, to be spe- 
cific about what ıs represented when a subject has a scene in view 
What one represents cannot simply reflect how objects are 
presented It cannot be mght that subjects, say, represent every- 
thing that they have 1n view A myopic perceiver will represent less 
detail than someone with excellent vision given the very same scene, 
and a cat will represent something different from a human because 
its sensory apparatus 1s set up differently Thus, what a subject rep- 
resents must depend on what 1s perceptually available to her What 1s 
perceptually available to a subject 1s determined by what could be 
perceptually discerned by her, which in turn 1s determined by her 
perceptual system The number of leaves on a tree 1s, for example, 
not perceptually available to most humans, since our perceptual 
system does not have the capacity to perceive numbers of similar 
objects far beyond five There ıs a further complication Subjects are 
not necessarily aware of everything that 1s perceptually available to 
them Say I see a tree swaying ın the breeze I might not be aware of 
the specific movement of a particular leaf fluttering in the breeze or 
a bug on one of the twigs, although these are details that are 
perceptually available to me and thus details of which I could be 
aware So what 1s perceptually available must be determined dis- 
positionally for something to be perceptually available ıs for ıt to 
be something of which a subject can be perceptually aware given 
her perceptual system 

The important point for the present argument ıs that the dif 
ferences in our perceptual systems affect only what we represent 
of a perceived scene It does not affect the situation-dependent 
properties It 1s crucial to distinguish both between what is there 
to be picked up and what one’s perceptual system can pick up, 
as well as between what one’s perceptual system in fact picks up 
and what one ıs perceptually conscious of How one represents 
situation-dependent properties and what one represents when one 
has a particular scene in view depends on one’s perceptual sys- 
tem By contrast, the situation-dependent properties are there to be 
picked up regardless of whether one 1s the kind of perceiver that 
can pick them up and regardless of whether one actually does pick 
them up In this respect, situation-dependent properties are just like 
intrinsic properties 

It will be helpful to work through an example Consider Peacocke’s 
example of two same-sized trees located at different distances from 
a subject Peacocke analyzes the difference between the actual and 
the apparent sizes of the trees in terms of “a duality of represen- 
tational properties and properties of the two-dimensional visual 
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field "? He identifies the properties of the two-dimensional visual 
field as sensational properties So according to Peacocke, the dif 
ference between the perceptions of each tree 1s a difference in sen- 
sations, not a difference in representations 

By recognizing situation-dependent properties, at least part of 
what Peacocke understands as a difference in sensations can be re- 
duced to a difference in representations of situation-dependent prop- 
erties So Peacocke’s duality can be thought of as a duality within 
the representational properties Such an approach allows one to 
think of the apparent difference in size not as an aspect of the visual 
field, but rather as an aspect of the world as 1t 15 presented to the 
perceiver's location I am not denying that there 1s a visual field and 
I am not denying that the representations of situation-dependent 
properties could be matched by sensational properties I am argu- 
ing that Peacocke's trees can be explamed without appeal to the 
psychological notion of a visual field They can be explamed with 
regard to the world as 1t presents itself to the perceiver’s location, 
that ıs, with regard to external, mind-independent, but situation- 
dependent properties of objects Since the situation-dependent prop- 
erties are actual properties of the object given the situational features, 
one can say that there is a difference between the perception of the 
two trees with regard to the properties represented, and thus a dif- 
ference in the externally individuated content of perception In the 
veridical case, experience represents the trees as having the same 1n- 
trinsic size properties, but as having different situation-dependent 
size properties Once representations of situation-dependent proper- 
tes are recognized, the apparent difference 1n size between the trees 
can be understood as a difference in situation-dependent proper- 
ties So once situation-dependent properties have been introduced, 
there 1s no need to appeal to sensational properties in the subject’s 
visual field to explain the apparent difference in size of the two trees 

Now one could object that this leads to the problem that percep- 
tion will represent the trees as both the same size and as different 
In size 


(a) (Tree, and Trees are different in size, Tree, and Tree» are the same size) 


This cannot be the night way of characterizing the content since ıt 
would render the content incoherent Since the situation-dependent 
properties will differ from the intrinsic properties ın any standard 


1 Peacocke, Sense and Content Expenence, Thought, and Ther Relations (New York 
Oxford, 1983), p 13 
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case of perception, most perceptual contents (so characterized) will 
exhibit a similar incoherence 

Since, however, the sense 1n which the two trees are different in 
size 1s distinct from the sense in which they are the same size, the 
content in the case at hand ıs not incoherent When the two com- 
ponents of perceptual content are assessed, they are assessed relative 
to different aspects of the object (the object given the situational 
features, the object regardless of the situational features) The ın- 
coherence of (a) 1s just a way of describing the puzzle of perception 
that we are trying to come to grips with. one can perceive an object's 
intrinsic properties although the way an object 1s presented depends 
on the situational features By showing that subjects represent both 
intrinsic and situation-dependent properties, it 1s possible to ac- 
knowledge that there 1s a sense 1n which perceiving the two trees as 
different in size is accurate they really are presented as different in 
size given the subject's location in relation to the trees 

These considerations bring out a second problem with the way (a) 
characterizes the content in question The two trees do not look to be 
both the same and different ın size They look to be the same size due 
to the fact that the closer tree 1s presented as larger than the tree that 
1s further away So the situation-dependent properties and intrinsic 
properties are not on par One could try to account for the difference 
between the two properties by including more than the outcome of 
the function 


(b) (Tree, and Trees are different in size given the situational features, 
Tree; and Trees are the same size) 


This suggestion 1s similar to Gilbert Harman’s suggestion Harman 
argues that the “feature of a tree from here 1s an objective feature of 
the tree in relation to here, a feature to which perceivers are sensi 
tive and which their visual experience can somehow represent things 
as having from here ”” 

The problem with the content characterized by (b) is that ıt ın- 
volves more information than ıs required The thesis that perception 
represents situation-dependent properties as well as intrinsic prop- 
erties does not require that the setuational features under which an 
object 1s perceived be represented The specific angle at which one 
perceives a table or the precise brightness of the hght are features that 


? Harman, “The Intrinsic Quality of Experience,” in James Tomberhn, ed, 
Philosophical Perspectives Action Theory and Philosophy of Mind, Volume 4 (Northridge, 
CA. Ridgeview, 1990), pp 31-52 
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are arguably not perceptually available, at least not to most human 
perceivers More importantly, subjects can perceive the trees to be 
different ın size given their location, without being aware of their 
location 1n relation to the trees All that the situation-dependency 
thesis ıs committed to ıs that subjects represent suuation-dependent 
propertws and so the effect of situational features This idea involves 
no commitment to saying that subjects represent sziuational features 

Another way of bringing out the issue ıs with regard to the 
difference between relational and monadic properties Situation- 
dependent properties can appear to be monadic properties But a 
property can appear to be monadic and nonetheless reveal itself to be 
relational on reflection ? Although situation-dependent properties 
are relational properties insofar as they are a function of intrinsic 
properties and situational features, they need not be represented as 
relational properties Moreover the fact that they are relational prop- 
erties need not reveal itself in the phenomenology of perception 
One might want to take these considerations into account by char- 
acterizing the content in the followimg way 


(c) (Tree; and Treeg are situation-dependently different in size, Tree, 
and Trees are intrinsically the same size) 


This proposal ıs similar to Michael Tye's * Tye argues that “expe- 
rience represents the nearer tree as having a facing surface that 
differs in its viewpoint-relative size from the facing surface of the 
further tree, even though it also represents the two trees as having 
the same viewpointindependent size” (:b1d , p. 124) 

The problem with this characterization of the content 1s that 
the content represents whether a property ıs a situation-dependent 
property or an intrinsic property Although human perceivers might 
typically be able to distinguish, say, the 1ntrinsic shape of an object 
from the correlated situation-dependent property, it 1s easy to 
imagine a situation ın which a subject ıs not able to tell whether a 
perceived property ıs mtrinsic or situation-dependent Tye goes on 
to argue that the nearer tree 1s represented as being larger from 
here This idea implies that perceivers are aware not only whether 
a property is a situation-dependent property or an intrinsic prop- 
erty, 1t implies that perceivers are aware of the situational features 


? For a discussion of such features of properties, see Anil Gupta, “Meaning and 
Misconceptions,” in Ray Jackendoff et al, eds, Language, Logic, and Concepts (Cam- 
bridge MIT, 1999), pp 15-41 

z Tye, “Perceptual Experience is a Many-Layered Thing,” in E Villanueva, ed , Phil- 
osophical Issues, Volume 7 (Atascadero, CA Ridgeview, 1995), pp 117-26 
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As I argued above this 1s cognitively too demanding a requirement 
for perception 

These problems can be avoided by charactenzing the content in 
the following way 


(d) (Tree; and Trees are the same size’, Tree; and Trees are different 
in size”) 


Metaphysically speaking the single primed property is a situation- 
dependent property and the double primed property 1s an intrinsic 
property But perception need not represent these metaphysical facts 

An analogous analysis can be given for a case involving color 
properties Consider a subject who ıs perceiving a blue couch in 
bright ight Due to the bright light, the couch is situation- 
dependently green The subject’s perceptual content can be char- 
acterized in the following way 


(e) (that couch is blue’, that couch 1s green") 


This way of characterizing the content makes it possible to ac- 
knowledge that the situation-dependency thesis involves no commit- 
ment to subjects knowing whether a property 1s a situation-dependent 
property or an intrinsic property 

There are many possible ways of understanding the way situation- 
dependent properties are reflected in the phenomenology of per- 
ception My argument is agnostic on how this issue ıs conceived I 
amm to establish that whatever stance 1s taken toward the way intrinsic 
properties are reflected in phenomenology should be taken towards 
the way situation-dependent properties are reflected in phenome- 
nology Whatever differences there are in phenomenology are ar- 
guably psychological differences For human percetvers, intrinsic 
properties are usually more salient than situation-dependent prop- 
erties Therefore, they are typically in the foreground of our per- 
ceptual phenomenology ? 


3 David Chalmers discusses many possible ways of thinking about the phenome- 
nology of the perceptual experience of a wall that ıs partially in shadow See his 
"Perception and the Fall from Eden," in Gendler and Hawthorne, eds, Perceptual 
Experience, pp 49-125, in particular pp 84-89 His distinction between simple and 
complex phenomenology 1s particularly salient for the present discussion On the 
simple view, only what I call situation-dependent properties are reflected in the 
phenomenology of an experience On the complex view, the experience represents 
an intrinsic property in conjunction with a situational feature As I have argued, this 
involves more information than required The specific angle at which one perceives 
a table or the precise brightness of the light are features that are arguably not per- 
ceptually available, at least not to most human perceivers I take it to be plausible that 
typically both situation-dependent properties and intrinsic properties are reflected ın 
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This analysis 1s congenial to William Lycan’s argument?! that the 
apparent difference in the sizes of Peacocke's trees 1s represented 
in experience However, it differs from his analysis insofar as my 
thesis 15 not understood to imply that something other than mind- 
independent propertes, objects, and relations are represented 
Lycan argues that perceptual representations have at least two layers 
One ıs concerned with external, mindandependent physical objects, 
properties, and relations, the other 1s concerned with mznd-dependent 
intentional objects and relational properties, namely colored shapes 
“We do visually represent the trees as being of the same size etc , but 
we do that by representing colored shapes and relations between 
them Some of the shapes—in particular those corresponding to the 
trees—are represented as being larger shapes than others, as oc- 
cluding others, and so forth As with all intentional objects, ıt does 
not follow that there are any actual things that have such relational 
properties” (15d , p 95) Lycan introduces a kind of mind-dependent 
intentional object to account for the two trees appearing different 
in size He mirrors Hume’s motivation for introducing such objects 
when he writes “in Peacocke’s example there are a veridical road- 
and-same-sized trees presentation and an illusory different-sized- 
tree-shapes presentation made ın the same visual experience The 
experience has one truth-condition that would be satisfied by the 
apparent different-sized shapes, and another that 1s satisfied by 
the same-sized tress It happens that the former is actually not satis- 
fied and in that sense there 1s an illusion” (ad, p 129) On Lycan's 
view, a subject's experience of the trees represents two same-sized 
trees as well as two intentional objects, one larger than the other 
He argues that the representation of such intentional objects, say, a 
colored shape, need not imply that the colored shape exists The 
shape 1s an object, but it ıs not an object that actually exists (2d, p. 90) 

Recognizing situation-dependent properties makes it possible to 
acknowledge that there 1s nothing illusory about representing the 
trees to be presented as different ın size given the situation Indeed 
given the situation, representing the trees to be presented as differ- 
ent ın size 1s correct Since situation-dependent properties are actual 





the phenomenology of an experience So my view suggests neither Chalmers’s simple 
or complex view about phenomenology, but rather a third view Call it the multiplex 
view I will save a detailed discussion of the role that situation-dependent properties 
play in phenomenology for a future occasion 

*“ Lycan, “Layered Perceptual Representations,” and “Replies to Tomberhn, Tye, 
Stalnaker, and Block,” in Villanueva, ed (op ct), pp 81-100, 127-42 
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properties of the environment, the thesis that experience represents 
them involves no commitment to saying that experience represents 
anything other than mind-independent properties, objects, and re- 
lations Recognizing situation-dependent properties is, however, 
compatible with Lycan’s thesis that experience represents intentional 
objects Similarly, one can recognize situation-dependent properties 
and nonetheless be a phenomenalist or an indirect realist On such 
a view, there will. be mind-dependent objects or properties that 
stand in representation relations to both intrinsic properties and to 
situation-dependent properties 

But although formally consistent wth phenomenalism and mdi- 
rect realism, recognizing situation-dependent properties undermines 
at least one traditional motivation for such views As I argued earlier, 
one traditional motivation ıs that when a subject, say, moves away 
from a table something becomes smaller Since ıt ıs not the table 
that becomes smaller, what 1s directly present to the mind must 
be something other than the table If one recognizes situation- 
dependent properties, no appeal to mind-dependent objects or prop- 
erties 1s necessary to explain how there can be a way that objects 
look that 1s not accounted for by representing their external, mind- 
independent properties Indeed, such cases are explained better 
with appeal to representations of two kinds of mind-ndependent 
properties when one moves away from the table the situational fea- 
tures change while the intrinsic properties remain the same The 
change ın situation-dependent properties accounts for the change 
in the experience If such cases are better explained with appeal 
to two kinds of mind-independent properties, then once situation- 
dependent properties are introduced, the mind-dependent objects 
or properties are obsolete 

There are, however, other reasons to introduce mind-dependent 
objects or properties One 1s that mind-dependent sensational prop- 
erties are what make an experience an experience ? A second 1s to 
account for the possibility that hallucinatory and veridical expen 
ences are phenomenologically indistinguishable * A third ıs to ac- 
count for the possibility of spectrum inversion Sydney Shoemaker 
introduces appearance properties to reconcile the possibility of an 
intentionalist account of perception with phenomenal spectrum 


» For a defense, see Peacocke, “Sensational Properties ” 

**1 am following Timothy Williamson in using the expression of phenomenolog- 
ical 1ndisunguishability to pick out an epistemic noton—/dentity and Discrimination 
(Cambridge Blackwell, 1990) On this understanding, for two experiences to be phenom- 
enologically indistinguishable just 15 for the subject not to be able to distinguish them 
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inversion without misrepresentation " Take two subjects, one of 
which 1s spectrum inverted Both subjects correctly represent a red 
tomato as red, but the phenomenology of their experiences differs 

While one subject experiences the phenomenology that I experience 
when I am acquainted with red objects, the other subject experiences 
the phenomenology that I experience when I am acquainted with 
green objects Representations of appearance properties are intro- 
duced to account for the difference m phenomenology The subjects 
represent the tomato as having different appearance properties, but 
neither of them 15 misrepresenung ? Appearance properties are either 
occurrent or dispositional properties An occurrent appearance prop- 
erty 1s the property of currently producing a certain experience in a 
perceiver, a dispositional appearance property 1s a disposition to cause 
experiences of a certain sort in a kind of perceiver According to Shoe- 
maker, the phenomenal character of experience consists n the rep- 
resentation of either kind of appearance property ? 

There are two parameters on which situation-dependent proper- 
ties differ from appearance properties While an appearance property 
^is such that something one sees has it Just ın case 1t appears to one to 
have 15" a situation-dependent property is a property that a per- 
ceived object can have without one being conscious of it having 
the property Put more simply, situation-dependent properties are 
properties that objects actually have given the situational features 
regardless of what any potential perceiver could pick up given its 
sensory capacities So while appearance properties are relative to the 
sensory capacities of a potential perceiver, no reference to a perceiver 
(or a potential perceiver) 1s necessary to specify the situation- 
dependent properties of an object 

The second difference concerns the question of how many kinds of 
properties are in the external, mind-independent realm On Shoe- 
maker’s view, experience of colors requires representing properties 


? Shoemaker used to call these properties “phenomenal properties” but has 
changed his terminology to “appearance properties ” See his “Introspection and Phe- 
nomenal Character,” Philosophical Topics, xxvii (2001) 247-73 

* For a critical discussion of Shoemaker's appearance properties as candidates for 
reconciling the possibility of spectrum inversion and mtentionalism, see Andy Egan, 
“Appearance Properties?,” Noüs, XL, 3 (September 2006) 495-521 

9 Recently, Shoemaker has argued that the phenomenal character sometimes does 
not consist ın the representation of appearance properties, but rather in the rep- 
resentation of one or another of the aspects of perceivable properties that he calls 
qualitative aspects See his "On the Way Things Appear " But like appearance prop- 
erties, qualitative aspects are characterized in terms of how they affect or are disposed 
to affect the phenomenal character of experiences 

9 Shoemaker, “On the Way Things Appear," p 465 
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other than colors Subjects perceive colors by perceiving properties 
disunct from them As a consequence, each color experience as- 
cribes two different properties (;b:d , p 467) Michael Thau defends 
a view 1n opposition to Shoemaker, according to which subjects per- 
ceive colors by ascribing only one property ! Thau calls it a nameless 
intrinsic property But like Showmaker, Thau argues that perception 
represents a property that 1s distinct from the color of the object that 
tells the perceiver about the color of the object In contrast to both 
Shoemaker and Thau, I am arguing that experience of intrinsic col- 
ors requires representing two kinds of mind-ndependent, external 
properties of the object intrinsic properties and situation-dependent 
properties While appearance properties are relative to what a par- 
ticular kind of perceiver can pick up, both intrinsic properties and 
situation-dependent properties are what are there to be picked up 
regardless of what a particular perceiver can pick up 

So what I am concerned about 1s orthogonal to Shoemaker’s con- 
cerns Indeed one can embrace situation-dependent properties along 
with Shoemaker's appearance properties or any other kind of mind- 
dependent properties The mind-dependent properties will stand in 
representation relations both to intrinsic properties and to situation- 
dependent properties 

But what is the advantage of recognizing situation-dependent prop- 
erties 1f one already has mind-dependent properties in place? There 
are several advantages, which I will discuss 1n turn. One advantage 1s 
that 1t makes it possible to recognize that more of experience 1s subject 
to accuracy conditions than 1s traditionally acknowledged For an 
experience to be accurate it must not Just get the intrinsic properties 
of an object right, but also its situation-dependent properties The 
ways objects are presented given the situational features makes a dif- 
ference to which perception itis. Perceptions are individuated more 
finely than by objects and their intrinsic properties, they are indi- 
viduated also by situation-dependent properties * If perceptions are 
not just individuated by the objects they are of, but by the way those 
objects are presented, then mdividuation of perceptual content nec- 


51 See Thau's Consciousness and Cognition (New York Oxford, 2002) 

“Tye rejects the 1dea that perception 1$ individuated by objects and their prop- 
erties—Consczousness, Color, and Content (Cambridge MIT, 2000), and earlier in Ten 
Problems of Consciousness (Cambridge MIT, 1995) He argues that perception ıs indr- 
viduated by its functional role In the context of this paper, I am taking for granted that 
perceptual content 1s individuated by the properties and objects that the perception 1s 
of This thesis (and thus my argument) ıs compatible with both externalism. and 
internalsm about perceptual content Furthermore, the thesis ıs compatible with 
perception also being individuated by the phenomenal character of the experience 
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essarily requires appeal to facts about the situation 1n which the object 
1s presented If this ıs right, then perception involves representations 
not just of an object's intrinsic properties, but also of its situation- 
dependent properties As a consequence, to assess whether an ex- 
perience 1s accurate 1s not only to assess whether the nght intrinsic 
properties are represented, but also to assess whether the mght 
situation-dependent properties are represented This 1s just to say that 
the satisfaction of the accuracy conditions depends on accurately 
representing both the object’s intrinsic properties and its situation- 
dependent properties If situation-dependent properties are external 
and mindandependent properties, then they can be represented and 
misrepresented 1n Just the way that intrinsic properties can be rep- 
resented and misrepresented 

In contrast to situation-dependent properties, mind-dependent 
properties cannot strictly speaking be misrepresented No doubt, one 
can say that how things appear or seem to a subject $ 1s accurate 1f, 
and only if, things are as they appear So if 1t appears to S that there 1s 
something green before S, S’s experience 1s accurate 1f, and only if, 
there 1s before Sa physical object with a green surface But that 1s not 
to deny that it 1s true that things appear to Sin that way ? In other 
words, how things appear to $1s not the kind of thing that S can be 
wrong about 

A second advantage 1s that 1t makes 1t possible to accommodate the 
fact that there 1s a wide range of viewing conditions or situational 
features that can count as normal * Situation-dependent properties 
change as the situational features change, while intrinsic properties 
remain constant 

In the rest of the paper, I will elaborate on two further advantages 
But first ıt ıs Important to bring out one important consequence of 
the situation-dependency thesis If one recognizes situation-dependent 
properties, then many cases of perceptual experiences that in the 
philosophical literature are typically categorized as illusory or as 
musrepresentations will turn out to be accurate perceptions—at least 


* It should be noted that D M Armstrong and others have argued that one can be 
wrong about how things appear to one—see his A Matenalsst Theory of the Mind (New 
York Routledge 1968) Fora discussion of the problem of misrepresenting appearance 
properties, see Egan, p 16 and also p 22, as well as Allen (manuscript) It would lead 
too far afield to discuss mtrospective fallibihty and the possibility of misrepresenting 
appearance propertes here I will save it for another occasion 

“For discussion, see Hardin Among many others, Wilfird Sellars’s account of 
perception relies on the idea of normal wewing conditions See his Empuricesm and the 
Philosophy of Mend, with an introduction by Richard Rorty and a Study Guide by Robert 
Brandom (Cambridge Harvard 1977) 
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with regard to their representations of situation-dependent prop- 
erties Take the stick partially immersed 1n water Given the situa- 
tional features the stick appears to be bent Due to the different 
refraction index of water and air, the stick ıs presented as bent The 
stick 1s not bent, but 1t 1s accurate to perceive it to be presented as bent 
given the situational features 

Some illusions will retain their status, for instance, the Muller-Lyer 
illusion and similar psychological illusions The reason why one per- 
ceives one stick as longer than the other despite the fact that they are 
the same length is not due to representing two different situation- 
dependent properties The reason for the illusion ıs rather the 
Gestalt principles of convergence and divergence the lines at the 
sides lead the eye either inward or outward thereby creating a false 
impression of length 

This points to an important limit of the situation-dependency 
thesis I take it that only basic intrinsic. properties such as shapes, 
colors, sounds, and surface structures? have correlating situation- 
dependent properties The same is not true of high-level perceivable 
properties such as being happy, beautiful, or dangerous This dis- 
analogy does not, however, imply that the situation-dependency 
thesis 1s restricted to perception of basic properties since, arguably, 
perception of high-level properties is dependent on perception 
of basic properties If this 1s mght, then every event of perception 
will include perception of basic properties As a consequence, the 
situation-dependency thesis holds for all events of perception 


III THE ARGUMENT FOR THE EPISTEMIC DEPENDENCE THESIS 


I have argued that the ways objects are presented can be understood 
as external, mind-independent, albeit situation-dependent proper- 
ties of objects Only if perceptual knowledge of intrinsic properties 
can be shown to be epistemically dependent on representations of 
the relevant situation-dependent properties, can the suggested view, 
however, be any better than naive direct realism Call the thesis 
that perceptual knowledge of intrinsic. properties ıs epistemically 
dependent on representations of the relevant situation-dependent 
properties the episteme dependence thesis The intuition on which this 
thesis ıs grounded is that one perceives an object's intrinsic prop- 
erties precisely because of the way the object is presented One per- 


* My argument has focused on the case of visual perception, but I take it to extend to 
all sensory modalities It would lead too far afield to go into the specifics of all sensory 
modalities here The argument only extends to taste and olfaction under particular 
assumptons of what the objects are of these two sensory modalities Thanks to Rachael 
Brown and Kim Sterelny for discussions on olfaction 
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ceives a table to remain constant in size as one moves away from it 
precisely because it fills out less of one’s visual field And one per- 
ceives the rectangular shape of the table precisely because of the way 
the shape 1s presented 1n one's egocentric frame of reference Sim- 
ularly, one perceives a uniformly white wall to be uniformly white 
precisely because it ıs presented the way white walls are presented in 
the very hghting conditions under which one 1s perceiving ıt 

There are many kinds of dependency relations No one denies 
that if a subject S sees a material object o, then o causally affects 
S Arguably, what is causally relevant 1s what I call the situation- 
dependent properties of the object Naive direct realists can ac- 
knowledge such a causal dependence But by arguing that it plays a 
role only on a subpersonal level, they can deny that it 1s of any sig- 
nificance for a philosophical account of perceptual knowledge 

Regardless of how one stands on the question of a causal- 
dependence, there is, I will argue, an episteme dependence of per- 
ceptual knowledge of intrinsic properties on representations of 
situation-dependent properties The epistemic priority of the ways 
objects are presented given the situational features 1s due to the 
spatiotemporal nature of perception Subjects differ dramatically in 
the way their sensory organs are spatially extended One can imagine 
subjects who can perceive an object from several angles simulta- 
neously The way the sensory organs are spatially extended depends 
on the particular kind of perceiver But it 1s a necessary feature of 
perception that subjects perceive from somewhere at some time If 
one necessarily perceives objects from a particular location at a 
particular time, then the way an object is presented depends on the 
situational features As I will show, ıt follows from this that rep- 
resentations of situation-dependent properties are the basis for 
knowledge of intrinsic properties Another way of expressing the 
same point is that they are what James Pryor calls “justification- 
making conditions" for perceptual knowledge of intrinsic proper- 
ties ? Consider again Peacocke’s trees The nearer tree 1s presented as 
larger than the tree that 1s further away This difference ın size with 
regard to their situation-dependent properties 1s the basis for her 
perceptual knowledge that the trees are the same size The subject has 
experiential evidence that the two trees are the same size This 
evidence 1s, however, parasitic on her evidence that the nearer tree 1s 
presented as larger than the tree that 1s further away from her Both 


36 Pryor, "There Is Immediate Justification,” in Ernest Sosa and Matthias Steup, eds , 
Contemporary Debates in Epistemology (Malden, MA Blackwell, 2005), pp 181—201, espe- 
cially, p 182 
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layers of evidence are liable to defeat However, 1f evidence for the 
situation-dependent properties 1s defeated, the subyect’s evidence for 
the intrinsic properties 1s defeated, but not vice versa Defeaters can 
be understood in two ways While undercutting defeaters block the hne 
of evidence from which the warrant actually arises, rebutting defeaters 
provide independent lines of evidence warranting the contrary con- 
clusion If the subject’s evidence for the situation-dependent prop- 
erties ıs defeated, then her evidence for the intrinsic properties 1s 
undercut (and not just rebutted) It follows from this that the asym- 
metry of defeat is grounded in an asymmetry of warrant It 1s because 
the evidence for the situation-dependent property 1s 1n the line of 
evidence for the intrinsic property that defeat of the former entails 
defeat of the latter And it 1s because the evidence for the intrinsic 
property 1s not in the line of evidence for the situation-dependent 
property that defeat of the former does not entail defeat of the latter 
Thus, evidence for intrinsic properties 15 dependent on evidence for 
situation-dependent properties both with regard to defeat and warrant 
This relation of epistemic dependence implies that perceptual 
knowledge of intrinsic properties 1s mediated by representations of 
situation-dependent properties It need not umply, however, that sub- 
jects arrive at perceptual knowledge of intrinsic properties by a con- 
scious inference” or that intrinsic properties are not perceptually 
available The whiteness of the wall to my right and the roundness of 
the rım of the cup before me are perceptually available to me ? 
Furthermore, the thesis that there 1s an epistemic primacy to 
situation-dependent properties does not imply that they are primary 
1n perceptual consciousness One could deny that when perceiving an 
object one 1s at all aware of how it 1s presented given the situational 
features perceptual awareness 1s simply of the intrinsic properties 
Intuitions diverge strongly on whether perceptual awareness includes 
the shadow play on the wall over and above the whiteness of the wall 
Certainly when perceiving a white wall humans typically do not attend 
to the details of the shadows cast on the wall But sometimes one 
does attend to the shadows, for instance, when one takes a realistic 
painter’s point of view The important point for the present discus- 
sion 1s that even if one’s attention 1s directed at an object’s intrinsic 
properties, one can be aware of the way the object 1s presented 


9 For discussion, see McDowell, "Criteria, Defeasibility and Knowledge," Proceedings 
of the British Academy, LXVIII (1982) 455-79 

3I argue for a way of understanding how a subject moves from representations of 
situation-dependent spatial properties to representations of intrinsic spatial properties 
in my "Action and Self-Location in Perception " 
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Certainly, when one’s location in relation to an object changes, one is 
typically aware of something changing regarding the shape or size of 
the object The argument for the situation-dependency of perception 
requires that it ıs possible to be aware of the situation-dependent 
properties of an object without attending to them But it does not 
depend on how the details of the relation between awareness and 
attention are resolved There are many ways of understanding the 
relation between awareness and attention ® One that seems particu- 
larly conducive to the present discussion 1s Bill Brewer's distinction 
between foreground and background awareness ® 

The fact that intrinsic rather than situation-dependent properties 
typically occupy the attention of human perceivers may appear to 
stand ın conflict with the thesis that there 1s an epistemic primacy to 
situation-dependent properties But it 1s important to distinguish 
between what is primary 1n perceptual consciousness from what 1s 
causally primary and what is epistemically primary I am arguing only 
that situation-dependent properties are epistemically primary Epr 
stemic primacy can but need not be understood to entail causal 
primacy * Regardless of how one stands on the relation between 
epistemic and causal primacy, no implication about phenomenologi- 
cal primacy follows from either epistemic or causal primacy The epr- 
stemic dependency thesis does not imply that situation-dependent 
properties are in the foreground of a subject's perceptual aware- 
ness, although it 1s of course possible that they are The thesis 1s even 
compatible with the claim that subjects are not aware of situation- 
dependent properties, at least if one accepts that for a subject to have 
evidence, the subject need not be aware of this evidence € If a subject 
can have evidence without being aware of this evidence, then the 
fact that intrinsic properties typically occupy the attention of at least 
human perceivers does not stand ın conflict with the thesis that per- 
ceptual knowledge of the whiteness of the wall 1s epistemically depen- 


9 For helpful accounts of this distinction, see Campbell, Reference and Consctous- 
ness (New York Oxford, 2002), and Ned Block, “Mental Paint,” in Martin Hahn and 
Bjørn Ramberg, eds, Reflections and Replies Essays on the Philosophy of Tyler Burge 
(Cambridge MIT, 2003), pp 165-200 

“See Brewer, Perception and Reason (New York Oxford, 1999), especially sections 
5831and 743 

" For a defense of the idea that epistemic dependence entails causal dependence, 
see Hilary Kornblith, “Naturahzing Rationality,” m Newton Garver and Peter H Hare, 
eds , Naturalism and Ratwnahty (Buffalo, NY Prometheus, 1986), pp 115-33 Fora 
critical discussion of the thesis, see Robert Audi, The Structure of Justification (New York 
Cambndge, 1993), pp 99ff 

? Michael Bergmann argues that a subject's belief can be justified by something 
even if the subject is not aware of that thing See his Justificaton. without. Awareness 
(New York Oxford, 2006), especially chapter 1 
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dent on representing the way ıt ıs presented given the hghting con- 
ditions I take ıt to be plausible that subjects are always to some extent 
aware of situation-dependent properties, but my thesis does not de- 
pend on it ? 

By pulling apart what 1s epistemically primary from what 1s phe- 
nomenologically primary the suggested view differs from both stan- 
dard direct and indirect realist views On both views, the properties 
and objects that are epistemologically primary are also phenomeno- 
logically primary According to naive direct realists intrinsic proper- 
ties are argued to be both epistemologically and phenomenologically 
pror According to indirect realism, what 1s directly present to the 
mind 1s argued to be a mind-dependent object or property (that corre- 
lates to what I call situation-dependent properties) Arguably, indirect 
realists are committed to the thesis that these mind-dependent ob- 
jects or properties are both phenomenologically and epistemologi- 
cally prior Because on the suggested view there are two kinds of 
external, mindandependent properties, what 1s epistemologically prior 
need not coincide with what 1s phenomenologically prior 

Now, it 1s empirically well established that the process of bring- 
ing about representations of situation-dependent and intrinsic prop- 
erties are mutually dependent in the human visual system insofar as 
information about situation-dependent properties 1s used to gain 
information about intrinsic properties and vice versa * Acknowledg- 
ing this fact ıs compatible with accepting the epistemic dependency 
thesis msofar as the epistemic dependence between the two rep- 
resentations 1s independent of the process by which these representa- 
tions are brought about The epistemic dependence 1s not a matter of 
how the visual system arrives at the representations but a matter of 
the relations of defeasibility and warrant 

I have argued that perceptual knowledge of intrinsic properties 1s 
epistemically dependent on representing situation-dependent prop- 


4 It has been argued that concepts such as “is red" should be analyzed in terms of 
concepts used to pick out sense-expenences, such as “looks red” The question of 
whether representations of intrinsic properties are epistemically dependent on rep- 
resentations of situation-dependent properties 1s orthogonal to the question of any 
semantic dependence of “material-object” predicates on "looks"predicates For dif- 
ferent versions of this thesis, see Chisholm, and see Rodenck Firth, “Coherence, 
Certainty, and Epistemic Priority,” this JOURNAL, LXI, 19 (October 1964) 545-57 
For a critical discussion, see Sellars, “Givenness and Explanatory Coherence,” this 
JOURNAL, Lxx, 18 (October 1973) 612-24 

^ Thanks to Kim Sterelny for pressing me on this point For an excellent discussion 
of the processing relation between viewpointanvariant and viewporntrelanve repre- 
sentations, see Jesse Prinz, Furnishing the Mind (Cambndge MIT, 2002), in particular 
chapters 6 and 7 
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erties It 1s important to note that the epistemic dependency thesis 
does not require that the representations of situation-dependent 
properties constitute knowledge The thesis ıs weaker representa- 
tions of situation-dependent properties are the baszs for knowledge of 
intrinsic properties So I am presupposing that evidence need not 
constitute knowledge Moreover, I take 1t to be plausible that rep- 
resentations of situation-dependent properties need not have a prop- 
ositional structure My thesis 1s, however, neutral on this 1ssue If, 
however, representations of situation-dependent properties do not 
constitute propositions, then the epistemic dependency thesis can 
only be true if evidence for knowledge does not require that this 
evidence is propositional * 

I have argued that perceptual knowledge of the intrinsic properties 
of an object 1s epistemically dependent on representing the relevant 
situation-dependent properties If representing intrinsic properties 1s 
dependent on representing their situation-dependent properties, 
then the representation of situation-dependent properties must be a 
necessary part of perceptual content So perceptual content will cru- 
cially differ from the content of a thought about the same object 
insofar as a thought about an object does not necessarily represent 
the object’s situation-dependent properties “ 

There are many other ways of thinking about the difference be- 
tween perceptual content and the content of thought One 1s to say 
that the fundamental difference between perception and thought 1s 
that there are phenomenal or sensational properties present in per- 
ception but not in thought " Another is to say that the difference 
between the content of perception and the content of thought 1s a 
structural or functional difference Robert Brandom argues, for 1n- 
stance, that the role of thoughts in language 1s inferential, while the 
role of perceptions 1s noninferential * According to McDowell,” we 
employ the very same conceptual capacities passively in experience 


It 1s typically taken for granted that evidence need not constitute knowledge and 
need not be propositional—recently, for instance, by Bergmann Williamson argues 
that all evidence 1s knowledge and that all evidence 1s propositional—Knowledge and 
Its Limits (New York Oxford, 2000) It would go well beyond the scope of this paper 
to consider Willamson's argument here 

* Demonstrative thoughts are a special case Arguably they are based on perception 
and to that extent mirror the situation-dependency of perception 

? There are exceptions Terence Horgan and John Tienson argue that mental states, 
such as beliefs and desires, have phenomenal character as well, See their "The Inten- 
uonality of Phenomenology and the Phenomenology of Intentionahty," in Chalmers, 
ed , Philosophy of Mind (New York Oxford, 2002), pp 520-33 

38 See Brandom's Making It Explicit (Cambridge. Harvard, 1994), chapter 4 

? See McDowell's Mind and World. 
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that we employ actively in thoughts Fred Dretske distinguishes the 
content of experience and thought with regard to the origin of their 
functions ? According to Tye,” thoughts are representations 1n a lin- 
guistic medium, while experiences are representations 1n an 1mage- 
like medium I stay agnostic on whether perception and thought 
differ phenomenally and whether their content differs structurally or 
functionally over and above the difference ın what ıs represented If 
the argument I have given holds at all, 1t holds regardless of what 
stance one takes on these other possible differences 


IV THE ARGUMENT FOR THE DIRECT PERCEPTION THESIS 


Due to the role of appearances in the tradition of Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, the idea that objects are presented a certain way has been 
considered to be at odds with the intuition that we directly perceive 
objects The notion of direct perception has been understood in 
many different ways As I understand it, one perceives an object di- 
rectly if one does not perceive 1t in virtue of perceiving another thing 
This conception must be contrasted with a notion according to which 
to perceive something directly would be to be perceptually aware of it 
without bringing any capacities to bear on what is given in perception 
that are not narrowly construed sensory capacities ? 

If the ways objects are presented given the situational features are 
distinguished both from how they appear to be and from repre- 
sentations of the ways objects are presented, then there 1s no conflict 
between the intuition that we perceive objects directly and the claim 
that objects are presented a certain way given the situational features 
Since situation-dependent properties are actual properties of an 
object, we perceive an object directly by perceiving its situation- 
dependent properties directly 

The objection could be raised that this way of thinking about 
perception 1s committed to an epistemic intermediary and thus sub- 
ject to the very same objections that can be raised against indirect 
realism According to indirect realism, one perceives objects ın- 


5 See Dretske’s Naturalizing the Mind (Cambndge MIT, 1995) 

5! See Tye's Consciousness, Color, and Content. 

® The first understanding has been considered a non-epistemological characteriza- 
tion of direct perception, the second an epistemological characterization of direct 
perception (see, for instance, Jackson, Perception) There are other ways of char- 
acterizing direct perception epistemologically, the differences depending largely on 
what one means by epistemological Paul Snowdon charactenzes an epistemological 
understanding of direct perception as the idea that something 1s directly perceived 
if and only if it 1s noninferenually known—see his “How to Interpret “Direct Percep- 
tion’,” in Tim Crane, ed, The Contents of Experience (New York Cambridge, 1992), 
pp 48-78 
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directly by having a special kind of mind-dependent object present 
to mind Arguably, such a view introduces an epistemic intermediary 
between one’s perception and the physical objects that one’s per- 
ception 1s of, thereby cutting us off from reality One could say that 
if one perceives the intrinsic properties of objects ın virtue of per- 
ceiving their situation-dependent properties, then one 1s similarly 
cut off from the object as 1t 1s 

In contrast to the mind-dependent items that the indirect realist 
invokes, situation-dependent properties do not constitute an ob- 
Ject that 1s distinct from the physical object 1n view The situation- 
dependency thesis does not involve a commitment to any object 
over and above the physical object that one's perception 1s of An 
object's intrinsic properties and its situation-dependent properties 
are properties of the very same object Therefore, acknowledging 
situation-dependent properties makes it possible to account for the 
ways objects are presented while maintaining that subjects perceive 
objects directly Subjects perceive objects directly ın virtue of perceiv- 
ing their situation-dependent properties directly So the suggested 
way of thinking about perception differs fundamentally from indi- 
rect realist views While the indirect realist argues that we perceive 
physical objects indirectly by having something mind-dependent pres- 
ent to mind, the thesis presented here ıs that we perceive objects 
directly by perceiving their situation-dependent properties directly 

This will not impress a skeptic But the point of understanding how 
objects are presented as external and mind-independentis not to fend 
off skeptical worries The point 15 rather to show that much of what 1s 
typically thought of ın terms of the subjectivity of perception should 
nightly be thought of in terms of the situation-dependency of per- 
ception Skeptical worries arise for the situation-dependent properties 
1n Just the way that they arise for the existence of an external world, 
precisely because they are elements of the external world 


V CONCLUSION 


My aim was to show that in order to explain how perception can 
give us knowledge of objects, the way one gains knowledge through 
perception must be taken seriously The way one gains knowledge 
through perception 1s by being presented with objects given situa- 
tional features, such as the lighting conditions and one’s location 
in relation to the object If this is right, then perception 1s neces- 
sarily situation-dependent I spelled out this situation-dependency 
thesis by arguing that the ways objects are presented can be under- 
stood in terms of situation-dependent properties external, mind- 
independent propertes that an object has given the situational features 
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I argued that recognizing situation-dependent properties yields 
four advantages First, ıt makes it possible to acknowledge that per- 
ceptual experiences are not just individuated by the objects they are 
of, but by the ways those objects are presented given the situational 
features On standard views, the conditions an experience must satisfy 
to be accurate is only to attribute the nght intrinsic properties to the 
right object the way the object 1s presented does not matter for 
whether the experience 1s accurate In contrast to such views, I have 
argued that the ways objects are presented are the kind of things that 
can be represented and misrepresented in just the way that intrinsic 
properties can be represented and misrepresented By understanding 
the ways objects are presented in terms of mind-dependent, situation- 
dependent properties we can recognize that more of experience 1s 
subject to accuracy conditions than standard views acknowledge 
The conditions an experience must satisfy to be accurate 1s not Just to 
get the intrinsic properties nght, but 1s also to get the situation- 
dependent properties right So the ways objects are presented are 
objective contents of subjective acts of consciousness 1n the very same 
way as objects and their intrinsic properties are objective contents of 
subjective acts of consciousness Insofar as situation-dependent prop- 
erties can be represented and misrepresented ın the very same way 
that intrinsic properties can be represented and misrepresented, they 
are systematically related to the content of states that ground our 
beliefs about the world 

Second, recognizing situation-dependent properties allows for a 
way to accommodate the fact that there 1s a wide range of viewing 
conditions or situational features that can count as normal Situation- 
dependent properties change as the situational features change, 
while intrinsic properties remain constant 

Third, I argued that perceiving the intrinsic properties of objects 1s 
epistemically dependent on representing their situation-dependent 
properties If perceiving the intrinsic properties of objects 1s episte- 
mically dependent on representing their situation-dependent prop- 
erties, then representations of situation-dependent properties are a 
necessary part of perceptual content Insofar as perceptual content 
necessarily involves representations of situation-dependent prop- 
erties, 1t crucially differs from the content of a thought about the 
same object 

Finally, recognizing situation-dependent properties pot it 
possible to embrace the motivations that lead to phenomgnalsits 
and indirect realism by recognizing that objects are<presented. EA 
certain way, while holding on to the intuition that stalsjects directly oN 
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similar to an indirect realist approach ın that perceiving the intrin- 
sic properties of objects 1s dependent on perceiving something else 
In contrast to an indirect realist approach the mtermediary is, how- 
ever, not a subjective, mind-dependent mtermediary The interme- 
diary ıs rather a second kind of external, mind-ndependent property 
of the very same object, namely a situation-dependent property Per- 
ception of intrinsic properties 1s dependent on perception of situation- 
dependent properties 

Views according to which perception involves representations of 
mind-dependent properties (or objects) can recognize situation- 
dependent properties If they do, there will be mind-dependent 
properties (or objects) that stand in representation relations both to 
intrinsic properties and to situation-dependent properties But 
although formally consistent with such views, recognizing situation- 
dependent properties undermines at least one central motivation 
that has traditionally led to such views If one recognizes situation- 
dependent properties, no appeal to mind-dependent properties 1s 
necessary to explain how it can be that there 1s a way that objects look 
that 1s not accounted for by representing their intrinsic properties If 
this ıs the reason for introducing mind-dependent properties (or 
objects), then one might as well drop them once situation-dependent 
properties are acknowledged 

SUSANNA SCHELLENBERG 

Australian National University 
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IS REALISM REALLY BAD FOR YOU? A REALISTIC RESPONSE* 


ealism about oneself and one’s circumstances has long been 
regarded as a hallmark of mental health and authentic hap- 
piness by philosophers and psychologists It has also long 1n- 
vited skepticism from some quarters Recently, this skepticism has 
found new support m the work of some social psychologists, who 
claim that far from being essential for mental health or happiness, 
realism can be bad for you Certain positive illusions about yourself, 
they say, are more conducive to health and happiness than a high 
degree of realism I will argue that, properly understood, realism 
really 1s good for you I will begin by showing the importance of 
realism ın psychological, philosophical, and everyday thought about 
health and happiness 
Most psychologists and. counselors regard healthy individuals as 
reality-oriented, as “able to take in matters” they wish were different, 
“without distorting them to fit these wishes ”! In a Socratic statement, 
Gordon Allport declares that “an impartial and objective attitude 
toward oneself is a primary virtue, basic to the development of all 
others Andso 1fany trait of personality ıs intrinsically desirable, 
itis the disposition to see oneself ın perspective T 
Abraham Maslow and Carl Rogers also echo the 1dea that realism 1s 
central to mental health and happiness, where realism involves not 
only charactenstically facing up to the facts, but also evaluating them 
by realistic standards and responding ın realistic ways In the words of 
Paul B Baltes and hus colleagues, realistic people have “rich factual 
knowledge about human nature" and "rich procedural knowledge 


* I am grateful to Ronald de Sousa, Enca Roedder, Dan Haybron, Anna Alexandrova, 
Linda Zagzebski Chris Swoyer, Joel Kupperman, and the editors for their helpful 
comments on earlier versions I am also grateful to Candace Upton and the Carl M 
Williams Institute of Ethics and Values, the University of Missouri at St Louis, and 
St Louis University for the opportunity to present this paper and benefit from 
the discussions 

! Marie Jahoda, "The Meaning of Psychological Health," Social Casework, XXXIV 
(1953) 349, cited in C Randall Colvin and Jack Block, “Do Positive Illusions Foster 
Mental Health? An Examination of the Taylor and Brown Formulation,” Psychological 
Bulletin, cxv1, 1 (July 1994) 3-20 

*Gordon W Allport, Personality A Psychological Interpretation. (New York Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1937), p 422, cited in Colvin, Block, and David C Funder, 
“Overly Positive Self-Evaluatons and Personality Negative Implications for Mental 
Health,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, ux virt, 6 (1995) 1152-62 
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about ways of dealing with life problems ” Such people are also 
strongly disposed to act accordingly Realism understood thus 1s the 
chief part of practical wisdom, and includes both a certain aititude— 
reality-orientatlon—and a certain achievement Realism does not, how- 
ever, entail perfection in either of these dimensions Indeed, it 1s 
because realistic people recognize their (inevitable) lack of perfec- 
tion that they are, as Maslow puts it, self-actualizing, that is, inclined to 
constantly strive for growth while accepting their own unchangeable 
weaknesses as individuals and as human beings “without chagrin or 
complaint "* Such people are also happy, because they more fully 
integrate the "pleasure principle" with. the. "reality principle," and 
more fully attam values or virtues such as "serenity, kindness, courage, 
honesty, love, unselfishness ” On this picture, realism 1s both instru- 
mental to happiness, and partly constitutive of it 

Likewise, on Rogers's view, the healthy or fully functioning ndr- 
vidual 1s open to experience, distorting neither his perceptions of the 
world to fit his conception of himself, nor his conception of him- 
self to fit his perceptions of the world ê He 1s self rather than other- 
directed, avoids facade, pretense, and defensiveness, and 1s open to 
inner and outer reality ’ In virtue terms, the fully functioning 1ndivid- 
ual ıs self-directed or autonomous,® honest with himself, and honest 
1n the way he presents himself to others He also has a sense of pride 
and self-worth that puts a negative value on pleasing others as an 
ultimate goal (op cit, p 182) On Rogers’s view, it ıs only a fully 
functioning individual who leads the good life—a rich, full, challeng- 
ing, and exciting life of continual growth—for only such an individual 
has the courage to launch himself “fully into the stream of life "? 

Maslow’s and Rogers's conceptions of the good life as requiring 
good functioning, and good functioning as requiring realism and an 


Paul B. Baltes, Ute Kunzmann, and Ante Stange, "Research Project 6 Wisdom 
The Integration of Mind and Virtue,” Center for Lifespan Psychology, http //www 
mpib-berlin mpg de/en/forschung/lip/pdfs/research_proyect_6 pdf, pp 196-200 

* Maslow, “Self-Actualizing People A Study of Psychological Health,” in R J Lowry, 
ed , Dominance, Self-Esteem, SelfActuahzation Germinal Papers of A H Maslow (Monterey, 
CA. Brooks/Cole, 1973), pp 177-98, at p 183 

* Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Beng (New York Wiley, 1999, 3'd ed), p 171 

* Rogers, "A Therapist’s View of the Good Life The Fully Functioning Person,” in 
H Howard Kirschenbaum and V L Henderson, eds » The Carl Rogers Reader (New York 
Houghton Mifflin, 1989), pp 409-29 Rogers makes it clear that his fully functioning 
person i5 not the perfectly functioning person, but simply the person who 1s constantly 
moving towards better and better functioning (pp 410-11, p 416) 

” Rogers, "The Person in Process," m The Carl Rogers Reader, pp 155-97, at p 182 

* There are, of course, many conceptions of autonomy, but self-directedness 1s at 
the heart of all of them 

9 Rogers, “A Therapist's View of the Good Life,” ın The Carl Rogers Reader, p 420 
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active life of continual growth with honesty, courage, and autonomy, 
has much in common with ancient ideas of happiness (eudazmonia) or 
the good life Thus, Aristotle tells us that the well-functioning and 
happy individual must be virtuous, and that a virtuous individual 
must have practical wisdom (phronesis), that 1s, a high degree of knowl- 
edge of himself, of the things that matter in human life and of how 
to achieve them, and the emotional and intellectual dispositions to 
feel, decide, and act accordingly " Realism ıs, thus, part of Anstotle’s 
very conception of practical wisdom, and the wise individual’s virtues 
include autonomy (the ability to direct himself by his own practical 
reason), honesty with himself, and honesty ın his self-presentations ti 
Anstotle argues that only such an individual can achieve eudaımoma 
or happiness In contemporary terms, a eudazmonic life 1s both objec- 
tively worthwhile and subjectively fulfilling, that 1s, enjoyable and 
meaningful from the individual's own point of view ? Neither sub- 
jective fulfillment nor objective worth alone 1s enough for happr- 
ness understood as eudazmonia To avoid confusion, I will henceforth 
reserve the terms ‘happiness’ or ‘true/ genuine happiness’ to mean 
eudarmoma,” ‘subjective happiness’ to mean “subjective fulfillment” 
or “sense of happiness,” and ‘unhappiness’ to mean subjective un- 
happiness, lack of worth, or both 

The ideal of a happy life as one that ıs both subjectively fulfilling 
and objectively worthwhile and, hence, free of illusion or delusion, 1s 
also widespread among ordinary people Thus, it 1s important to 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (NE), II 7, VI 12, 13 Both for Aristotle and for us, self- 
knowledge includes knowledge of one's character, as well as of one's interests, abilities, 
and temperament It also includes knowledge of the empirical conditions of one's life 
Again, both for Aristotle and for us, the things that matter in human life include the 
things and activities needed for survival, human relations of love, work, and play, and 
intellectual and creative activity The main difference between Aristotle and us 1s that 
we also recognize physical labor and productive economic activity as important exer- 
cises of our human capacities 

1 The honest or truthful person, says Anstotle, 1s “truthful [about himself] both in 
what he says and in how he lives sımply because that is his character” (NE, IV 7) 

"The enjoyment and sense of meaning come both from virtuous activity, which 1s 
necessarily pleasurable and meaningful to the virtuous individual, and from certain ım- 
portant external goods, such as friends or honor (Aristotle, NE, 18, IV 8, and VIII 1) 

8 Some readers might object to using the word “happiness” thus, but the practice 1s 
now quite widespread among both philosophers and psychologists See, for example, 
Martin Seligman, “Eudaemonia, The Good Life A Talk with Martin Seligman,” http // 
www edge org/3rd_culture/seligman04/seligman_index html, Julia Annas, The Moral- 
ity of Happiness (New York Oxford, 1993), and Nicholas White, A Bref History of 
Happiness (Malden, MA Blackwell, 2006) Moreover, in wishing the best to their 
children, people wish them “happiness,” distinguishing happiness as the highest good 
from happiness as subjective fulfillment by using epithets like “true” or “genuine” hap- 
piness for the former 
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most of us that we actually ach:eve our goals, and not Just that we 
have the pleasurable but illusory expenence of achieving them, that 
the people we care about actually fare well, and not just that we 
deludedly beheve that they do This ıs why, when presented with 
Robert Nozick’s experience machine thought experiment, students 
overwhelmingly reject the illusory life of perfect bliss on the machine 
for the reality of imperfect happiness off the machine The impor- 
tance we place on being m touch with our lives also explains why 
it makes sense to think of a man who is confident in the loyalty of his 
unfaithful friends and the excellence of his mediocre work as an 
"unhappy man " Regardless of his sense of fulfillment, he is “unhappy” 
because he is living 1n a “Fool’s Paradise ” 

The desire to be in touch with reality extends to our aspirations for 
who we want to be It 1s important to many, 1f not most, of us that we 
actually kve worthwhile lives, and not simply beheve that we do We 
want to live lives that are worthwhile by some objective standard, 
a standard that applies to creatures with our needs, interests, and 
capacities—including the capacity for asking what sort of life counts 
as worthwhile In wishing for the good life, many of us wish for a life in 
which, as Susan Wolf puts it, subjective meaning meets objective 
worth * This is why we tend to agree with Aristotle that a life of passive 
pleasures 1s fit only "for grazing animals" (NE, I 5) "° 

Realism, then, has been widely seen as both instrumentally and 
conceptually necessary for happiness understood as subjective ful- 
fillment in an objectively worthy life Realism 1s an important means 
to subjective fulfillment, and both a means to, and conceptually nec- 
essary for, objective worth The happy individual ıs reahty-oriented 
and informed about the important facts of her own life and human 


M Nozick discusses this thought experiment in Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York 
Basic Books, 1974), pp 42-45, and in The Examined Life (NewYork Simon and Schuster, 
1989), pp 104-08 I have repeated ıt with students semester after semester No matter 
how attractive I make the experience machine, I can never persuade more than 5% of 
undergraduates or 10% of graduate students to sign up for it (I note the difference in 
percentages without comment) 

P Susan Wolf, “Happiness and Meaning Two Aspects of the Good Life,” Social 
Philosophy and Policy, xiv, 1 (Winter 1997) 207-25 Wolf argues that happiness and 
meaning are both part of the good life Since by “happiness” she means what I call 
"enjoyment of life” and by “good life” what I call “a life of happiness as the highest 
good” or eudatmonia, her conception of the highest good 1s essentially the same as mine 

5 As I have argued in "Experiments m Living” (The Philosophers’ Magazine, xxxv (3° 
quarter 2006) 58-61), John Stuart Mill's disunction between higher and lower plea- 
sures 1s also based on the idea that some pleasures are more worthy of a human being, 
befitung the sense of dignity that Mill believes all human beings possess to a greater or 
lesser degree 
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lfe in general, characteristically evaluates and responds to events in 
the light of these facts, and has a sense of fulfillment that 1s grounded 
in them 

This picture of reality-based happiness and mental health ıs not 
only internally coherent, it 1s also intuitively plausible and highly at- 
tractive Directly or indirectly, however, it 1s this picture of realism 
that skeptics challenge The challenge seems to come both from 
common sense, and from social and cognitive psychology, with the 
latter providing support for the former The challenge is empirical in 
nature, directed at the claim that realism is an important means to 
subjective happiness and mental health But if the challenge 1s suc- 
cessful, 1t also undermines, as we shall see, the normative and con- 
ceptual claim that realism 1s partly constitutive of mental health and 
objective worth and, thus, of (eudasmon:w) happiness This makes ıt 
even more important to examine the skeptics’ criticisms and see if 
they are well founded I will argue that they are not In the next 
section I will address the commonsense challenge, and 1n section u 
the social scientific challenge 


I REALISM WITHIN THE LIMITS OF HUMAN NATURE ALONE 


The claim that being realistic (reality-oriented and informed about 
the important facts of your own life and human life in general, and 
disposed to act accordingly) 1s necessary for true happiness seems to 
fly in the face of an obvious truth, namely, that it 1s possible to know 
too much for your own good The discovery that your kindly grand- 
father was a gun for hire, or that your loving husband, now deceased, 
was having an affair with your best friend, seem to be discoveries best 
not made Moreover, a reality-oriented person—someone who 1s dis- 
posed to stay in touch with the important facts of her life—is far more 
likely to make such discoveries than someone who 1s willing to let 
sleeping dogs lie Such a person 1s also more likely to be aware of her 
own flaws and the flaws of the human species, an awareness not 
exactly calculated to boost the mood This seems to show that being 
reality-oriented and informed 1s inimical to happiness, that, as Eccle- 
stastes laments, “he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ” 

If Ecclesiastes s right, then there 1s a tension at the heart of the idea 
that happiness 1s subjective fulfillment 1n an objectively worthwhile 
and, thus, realistic, life For if knowledge generally increases sorrow, 
we end up with the strange result that to the extent we are unrealistic, 
our lives are, by hypothesis, lacking ın worth, whereas to the extent 
we are realistic, we are likely to feel unfulfilled We can try to make our 
lives either objectively worthwhile or subjectively fulfilling, but we can- 
not expect to make them both 
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But Ecclesiastes exaggerates Although knowledge of some facts can 
lead to a sorrow so great that 1t leads to a decrease of overall happr- 
ness, the sorrow often comes not from knowledge of the truth as such, 
but from the untimeliness of the discovery Like surgical procedures, 
unpleasant truths may need a long prep time Recognizing this and 
preparing oneself psychologically for a potentially devastating reve- 
lation before proceeding with one's investigations 1s the better part of 
realism—-of wisdom about one's human and individual limitations 
And wisdom, after all, ıs what genuine realism ıs about, not a me- 
chanical harvesting of all important truths, with nary a care for the 
how, when, or what for 

Nevertheless, 1t must be granted that there are some truths that 
are both important and too terrible to face ever Learning the brutal 
circumstances of your only child's death might lead to a grief so 
unbearable that 1t can only diminish your happiness And again, the 
reality-oriented person 1s more likely to learn such truths than some- 
one who habitually avoids unpleasant facts 

This example, however, 1s less troublesome than at first 1t appears 
to be What it shows 1s that being reality-oriented can lead to a dis- 
covery that diminishes our happiness by increasing our grief and 
adding nothing of worth to our lives It does not show that being 
reality-oriented 1s more likely to diminish our happiness than its con- 
trary, being oriented to self-deception ” On the contrary, being char- 
acteristically self-deceived 1s a far more reliable route to grief, since 
reality 1s impervious to our wishes, and unwelcome facts do not oblig- 
ingly retreat from the scene when we choose to ignore them Thus, 
whereas the self-deceptive are likely to skin their shins on the rough 
edges of reality, the reality-oriented, acknowledging that life abounds 
with pitfalls, prepare themselves to deal with them 

All the same, my reply covertly admits that when the facts are dev- 
astating, we might be better off remaining ignorant of them This 
seems to contradict my view that genuine happiness requires being 
informed about, and responding appropriately to, important truths 
about our lives But I am not contradicting this clam What I am 
claiming 1s that, when knowledge of a particular fact can only crush 
us, whereas ignorance of ıt has no harmful consequences, then 1g- 
norance, even illusion, beats knowledge Some important truths, hke 


"Mike W Marun's definition of purposeful self-deception as an evasion of full 
acceptance and integration of some fact, or supposed fact, usually painful or difficult, 
with one’s other beliefs, values, and emotions, perhaps best captures the main elements 
of self-deception identified by Sartre, Herbert Fingarette, and others (Martın, Self- 
Deception and Morality (Lawrence Kansas UP, 1986), pp 14, 15) 
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some grave dangers or physical pains, are beyond our capacity to 
bear far from providing an opportunity to make a courageous or 
ennobling response, they crush us under their weight In the exam- 
ple at hand, when you recover enough from your gnief to consider 
yourself somewhat happy again, some of your positive feelings and 
evaluations will be made possible only by your ignorance of the cır- 
cumstances of your child’s death But my theory can agree with com- 
mon sense that some subjective happiness based on ignorance or 
illusions 1s better than total misery based on true beliefs * 

Suppose, however, that the brutal death of your child 1s the result, 
in part, of your own habitual neghgence Does my theory still hold 
that ignorance 1s better than knowledge? The answer to this question 
depends on the answer to the question why genuine happiness re- 
quires knowledge of one's character and actions As I have been 
arguing, such knowledge is important for improving oneself and 
avoiding negligent acts in the future, as well as for making a well- 
grounded evaluation of one’s life But if you are already aware of your 
habitual negligence, have taken 1t into account in evaluating your life, 
and are working to improve yourself, then all that knowledge of this 
particular act can do 1s make your evaluation of your life more accu- 
rate while adding guilt and grief to grief So, knowledge of this act 1s 
better for you only 1f nothing else can shake you out of your habitual 
negligence and prevent future tragedies If this 1s the case, and you 
use your new-found self-knowledge to grow 1n wisdom and virtue, 
then, and only then, on my view, are you better off knowing about 
your role in your child's death But this is no longer counterintuitive 
For even as the knowledge increases your subjective unhappiness, 
it both protects you from further disaster (and, thus, from further 
unhappmess), and contributes to the objective worth of your life 
Thus it contributes to your overall happiness or, at least, mitigates 
your overall unhappiness 

The lesson of these two examples 1s that although being realistic 
(reality-oriented and informed about the important facts of your own 
hfe and human life ın general, and disposed to act accordingly) 1s an 
important means to subjective fulfillment, and both an important 


'8 The reasons I have given for this conclusion apply as well to the objection (insofar 
as it 1s true) that some people would be left in utter despair without the crutch of the 
illusory and irrational belief ın a benevolent deity It ıs worth noting that, since our 
epistemic and moral limitations make complete knowledge of important facts and 
perfect reality-orientation impossible for us, ıt 1s safe to say that everyone's sense of 
happiness (or, for that matter, unhappiness) 1s, to some extent, based on ignorance 
and illusion 
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means to, and conceptually necessary for, objective worth, 1t can also 
come into conflict with subjective fulfillment This 1s the chief reason 
why (eudawmomw) happiness, which requires both subjective fulfill- 
ment and objective worth, 1s so difficult to achieve Too many objec- 
tions to the thesis that (eudarmonic) happiness entails realism either 
forget that such happiness 1s not simply subjective fulfillment, or 
assume, mustakenly, that the objective and subjective dimensions of 
happiness can never conflict 

The scientific challenge to realism, however, has other arguments 
1n its arsenal 


II THE SCIENTIFIC CHALLENGE 


II 1 In two influential articles, Shelley Taylor and Jonathon Brown 
have argued that a vast body of empirical research ın social and cog- 
nitive psychology suggests that most people harbor certain mild posi- 
tive illusions about themselves, and that, contrary to the conventional 
wisdom, these illusions are not only not opposed to mental health or 
happiness, they tend to promote them ” 

Before discussing the substantive issues, 1t 15 worth notmg that, as 1s 
standard ın contemporary psychology, Taylor and Brown regard 
happiness as a purely subjective state But other than suggesting that 
subjective happiness ıs identical with, or associated with, content- 
ment, they never tell us what they mean by subjective happiness As 
I argued in the introduction, however, for most people subjective 
happiness also includes enjoyment and a sense of meaning This, as 
we shall see, 1s relevant to a proper evaluation of Taylor and Brown's 
claim that positive illusions promote subjective happiness ? 

To return to the substantive issues Taylor and Brown contend that 
people with certain “pervasive, enduring, and systematic,” but mild, 
positive illusions about themselves and the world are generally a 
cheerful bunch, whereas those who are more realistic are generally 
somewhat depressive (IW 194) The illusions ın question are “unreal- 


? Taylor and Brown, “Illusion and Well-Being A Social Psychological Perspective on 
Mental Health," Psychological Bulletin, cxr1 (1988) 193-210, atp 193 (hereafter IW) See 
also Taylor and Brown, “Positive Illusions and Well-Bemg Revisited Separating Fact 
from Fiction,” Psychological Bulletin, cxvi, 1 (1994) 21-27, at p 5 (hereafter PI) 

* There are two other problems with Taylor and Brown's understanding of sub- 
Jective happiness and mental health (1) They regard subjective happiness as a measure 
of mental health But subjective unhappiness 1s a perfectly appropriate response to 
severe misfortune, and large numbers of people m the world, whose lives are an endless 
struggle for survival, are appropriately (more-or-less) unhappy (1) Taylor and Brown 
equate psychological well-being wth mental health But since “psychological well- 
being" entails subjective happiness whereas mental health does not, well-being cannot 
be identical with mental health 
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istically positive sel&evaluations, exaggerated perceptions of control 
or mastery, and unrealistic opamism" (PI 193) Taylor and Brown do 
not tell us to what extent these illusions are a matter of simple 1gno- 
rance and to what extent a matter of self-deception or defensiveness ” 
As I shall argue, however, this distinction makes quite a bit of differ- 
ence to the beanng of Taylor and Brown's argument on the claim 
about the importance of realism in mental health 

They also argue that the empirical data show that the somewhat 
self-deceived or ignorant but cheerful people (call them the Upbeat) 
do better than the depressed realists (the Downbeat) along all the 
traditional dimensions of mental health other than realism “content- 
ment, positive attitudes toward the self, the ability to care for and 
about others, openness to new ideas and people the ability to per- 
form creative and productive work, and the ability to grow — and self- 
actualize, especially in response to stressful events” (PI 22) These 
illusions foster better adjustment as well as “better life functioning ”” 

Although Taylor and Brown do not talk about wisdom or virtue, we 
can infer from these claims that the Upbeat are more likely to have 
qualities that are generally thought of as wise and virtuous kindness, 
tolerance, generosity, a perspective that allows them to take things ın 
stride, and the courage to grow and self-actualize Hence, in challeng- 
ing the view that being reality-oriented and informed about oneself 
are instrumentally important for subjective happiness and mental 
health, Taylor and Brown are also, by implication, challenging the 
view that being reality-oriented and informed are necessary for wis- 
dom and virtue 

If Taylor and Brown are night, 1t follows that wisdom requires cul- 
tivating the art of tempering self-knowledge with mild self-deception, 
while taking care not to let it get out of hand Indeed, Taylor and 


2 Taylor and Brown do distinguish positive illusions from defense mechanisms, but 
their distinction seems like a distinction without a difference Positive illusions, they 
say, “are directly responsive to threatening circumstances, whereas defenses are 
inversely responsive to threatening information Thus, for example, advancing cancer 
patients typically do not deny or repress information about their detenorating condi- 
tion They are aware that their circumstances have worsened, but within the context 
of this acknowledgment, they may put a more optimistic spin on their circumstances 
than conditions warrant” (PI 25) But a more opumuistc spin than is warranted by the 
facts msofar as one ts aware of them (an important addition) 1s possible only 1f some fact 
1s denied or repressed The only discernible difference between defense mechanisms 
and optimistic spins 1s that the former are extreme and the latter mild 

“Taylor, RL Collis, LA Skokan, and LG Aspinwall, “Maintaining Positive 
Illusions in the Face of Negative Information Getting the Facts without Letting Them 
Get to You," Journal of Social and Clinical Psychology, VII (1989) 114-29, at pp 115-16, 
cited ın Colvin and Block, p 4 
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Brown explicitly recommend nurturing the capacity for self-deception 
(or, as they prefer, for unwarranted “optimistic spins”) 


The individual who responds to negative, ambiguous, or unsupportive 
feedback with a positive sense of self, a belief ın personal efficacy, and an 
optimistic sense of the future will, we maintain, be happier, more caring, 
and more productive than the individual who perceives this same infor- 
mation accurately and integrates ıt into his or her view of the self, the 
world, and the future In this sense, the capacity to develop and maintain 
positive allusions may be thought of as a valuable human resource to be nurtured 
and promoted, rather than an error-prone processing system to be cor- 
rected (IW 205, italics mine) 


For all the attention their thesis has generated, however, Taylor 
and Brown’s evidence for their thesis 1s surprisingly weak, and their 
arguments are riddled with conceptual and logical problems ? Un- 
fortunately, too many people, including philosophers, have tended to 
accept their thesis as valid without subjecting it to critical scrutiny *4 
Let us start by asking about the evidence and main arguments for 
their conclusion 

II 2 The main source of evidence of widespread positive illusions 
in “Illusion and Well-Being” 1s experiments with college students, 


9A google search, accessed September 6, 2007, reports 1,688 citations to date for 
the 1988 article (IW), and 240 citations for the 1994 article (PI) In addition, Taylor's 
book, Positzve Illusions Creatroe SelfDeception and the Healthy Mind (New York Basic 
Books, 1991) and the press about it have brought the message that illusions are good 
for jou to thousands of people 

? For example, in "On Overrating Oneself and Knowing It” (Philosophical Studis, 
cxx (2005) 115-24), Adam Elga’s unquestioned starting point is that ıt has been 
shown that people are subject to “persistent and widespread positive illusions (about 
themselves)" (p 117) Again, citing Taylor and Brown, Hilary Kornbhth states “While it 
was once the standard view among psychologists that being emotionally well-adjusted 
goes hand in band with an accurate understanding of oneself and the world around 
one, the evidence against this claim 15 now quite strong" (“What Is It Like to Be Me?" 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy, LXXVI, 1 (1998) 48-60) I have seen only one critical 
philosophical article, David A Jopling’s “Take Away the Life-Lie °’ Positive Illusions 
and Creative Self-Deception,” Philosophical Psychology, 1x, 4 (1996) 525-44 Jophng 
criticizes the Taylor-Brown thesis on grounds of “ecological validity and phenomeno- 
logical realism,” as well as on the substanuve ground that "positive illusions diminish 
the range of reactive other-regarding atutudes and emotions" (p 525) Unfortunately, 
Jopling’s substantive criticism is vitiated by his use of an example of a thoroughly 
selfdeceived individual as a counterexample to Taylor and Brown's thesis of the con- 
nection between illusions and mental health, in spite of Taylor and Brown’s insistence 
that they are defending only mild illusions The best critical article 1s by the social 
psychologists, Colvin and Block, “Do Positive Illusions Foster Mental Health?" They 
argue that “the logic and empirical evidence used to relate mental health to [positive 
illusions] failed to substantiate Taylor and Brown's thesis,” and that “more recent 
studies on positive illusions and mental health also failed to lend support” to this thesis 
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although to broaden the basis of their claims, Taylor and Brown also 
cite some studies of terminally ill individuals in “Positive Illusions and 
Well-Being Revised” (see section 11 6 below) The experiments with 
students show that most students rate themselves higher on their 
abilities, achievements, degree of control, and future prospects than 
they do most of their peers (IW 195-97) Sixty percent of respondents 
1n surveys of moods also believe that “they are happier than most 
people ”* Taylor and Brown give the following arguments for think 
ing that the students’ positive self-attributions are somewhat illusory 
(1) 1t 1s logically impossible for most students to be happier or higher 
in their abilities, achievements, or degree of control than most other 
students at the same university, (1) most students rate themselves 
more positively on their attributes than do observers, and (11) 1t 1s 
logically impossible for most students to have better life prospects 
than most other students, moreover, (1v) base rate data cannot justify 
their optimism about the future (IW 2, PI 22) e 

It should be noted that college students are not exactly represen- 
tative of the American population at large Given their youth and 
inexperience, we should expect students to be particularly susceptible 
to the illusion of control and to exaggerated optimism Let us grant, 
however, that most people do regard themselves as being happier and 
higher on their abilities, achievements, degree of control, and future 
prospects than they do most others, even most others from a similar 
socio-economic background Does it follow, as Taylor and Brown 
argue in (1) and (1) above, that all of them, or even a majority, are 


?5 For this study, Taylor and Brown cite J Freedman, Happy People What Happiness Is 
Who Has It, and Why (New York Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1978) (see IW 198) 

% Taylor and Brown also state that most people believe that they can control an 
outcome even in situations of chance Colvin and Block question this claim by pointing 
out that 1n the studies they cite, "the difference between the depressed and non- 
depressed groups in regard to the illusion of personal control existed only at the outset 
of the experiment" (p 8) Colvin and Block surmise, correctly I believe, that the non- 
depressed subjects’ illusion at the outset of the experiment "stems from the application 
by these generally effective subjects of their typical expectations to an unfamiliar and 
novel situation " When these subjects learn the nature of the situation, the difference 
between them and the depressed subjects disappears Perhaps most damning, Colvin 
and Block cite research by VA Benassi and HIM Mahler (“Contingency Judgments 
by Depressed College Students Sadder, But Not Always Wiser,” Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology, XXXV (1985) 917-27) that shows that “[s]hght experimental 
vanations can reverse the illusion of control effect such that depressed people 
overestimate their control of the situation and nondepressed people provide accurate 
estimates of control" (p 8) Last but not least, even 1f Taylor and Brown are nght that 
nondepressed people tend to believe they can control situations where they have no 
control, 1t would not be germane to their thesis, since such an illusion would be ex- 
treme, not mild 
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laboring under an illusion? It does not Depending on the figures, it 
could well be that only a small minority ıs laboring under an illusion 2” 

Let us suppose that 60% think that they are happier, better, and 
have a brighter future than 60% Only 20% of them have to be wrong, 
for it ıs certainly possible for 40% to outshine the other 60% in all 
these respects So, only 20% of the population could be laboring 
under positive illusions In the absence of a figure for what the re- 
spondents have in mind when they compare themselves with “most 
people,” Taylor and Brown cannot conclude from the data that most 
people are systematically, even if mildly, deluded about themselves 
The same considerations apply to argument (iv), according to which 
people's optimism about the future 1s not supported by base rate 
data depending on the figures, ıt 1 possible that only a small minority 
1s overly optimistic 

Everyday observation also suggests that most people are neither 
unrealistically positive about themselves across the board, nor overly 
optimistic about the future most of the time Most of us are realistic 
in some domains of our lives, unrealistically optimistic or pessimistic 
m some others, and neither consistently realistic nor unrealistic in the 
rest Indeed, Taylor and Brown themselves start to qualify importantly 
their claim that most people hve under the influence of positive il- 
lusions when they say that “there are ways ın which people exhibit 
selfcorrective tendencies over time” because of “the need to monitor 
reality effectively” (PI 25) In the rest of the passage, however, they 
reiterate their view that most people are given to positive illusions most 
of the time, especially when “they are m an 1mplemental mindset, 
attempting to put a decision into effect” (PI 25-26) 

To return to their arguments (11) relies on the fact that most peo- 
ple rate themselves more positively on their attributes than do observ- 
ers (IW 195-96) But why assume that the observers are more accurate 
than the subjects?” If most people tend to think more highly of 


77 Colvin and Block also pomt out that some of the respondents could, in fact, be 
happier and healthier than most people, but do not draw the conclusion that the 
vast majority of them could be (p 14) 

? Colvin and Block also question this assumption, noting that one of the empirical 
studies cited by Taylor and Brown for the discrepancy between self-ratings and observer 
ratings used undergraduate observers, and that “the observational basis for the ratings” 
was brief, leading to an extremely low agreement on the four negative attnbutes among 
the observers, and only a 49 on the seventeen desirable attributes (p 8) Colvin and 
Block also reveal other problematic features of the study in question (P M Lewinsohn, 
W Mischel, W Chaplin, and R Barton, “Social Competence and Depression The Role 
of Illusory SelfPercepuons,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, rxxx1x (1980) 203-12), ın- 
cluding the fact that although the subject groups consisted of (1) depressed subjects, 
(u) “psychiatric control” subjects, that is, nondepressed individuals with other psychiatric 
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themselves than of others, ıt could be not that they are inflating their 
own merits vis-a-vis the facts, but that they are deflating other people's 

Suppose, however, that most people are systematically mildly de- 
luded about themselves On what grounds do Taylor and Brown claim 
that they are mentally healthy or subjectively happy? One reason 1s 
simply that most people cannot be mentally unhealthy or unhappy 
(PI 22) * This conclusion, however, 1s too quick There are degrees 
of mental health and subjective happiness, just as there are degrees of 
physical health and of virtue People who are neither depressed nor 
psychotic (unhealthy) can sull be dissatisfied or neurotic to varying 
degrees (less than fully healthy) The proliferation of therapists, coun- 
selors, gurus, and selfhelp books 1s evidence enough that dissatisfac- 
tion and neurosis are alive and well (a fact that also challenges the 
claim of widespread positive illusions) So whereas we can agree, for 
both empirical and conceptual reasons, that most people in a pro- 
ductive, vibrant society such as the US cannot be insane, we have 
little reason to agree that most people are as healthy or subjectively 
happy (or virtuous) as they can realistically be 

Let us grant, however, that most people are as healthy and subjec- 
uvely happy as they can be On what do Taylor and Brown base their 
claim that this 1s so because of their illusions’ They base it on the 
putative fact that the more realistic individuals tend to be depressed 
But as Colvin and Block have shown, research on the so-called 
“depressed realists” ıs contradictory or ambiguous Indeed, Taylor and 
Brown themselves acknowledge in "Positive Illusions and Well-Being 
Revisited" that several studies indicate that depressives are negatively 
biased towards themselves rather than realistic, and that there might be 
no “depressed realists” (PI 21) 








problems, and (ur) normal controls, that 1s, nondepressed individuals without any 
psychiatric problems, the student observers were told that all the subjects were 
depressed (p 8) This negative bias led them to rate, on average, the “members of all 
three groups as below the midpoint on the dimension Lewinsohn's group labeled as 
“social competence,” and, on average, below the ratings of “the members of all three 
groups” (p 8) But since depressed people have lower self-esteem, they rated 
themselves lower than the others, and were thus closer to the raungs of the observers 
The lower discrepancy, however, could simply be the result of two equally illusory 
negatively biased ratings, whereas the greater discrepancy in the case of the normals 
could be the result of greater objectivity on their part and negative illusions on the part 
of the undergraduate observers Colvin and Block also question the other studies and 
review articles used by Taylor and Brown to support their thesis 

2 Taylor and Brown mention only mental health here, but since they think that 
subjective happiness 1s a measure of health, 1t 1s safe to assume that they think their 
argument apphes to subjective happiness as well 
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This renders Taylor and Brown's central thesis empty The thesis, ıt 
will be recalled, 1s comparative it states that mild positive illusions are 
more conducwve to subjective happiness and mental health than real- 
ism So we need a group of unhappy or at least less happy realists to 
compare with the “normals,” that 1s, the deluded Upbeat Taylor and 
Brown maintain that even if depressed people are not realistic, their 
original thesis remains intact ? But if the Downbeat are unrealistic, 
there 1s no example of depressed realists with whom to compare the Upbeat, and 
hence no evidence for the thesis that positive illusions about oneself 
are more conducive to subjective happiness and health than realism 
The most Taylor and Brown can claim is that those who have positive 
ulusions fee] better about themselves (unsurprisingly), and are nicer 
and more creative, than those who have negative illusions about them- 
selves But to say that mild posztve illusions are better for us in these 
respects than mild negative illusions 15 hardly a point against realism it 
1s a point against negative illusions vis-a-vis positive illusions. (If you 
have to drink poison, better sweet poison than bitter ) 

For the sake of argument, however, let us assume that future re- 
search gives us evidence for the existence of depressed realists Taylor 
and Brown’s thesis that mildly deluded people are subjectively hap- 
pier and healthier than realistic people still faces problems 

1I 3 The thesis that positive illusions promote subjective happiness 
1s based largely on self-reports But how reliable are these self-reports? 
Like most people, the subjects also likely believe that subjective hap- 
piness 15, to some extent, an achievement, especially when it is un- 
derstood (as it often 1s) not only as contentment but also as a sense of 
enjoyment and meaning But people who are given to illusions about 
their other achievements will also be given to illusions about their 
achievement of subjective happiness Indeed, we have some of the 
same reasons for thinking that the subjects inflate their subjective 
happiness as for thinking that they inflate their abilities and other 
achievements they rate themselves as happier than most people (TW 198) *! 
Although Taylor and Brown faithfully report this finding, they fail to 


99 At this point, however, Taylor and Brown reinterpret their original thesis as the 
relatively innocuous view that “Most healthy adults are positively biased ın their self 
perceptions” (PI 22) But given the view that there are degrees of health, this 1s hardly 
a challenge to the traditional view that we would be healthier without illusions 

" As I argued ın section 112, this in itself need not show anything more than 
that a small minonty ıs deluded about their achievements etc My point here 1s 
that, whatever the number of deluded people, we have the same grounds for being 
skeptical about their self-reported subjective happiness as about their other self- 
reported achievements 
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notice that 1t undermines their thesis that positive illusions promote 
subjective happiness rather than simply the allusion thereof ? 

There 1s also a deeper, conceptual reason why people who harbor 
positive illusions about themselves must also harbor illusions about 
their level of subjective happiness The reason 1s that the emotions 
and evaluations that express or constitute their illusions about their 
abilities, achievements, and future prospects—a sense of self-worth 
and personal efficacy, and a sense that the future 1s bight and open 
to their endeavors—together entail a sense of meaning and enjoy- 
ment of life To the extent that one’s life lacks meaning or enjoyment, 
one must either lack a sense of self-worth or personal efficacy, or lack 
hope for the future It follows, then, that 1nsofar as subjective happr- 
ness consists of these illusory emotions and evaluations, the connec- 
tion between subjective happiness and illusions 1s a conceptual, and 
nota causal, one In other words, people who are deluded about their 
abilities, achievements, degree of control, and future prospects must 
be deluded about their subjective happiness ? Taylor and Brown 
fail to see this because they fail to see that subjective happiness ıs not 
merely a sense of contentment 

In short, the research on which Taylor and Brown base their case 
does not show that positive illusions promote subjective happiness 
To the extent that people’s positive illusions are due to self-deception 
and subjective happiness ıs an achievement, there are no empirical 
grounds for thinking that people's positive illusions lead to greater 
subjective happiness rather than simply to an allusion of greater sub- 
jective happiness, and to the extent that subjective happiness consists 
of the positive emotions and evaluations that express or constitute 
these illusions, the connection between their subjective happiness 
and their illusions 1s a conceptual, and not a causal, one 


* Some readers have objected that an illusion of subjective happiness, even 1f based 
on self-deception, 1s no different from genuine subjective happiness But the logical 
structure of self-deceptive happiness 1s no different from that of self-deceptive beliefs If 
someone believes p self-deceptively, it follows that deep down he does not really believe 
p Likewise, if someone deceives himself about (the extent of) his subjective happiness, 
1t follows that deep down he 1s not really (that) subjectively happy At best, he sort-of 
believes p and sort-of feels happy, while also believing not-p and feeling not-happy, 
respectively Or perhaps his feelings and beliefs are unstable, “evanescent,” subject to 
sudden shifts, as self-deceptive feelings and beliefs often are (Sartre, “Self-Deception,” 
in Walter Kaufmann, ed , Existentzalism from Dostoevsky to Sartre (New York New Amen- 
can Library, 1975), pp 302-03) 

3 See also Colvin and Block "it is not surprising (and perhaps ıs even tautological or 
definitional) that individuals high on self-esteem, with a sense of control of their lives, 
and with optimism about the future are happier than individuals lacking these self- 
evaluations” (p 16) 
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II 4 Taylor and Brown also hold that the Upbeat’s positive illusions 
enable them to be more creative or productive, more able “to grow, 
develop, and self-actualize,” more open to “new ideas and people,” 
and more caring of other people than the Downbeat But this thesis 
1s subject to the same two counterarguments insofar as the evidence 
for their greater creativity and so on 1s based on the Upbeats’ self- 
reports Taylor and Brown do cite additional research to support 
their thesis, but this research provides only “suggestive evidence” 
that the ability to be creative, caring, open, and so on, are promoted 
by positive illusions about oneself (IW 200) 

Let us suppose, however, that the credibility of the factual claim 1s 
not at issue, and the Upbeat really are all that Taylor and Brown claim 
them to be The question now 1s why we should accept the causal 
claim that 1t 1s because of their positive illusions that the Upbeat have 
these features Taylor and Brown's argument for this causal claim 
relies on the prior claim that realistic people are less likely to have 
these features, because they are more likely to be depressed and lack a 
sense of self-worth Itis certainly true that ifwe are down in the dumps 
about our worth or competence, 1t undercuts the motivation to be cre- 
ative, to be open to growth and change, and to be caring of others ** 
In such a state, new ideas and people are likely to be threatening But 
should we accept the claim that those who are down in the dumps 
about themselves are down because of their greater realism? So far I 
have proceeded on the assumption that further research will provide 
empirical evidence for this view It 1s tme now to question it 

II 5 The view in question 1s that the Downbeat are more realistic 
than the Upbeat, and depressed because of their realism But if the 
Downbeat really are more realistic about their lives (and do not suffer 
from a naturally depressive temperament that prevents them from 
feeling happy, regardless of the facts), then 1t must be that the truth 
about their lives really 1s depressing Perhaps they have been slothful 
or weak or pusillanimous, or perhaps they have only been incredibly 
unfortunate ın their circumstances In that case, however, their de- 
pression 1s due not to realism as such, but to the sad reality of their 
lives, after all, 1f this reality were positive, being realistic about their 
lives would be uplifting, not depressing True, if they were extremely 
deluded about themselves, they could see their sloth, weakness, or 


* This ıs the sort of psychological truism that leads Friedrich Nietzsche to declare 
in one of his famous—and famously one-sided—aphorisms that ıt 1s not virtue that 
produces happiness, but happiness that produces virtue See Nietzsche, Tunlight of the 
Idols/The Anti-Christ (1889/1895), RJ Hollingdale, trans (New York Penguin, 1968), 
pp 58-59 
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pusillanimity as evidence of their good-natured, laid-back, live and 
let-live attitude towards hfe and, thus, they could feel good about 
themselves But extreme self-delusion, Taylor and Brown agree, 1s 1n- 
compatible with the ability to grow and change and other criteria of 
mental health, criteria that their mildly self-deluded subjects appar- 
ently meet If, however, this reality 1s positive and they still come down 
hard on themselves, then ıt must be either that they have negative 
illusions about themselves, or that they see the facts for what they are 
but have unrealistic expectations of themselves 

The depression and low self-esteem of the Downbeat, then, can 
have only three explanations they have a naturally depressive tem- 
perament, they are realistic, but have nothing to be happy about, or, 
they have something to be happy about, but lack the realism to see 1t 
or to evaluate it by realistic standards Insofar as they lack this last, 
they lack the wisdom to accept either their own particular limitations 
or the lumitations of human nature or both In none of these cases 1s 
it realism that 1s at fault, indeed, in the last case greater realism 1s 
essential for lifting their depression 

The upshot ıs that, even if further research were to show a high 
correlation between realism, on the one hand, and depression, low 
self-esteem, and lack of creativity, and so on, on the other, Taylor and 
Brown would not be justified 1n drawing the conclusion that the 
depression and low self-esteem were a result of too much realism 
Without this premise, however, Taylor and Brown have no grounds 
for asserting that the greater subjective happiness, creativity, open- 
ness to new ideas and people, and so on, of the Upbeat are due to 
their positive illusions Indeed, not only do Taylor and Brown lack the 
empirical basis they need for their claim that positive illusions are 
more likely to promote happiness and mental health than realism, 
they have empincal grounds for believing the exact opposite For 
there 1s some evidence that some people are both more realistic and 
happier and healthier than Taylor and Brown's normals * Surpris- 
ingly, however, Taylor and Brown have nothing to say about them 

In any case, we can see independently of empirical research why 
realistic self-perceptions are more conducive to mental health than 
illusory ones Growth and change are motivated by a perception of 
one’s shortcomings, or by the aspiration to realize one’s full potential 
by challenging oneself, and openness to new people and ideas 1s 


5 Colvin and Block p 7, cite studies by WC Compton, “Are Positive Illusions 
Necessary for Self-Esteem A Research Note,” Personality and Individual Differences, XIII 
(1992) 1343-44, and J Block and H Thomas, "Is Satisfaction with Self a Measure of 
Adjustment?,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 11 (1955) 254-59 
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made more likely by a secure sense of self To the extent that people 
are given to rosy illusions about their traits, abilities, or achievements, 
they lack the first motivation for growth and change, and to the ex- 
tent that they have rosy illusions about their potential-fulfillment, 
they lack the second motivation for change Moreover, to the extent 
that these illusions are due to self-deception rather than inculpable 
ignorance, selfdeceived people’s psychological investment in their 
illusions creates barriers against 1deas and people who might punc- 
ture these illusions Hence, whatever openness to growth and change 
people with positive illusions possess must be ın spite of these illusions, 
not because of them ? 

It ıs important to note that there are deep psychological and moral 
differences between those who are given to self-deception and those 
who are fundamentally reality-oriented but ignorant of themselves It 
1s a commonplace that knowledge of the external world 1s a life-long 
enterprise requiring experience, attention, and study But knowledge 
of the self is no different in this respect, and so 1t 1s not surprising that 
most of us have large areas of ignorance about ourselves, and no one 
1$ completely self-knowledgeable And what is true of most adults 1s 
even truer of college students But people whose illusions are chiefly 
due to lack of experience rather than self-deception can still be fun- 
damentally reality-onented and, thus, open to new ideas and people, 
to growth and change In such people, illusions are always 1n process 
of being whittled away In lumping everyone with positive illusions 
together, Taylor and Brown fail to appreciate these differences 

Highly realistic people—people who tend to see themselves and 
others as they are, and who appraise themselves and others by realistic 
standards—are motivated to grow and change both by an awareness 
of their shortcomings, and by a desire to challenge themselves Free 
of facade and defensiveness, they are unafraid of the truth and, thus, 
open to the challenge of new ideas and people Such people are also 
highly likely to be subjectively fulfilled If Taylor and Brown were 
right, however, it would follow that, other things being equal, highly 
realistic, healthy, and subjectively fulfilled people would tend to be- 
come healthier (and subjectively happier) if they became slightly 
deluded about themselves It would also follow that healthy, subjec- 
tively fulfilled, but somewhat deluded people would tend to become 
less healthy (and less fulfilled) 1f they became more accurate in their 


* Colvin, Block, and Funder provide empirical support for the claim that people 
with positive illusions about themselves show “poor social skills and psychological 
maladjustment 5 years before and 5 years after the assessment of self-enhancement” 
(p 1152) 
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perceptions as well as more realistic in their expectations and stan- 
dards But this amounts to saying that people who have less reason 
to be open to new ideas and people, and who are thus less likely 
to grow and change, are more likely to be open to new ideas and 
people, and thus more likely to grow and change But this claim, of 
course, 1s incoherent Hence it 1s not only unsupported by any empir 
cal evidence, 1t 1s immune to empirical evidence 

II 6 One more claim needs to be addressed, namely, that unre- 
alisuc optimism among terminally ill patients leads to a greater (un- 
realistic) sense of control and a reduction in depression, pain, and 
disability (PI 24) 

Taylor and Brown’s discussion focuses on a study by Taylor and 
others of gay men at risk of AIDS * In this study, men who test positive 
for the HIV virus apparently show more optimism about not develop- 
ing AIDS in their responses to the AIDS-specific optimism (ASO) ques- 
tionnaire than men who test negative The illusory nature of their 
optimism ıs shown by their answers on the AIDS-specific opamism 
(ASO) questionnaire, in which some of them agree to such propo- 
sitions as “I feel safe from AIDS because I've developed [or 1f exposed 
would develop] an immunity” to AIDS, and “I think my 1mmune sys- 
tem would be (1s) more capable of fighting the AIDS virus than that of 
other gay men” (:nd, p 469) 

Overall, however, both the HIV-positive and the HIV-negative men 
disagree with the optimistic statements on the sixitem ASO question- 
naire, with means for the former at 1 94 and for the latter at 1 72ona 
scale of 1 to 5 (2hed , p 463) * So 1t 1s misleading to claim that the HIV- 
positive men’s responses show greater optimism rather than simply a 
little less pessimism Moreover, even the lesser pessimism 1s contra- 
dicted by the results of various other self-report measures, according 
to which, as the Taylor 1992 study reports, HIV-positive men “see them- 
selves to be at greater risk of developing AIDS," have less of a sense of 
control over AIDS, and have more worries than the HIV-negative men 
(bid, p 472) It cannot be true both that HIV-positive men are less 
pessimistic about not acquiring AIDS and that they “have higher 
levels of AIDS-related worries and concerns” than HIV-negative men, 
or both that they have “greater feelings of control” and that they “see 
themselves as having less control over AIDS” than HIV-negative men 
Perhaps the HIV-positive men’s less pessimistic responses to the 


d Shelley E Taylor, Margaret E Kemeny, Lisa G Aspinwall, Stephen G Schneider, 
Richard Rodnguez, and Mark Herbert, “Optimism, Coping, Psychological Distress, and 
High-Risk Sexual Behavior among Men at Risk for Acquired Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS),” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, Lx111, 3 (1992) 460-73 

38 See Colvin and Block, p 11 
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ASO questionnaire reflect their state of mind when they respond to 
statements that express optimism, and their more pessimistic re- 
sponses to statements about AIDS-related wornes reflect their state 
of mind when they respond to statements that express pessimism 
But they cannot be both less and more pessimistic overall than the 
HIV-negative men 

But let us assume that the HIV-positive men are somewhat less 
pessimistic overall than the HIV-negative men, and ask why this might 
be so Taylor and her colleagues offer the plausible explanation that it 
1s because the HIV-positive men have decided to try and prolong their 
lives by avoiding risky behavior and engaging in various coping tech- 
niques (op cit, p 472) But this, of course, 1s the reverse of the thesis 
Taylor's 1992 study (op cit, pp 460, 470) and Taylor and Brown (PI 
21, 24) set out to defend, namely, that the positive behavior and re- 
duced distress are the result of their lesser pessimism And although 
it 1s possible for the lesser pessimism about developing AIDS, on the 
one hand, and the efforts to prevent it, on the other, to become mu- 
tually reinforcing, each cannot be the initial cause of the other 

At any rate, those who falsely believe that they are immune to AIDS 
have no reason to do anything to protect themselves from ıt So if they 
do try to protect themselves from it, ıt must be that they do not really, 
truly beleve that they are immmune—they are merely indulging in a bit 
of inert magical thinking when answering the ASO questionnaire, 
thinking that has no effect on their behavior * The other clearly 
illusory belief, that they can elimmate the virus from their system if 
they take certain actions, can lead them to take those actions—but so 
can the true belief that they might be able to prevent, or at least delay, 
AIDS, if they take certain actions, a belief that they also hold * In 
addition, it 1s well known that having a positive attitude has health- 
promoting benefits of its own Consequently, 1f they adopt a positive 
attitude because they believe this, then their positive attitude 1s real- 
istic So while the false belief and an unrealistically positive attitude 
can produce the desired result, they are not more conducive to this 
result than the true belief and realistic optimism Moreover, to the 
extent that people genuinely hold the false belief that they are 1m- 


3 In situations of extreme stress, there 1s often a tendency to engage in magical 
thinking (“I’m probably immune to AIDS,” “He’s not really dead—I'll see him when I 
wake up in the morning") even while acting on realistic beliefs 

? As shown by the HIV-positive men's low score (1 95) on the Fatalistic Vulnerabihty 
scale (Taylor et al, p 465) This score shows that most HIV-positive men strongly 
disagree that they will definitely develop AIDS, or that the spread of AIDS ıs mevitable 
(Taylor et al, p 471) Their disagreement with these statements indicates that they 
beleve (truly) that they can do something about their condition 
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mune to AIDS or that they can eliminate the virus from their system, 
they are likely to feel more unhappy when the disease catches up 
with them They are also at greater risk of leaving important projects 
incomplete or undone financial affairs neglected, frayed relation- 
ships unpatched, amends unmade, goodbyes unsaid, and so on And 
all this can only add to their unhappiness 

Taylor and her colleagues grant the possibility that the *optimists" 
will feel more unhappy if they develop AIDS But they also argue that, 
since “seropositive optimists as well as pessimists readily acknowledge 
thew risk and AIDS-related wornes and concerns, ıt seems unlikely that 
they will be greatly surprised if they subsequently develop AIDS” (PI 
472, italics mine) Moreover, they continue, “inasmuch as optimism 
has been consistently associated with superior coping 1t may be that 
the optimists will simply shift their expectations to accommodate the new 
realty " (PI 472) 

Given their view that the optimists are unrealistic, however, this 
argument borders on incoherence If the optimists are as ready to 
acknowledge the realities of their condition as the pessimists, and 
better able “to accommodate the new reality” than the pessimists, 
then they must be more realistic than the pessimists, even 1f they 
occasionally espouse some bizarre beliefs In any case, since very few 
HIV-positive men espouse bizarre beliefs about their condition, most 
of those who cope well must do so with the help of realistic optimism 
Once again, however, realistic optimists are never even mentioned by 
Taylor and Brown or Taylor's 1992 study Before concluding, then, it 
would help to have an example that shows vividly how realistic opti- 
muism can help a person not only cope with a terrible disease, but even 
use 1t to enrich her life 

1I 7 In a radio essay called “I Always Have a Choice," Catherine 
Royce, a dancer for thirty years, relates that ın 2003 she discovered 
that she had ALS (Lou Gehnig's disease) * Facing the facts unflinch- 
ingly, she states that over time ALS will “destroy every significant 
muscle in my body Ultimately, I will be unable to move, to speak and, 
finally, to breathe " But “I believe I always have a choice No matter 
what I’m doing No matter what is happening to me I always have a 
choice " When she loses the power to type, she has the choice to give 
up wnting—or to learn to use voice recognition software She does 
the latter and ends up wnting “more now than ever” She also has 
the choice to live—or to die “I can choose to see ALS as a death 


^ National Public Radio, December 4, 2006, http //www npr org/templates/story/ 
story php?storyId-6560320&sc-emaf 
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sentence, or I can choose to see ıt as an 1nvitation—an opportunity to 
learn who I truly am ” She does the latter, discovering “an ability to 
recognize, give and receive caring in a way far deeper than anything 
in my life before " Yet she does not pretend that ALS 1s a blessing 
1n disguise, and she does not have any illusions of control over ıt She 
1s Optimistic, though fully aware of the terrible course of her disease, 
and she knows that she always has a choice, though fully aware that 
her choices are restricted Her life 1s both objectively worthwhile 
and, so far, subjectively fulfilling 


III CONCLUSION 


I started by outlining the widespread idea that (eudatmonzc) happiness 
1$ subjective fulfillment ın an objectively worthwhile lıfe, and that 
realism 1s an umportant means to subjective fulfillment and objective 
worth, and conceptually necessary for objective worth Realism re- 
quires being reality-onented, 1n touch with the important facts of 
one’s life and human life in general, and disposed to evaluate oneself 
and others by realistic standards The claim that realism 1s an impor- 
tant means to subjective happiness faces challenges both from com- 
mon sense and from social psychology I have defended it against 
both challenges Common sense 1s right in holding that some truths 
can be disastrous for us, robbing us of subjective well-being as well 
as the ability to respond in worthwhile ways, and that being reality- 
oriented ıs more likely to lead us to such truths In such cases, some 
subjective happiness based on rlusion 1s better than utter misery 
based on truth Being self-deceived, however, 1s far more likely to lead 
to disaster My theory also recognizes that the two components of 
eudaimonic happiness, subjective fulfillment and objective worth, can 
conflict, making such happiness difficult to achieve 

I have given several reasons for rejecting the Taylor-Brown thesis 
that mild positive illusions are more likely to promote subjective 
happiness than realism (1) Contrary to their claim, empirical. re- 
search gives little reason to believe that most people are given to mild 
positive illusions about themselves Rather, experience suggests that 
most people harbor (mostly) positive illusions in some areas of their 
lives, (mostly) negative illusions in some others, and (mostly) realism 
in yet others (u) Even if most people are mildly deluded, to the ex- 
tent that their delusions are due to self-deception rather than simple 
ignorance, we cannot, for both empirical and conceptual reasons, 
use their self-reports to claim a causal connection between their illu- 
sions and their subjective happiness These reasons apply as well to 
the Upbeat’s self-reports of greater mental health The remaining 
empirical evidence for a causal connection between positive illusions 
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and health ıs only “suggestive ” (m) There is no good evidence for 
depressed realists, so the thesis that positive illusions are more con- 
ducive to subjective happiness and health than realism ıs vacuous (1v) 
Since realism, properly understood, requires seeing ourselves accu- 
rately and appraising ourselves by realistic standards, even if de- 
pressed realists existed, their depression could not be due to their 
realism (v) Empirical research gives evidence of realists who are hap- 
pier and healthier than people with positive illusions (vi) The claim 
that positive illusions about oneself promote creativity, growth, and so 
on, even if one 1s self-deceptively invested in those illusions, defies 
explanation, whereas the opposite claim 1$ easily explamed (vu) Ner 
ther empirical research nor philosophical argument supports the 
idea that illusory optimism about AIDS helps people cope better with 
their condition than realistic opumism (vim) The example of Cather- 
ine Royce shows how realistic optimism can help a person not only 
cope with her condition but even enrich her life Royce 1s an exem- 
plar of the courageous, life-affirming, well-functioning individual that 
philosophers and psychologists from Aristotle to Maslow and Rogers 
have held up as models for us to aspire to It 1s hard to see how any 
illusion about her condition or her future prospects could possibly 
contribute to her health or happiness 

NEERA K BADHWAR 
University of Oklahoma 
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NOBODY NEEDS A THEORY OF ART* 


It would never have occurred to the painters of Lascaux that they 
were producing art on those walls Not unless there were neolithic 
aestheticians —Arthur Danto 


hat ıs art? More precisely, what makes any item a work of 

art? The question is “probably the most venerable in 

aesthetics,” according to Jerrold Levinson,’ and Monroe 
Beardsley adds that it ıs “the most vexing ” In fact, the following 
answer to the question should be obvious 


(R) 1tem x1s a work of art 1f and only if x1s a work ın activity P and Pis 
one of the arts 


The arts, of course, include music, dance, theater, literature, film, 
painting, architecture, and the like Yet (R) has seemed so far from 
obvious that, until now, nobody has given ıt a moment’s thought The 
trouble is not that anyone might seriously deny its truth, but rather 
that they will find 1t uninformative After all, the vexing question 1s 
pressed upon us by radical changes 1n art of the avant-garde, and (R) 
offers no resources to address these changes With that in mind, here 
is the case for (R) The challenges posed by the avant-garde are real 
and they need to be addressed, but the vexing question 1s the wrong 
question to address them It does not follow that the question has 
no good answer On the contrary, (R) 1s all the answer we need, if 


* Thanks to audiences at Lewis and Clark College, St Andrews University, the 
Unuversity of Kent, the University of Leeds, and the University of Lethbridge for help- 
ful suggestions on earlier versions of this paper 

! Levinson, “Defining Art Historically," British Journal of Aesthetics, xx (1979) 232-50, 
here p 232 

: Beardsley, “Redefining Art,” ın The Aesthetic Point of View (Ithaca Cornell, 1982), 
pp 298-316, here p 298 
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we do not need an answer that addresses the challenges posed by 
the avant-garde Moreover, (R) points to questions that we do need 
answered So, not only is it true but, ın addition, (R) 1s as informative 
- as we need ? 


I FROM KRISTELLER TO TESTADURA 


A theory of art 1s an answer to the question of what makes an item a 
work of art (R) 1s one such theory among many ‘ The case against (R) 
1$ that it fails to address the challenges posed by the avant-garde The 
case for it 1s that theories of art are not needed to address the chal- 
lenges of the avant-garde However, the case for (R) runs immediately 
into a road block The avant-garde 1s not much older than a century, 
but the vexed question 1s venerable, and so 1s the search for a theory 
of art It therefore seems that we expect a theory of art to do more 
than cope with developments in the last century Clearing this road 
block means doing a little history, and the history supplies materials 
useful in making the case for (R) 

As far back as 1914, Clive Bell 1denüfied the “central problem of 
aesthetics" with the search for "the quahty that distinguishes works of 
art from all other classes of objects "" Morris Weitz began his famous 
attack on Bell’s project by admitting that “theory has been central ın 
aesthetics and 1s still the preoccupation of the philosophy of art 
Its main avowed concern remains the determination of the nature of 
art which can be formulated into a definition of it" (op cit, p 27) 
Responses to Weitz play along, conceding that “underlying every 
traditional aesthetic theory 1s the essentialist presumption that that 
the expression ‘work of art’ applies to the entities that 1t does 1n virtue 
of some shared essential property or properties " 


3 This paper deflects the vexed question by defending (R) while taking senously the 
challenges of the avant-garde Others dismiss the vexed question For example, Kendall 
Walton, “Review of Art and the Aesthetic, by George Dickie,” Philosophical Review, LXXXVI 
(1977) 97-101, Richard Wollheim, Painting as an Art (New York Thames and Hudson, 
1987), and Peter Kivy, Philosophes of Arts (New York Cambridge, 1997) 

* Notably Morris Weitz, “The Role of Theory in Aesthetics,” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticasm, xv (1956) 27-35, Monroe Beardsley, “An Aesthetic Definition of Art,” in 
Hugh Curtler, ed, What Is Art? (New Haven Yale, 1983), pp 15-29, Arthur Danto, 
Transfiguration of the Commonplace (Cambridge Harvard, 1981), George Dickie, The Art 
Circle (New York Haven, 1984), Levinson, “Defining Art Historically”, Stephen Davies, 
Definitions of Art (Ithaca Cornell, 1991), Berys Gaut, “‘Art’ as a Cluster Concept,” in 
Noel Carroll, ed , Theories of Art Today (Madison Wisconsin UP, 2000), pp 25-44, and 
Gary Iseminger, The Aesthetic Function of Art (Ithaca Cornell, 2004) 

* Bell, Art (London Chatto and Windus, 1914), p 3 

ê Robert Matthews, “Traditional Aesthetics Defended,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, XXXVII (1979) 39-50, p 39 
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A different story 1s told by Paul Kristeller ın his classic study, "The 
Modern System of the Arts ”” According to Knsteller, European texts 
deploy no concept of art until the eighteenth century The Greek 
techne and Latin ars, for instance, refer to all kinds of crafts and 
sciences The eighteenth-century innovation 1s to group some activ- 
ities apart from others For the first time ın history, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, and poetry are grouped (sometimes with 
decorative art, landscape architecture, dance, theater, or prose 
literature) and also distinguished from the liberal arts, the practical 
arts, and the sciences Fishing, anatomical dissection, poetry, philoso- 
phy, football, travel, eating, architecture, fashion, trading, astronomy, 
dance, painting, plumbing — which of these belong together? 
A grouping ıs salient for you and me that was not salient for contem- 
poranes of Anstotle and Abelard Knsteller writes that "the various 
arts are certainly as old as human civilization, but the manner in which 
we are accustomed to group them and to assign them a place in our 
scheme of life and of culture 1s comparatively recent" («bid , p 45) 

Knsteller identifies some of the factors that, over the centuries, 
drove the innovation While subsequent scholarship challenges some 
of the details, Kristeller's account illustrates the kinds of forces that 
were ın play The humanists gave poetry top spot over grammar and 
rhetoric in their new curriculum Painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture gradually gained prestige from the fourteenth century onwards 
A new body of literature in the sixteenth century compared poetry 
and painting The seventeenth century saw the founding of the 
French academies, which sponsored the first treatises on painting, 
sculpture, and architecture to stand alongside texts on poetics 
Contributors to the quarrel between the ancients and the moderns 
distinguished activities where success depends on accumulated knowl- 
edge (science, where the moderns win) from activities where success 
depends on individual talent (the arts, where the ancients win) Thus 
the new concept of science helped spur the new concept of art 
Finally, the newly-drawn distinction between beauty and moral good- 
ness suggested a domain for each By the early eighteenth century the 
“problem of the arts” was a topic of learned discussion 1n Paris and by 
mid-century a consensus settled on the modern system of the arts ? 


"Kristeller, “The Modern System of the Arts,” Journal of the History of Ideas, x11 (1951) 
496-527, and xri (1952) 17-46 See also Larry Shiner, The Invention of Art A Cultural 
History (Chicago University Press, 2001) 

* Especially Charles Batteux, Les Beaux arts réduits a un méme principe (Paris, 1746), and 
Denis Diderot, ed , Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire Ratsonné des sciences, des aris, et des métiers 
(Pans, 1751) 
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Several lessons are typically drawn from Knisteller’s essay Some 
note that the concept of art 1s historically conditioned 1t 15 acquired 
at a certain time 1n a certain place and it spreads from there How- 
ever, this is neither surprising nor interesting, for many concepts are 
historically conditioned in this sense Others go further, concluding 
that there is no art before the eighteenth century ° This implies that 
there 1s no art at a time unless people have a concept of art at that 
time—a controversial claim ' (Kristeller holds that art 1s ancient even 
if the concept of art is modern ) A third lesson 1s that the concept of 
art begins as a theoretical concept Like the concepts of polymers and 
logical completeness, it 1s introduced by means of a theory, indeed 
a definition The concept of art and theones of art are equally 
venerable twins 

Easily missed 1s a fourth lesson, which qualifies the third lesson 
True, the concept of art is from the get-go a theoretical concept 
devised by intellectuals Kristeller 1s clear about their goals They 
aimed to establish the unity of the arts—to make salient a scheme 
grouping together painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and poetry 
(and some others) They also sought to identify what sets these 
arts apart from other activities, especially the sciences and practical 
arts '' They hoped to understand the distinctive features of each of 
the arts " Finally, some expected to ground rankings of the arts This ıs 
not at all the project of Bell and his successors Recent theones of art 
state what makes any given item a work of art The early moderns 
wanted to know what makes any given activity one of the arts They 
sought a theory of the arts 

To see the difference, consider the form of each A theory of art 
completes the schema, 


item x 1s a work of art if and only if 


A theory of the arts completes the schema, 


activity Pis an art form if and only i£... ? 


° For example, Stephen Davies, “Definitions of Art,” in Berys Gaut and Dominic 
Mclver Lopes, eds, Routledge Companion to Aesthetics (New York Routledge, 2005, 
2"4 ed), pp 227-89, here p 234 

? Lopes “Art without ‘Art’,” British Journal of Aesthetics, xxvir (2007) 1-15 

"In The Invention of Art, Shiner stresses the distinction between the arts and the 
practical sciences, or crafts This emphasis might project a later concern onto the 
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The two types of theory are not the same, so evidence of the ven- 
erabihty of the one ıs not automatically evidence of the venerability of 
the other 

Of course, the theories might be linked In developing theories of 
the arts, the early moderns might have drawn implicitly on theories 
of art They might have reasoned 


(1) Pis an an art form if and only if the works of P are works of art 
(2) x1s a work of art if and only if x 15 ọ 
(3) so Pis an art form if and only if the works of Pare t 


Here, (2) states a theory of art ın the work-oriented sense which 
delivers (3), a theory of the arts in the activity-oriented sense This 
is exactly how contemporary philosophers think up theories of 
the arts “4 

Did the early moderns reason on the model of (1) to (3)? The 
absence of any explicit statement lıke (2) 1s inconclusive ıt might be 
impheat Better evidence hes in the kinds of counterexamples the 
early moderns considered For example, Charles Batteux proposed 
that the arts imitate beauty 1n nature, and versions of the imitation 
theory gained dominance for several decades (op c) When critics 
pointed out that music need not imitate beauty in nature, theorists 
spoke to the counterexample Given that the imitation theory was 
tested against counterexamples, 1t is striking that nobody worried that 
Homer’s battle scenes and Grunewald’s Crucifixion are works of art 
but do not imitate beauty in nature Counterexamples to (3) come in 
for debate, but not counterexamples to (2) The best explanation of 
this ıs that the early modern imitation theory 1s a theory of the arts 
that does not imply an imitation theory of art That an art aims to 
imitate natural beauty does not imply that every work in the art 1s an 
imitation of natural beauty 

Kristeller’s history ends with Kant, and ıt ıs interesting to consider 
his art-theoretical concerns In section 43 of the third Critique, 
Kant distinguishes art "as human skill" first from nature, then from 
science, and finally from craft In the next section, he distinguishes 
the agreeable arts that aim at mere enjoyment from fine or schon art 
that furthers those mental powers that facilitate social communica- 
tion Sections 51 and 52 contain an extended discussion of each of 
the arts and their value For Kant, there are connections between 
genius and the fine arts and also between the fine arts and beauty, 
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but he never attempts to define the fine arts with reference to a 
theory of art 

Hegel also inherited the early modern project " He writes that “the 
real world of art 1s the system of the individual arts” (ad, p 614), 
which function to “find for the spirit of a people the artistic expres- 
sion corresponding to ıt” (25:d , p 603), where an artistic expression 1s 
in a sensuous medium (15d, p 621) Thus sculpture expressed the 
spirit of the Greeks and music that of the Germans 

Other nineteenth-century wnters have other fish to fry Many 
speculate about the elements of greatness ın art and hence (as they 
see it) the character of artistic genius, a Kantian theme By taking 
what ıs great ın art to be the work of the genius, these writers inch 
towards theories of art Indeed, the search for a theory of art requires 
a grip on the idea that the products of the arts are works—an idea that 
may only have developed at this time ? At any rate, recent philoso- 
phers are not interested 1n art defined as an expression of genius 
For them, art includes Bunyan as well as Milton, Boilly as well as 
Poussin, and Mahavishnu Orchestra as well as Miles Davis 

The upheavals of the last century launch the contemporary project 
of defining art The historian Michael Fried wntes that the avant- 
garde “called into question the already somewhat dubious concept 
of a ‘work of art'" for it “equipped one to treat virtually any object as a 
work of art "? Turning to the philosophers, Beardsley confesses that 
his search for a definition of art sprung from “the enormous and even 
ridiculous variety of objects, events, situations, texts, thoughts, per- 
formances, refraiings from any performance, and so on that have, 
in recent times, drawn the label ‘artwork’ from their authors, ad- 
murers, or patient endurers "? Likewise, George Dickie pays due to 
“the strange and startling innovations of Duchamp and his latter-day 
followers" as the inspiration for his theory of art? The Kristeller of 
our times 1s Noel Carroll 


it 35 in the twentieth century that the theoretical task of coming to terms 
with virtually continuous revolutions in artistic practice has become 
urgent That 1s, 1t 1s in the twentieth century that the problem of 1den- 
ufying art has become persistently unavoidable The recurring task of 
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the philosophy of art has been to provide means to 1dentify new and 
emerging work, particularly work of a revolutionary sort, as art = 


Whereas Batteux and Diderot seek a theory of the arts, Beardsley and 
Dickie seek a theory of art 

Consider Weitz's landmark ant-essentialism (op cet) Weitz argues 
that there ıs no correct definition of art, where a definition of art 
states individually necessary and jointly sufficient conditions for an 
item’s being a work of art Weitz assumes that art cannot be defined if 
the concept of art 1s an open concept An open concept, first, has 
application conditions that are in principle emendable and, second, 
1s not closed by supulanon The application conditions of the concept 
of art are emendable because new cases "have constantly arisen and 
will undoubtedly arise — which will demand decisions on the part 
of those interested, usually professional critics, as to whether the 
concept should be extended or not” (1bıd , p 32) Moreover, the con- 
cept cannot be closed by stipulation since that “forecloses on the very 
conditions of creativity in the arts” (:bıd , p 32) Therefore art cannot 
be defined Commentators quickly complained that artistic creativity 
1s not incompatible with the concept of art being closed, unless open 
concepts question-beggingly entail creativity ? Be that as it may, 
the argument also implies the empirical claim that tomorrow’s avant- 
garde artworks falsify today’s definitions of art Weitz targets defi- 
nitional theories of art, not theories of the arts, and what drives his 
antr-essentialism ıs avant-garde art production 

A second landmark argument also bears out Carroll’s observation 
that the contemporary concern 1s with theones of art In his 1964 
paper “The Artworld,” Arthur Danto argues as follows * If art 1s de- 
fined ın respect of perceptible features alone, then no artwork ıs 
perceptually indiscernible from a nonartwork But some artworks are 
perceptually indiscernible from nonartworks So art ıs not defined 
only in respect of perceptible features The situation promotes a 
specific kind of error Danto imagines a fictional Mr Testadura who 
visits his local MoMA and cannot tell the art from the nonart—he 
mistakes Robert Rauschenberg's Bed for the kind of item sold at Sears 
Again, what drives this argument are works like Bed that are per- 
ceptually indiscernible from “real objects"—Aand that the Testaduras 
of the world mistake for nonart 
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A case can be made for (R) 1f we expect theories of art to address 
the challenges of the avant-garde and if, in addition, theories of art 
are not in fact needed to address these challenges We do indeed 
expect theories of art to address the challenges of the avant-garde 
Are we wrong to do so? 


II THE STATE OF THE ART 


Philosophy often obeys Newton’s third law of motion Fifty years ago 
Weitz tried to scotch the project of definition forever (op cit), but 
his efforts led instead to an explosion of new theories of art, most of 
them definitions—a recent bibliography runs to more than four 
hundred items * This activity has not been wasted we know more 
about art than we did before However, we now face an impasse, a 
deep disagreement about avant-garde works like Rauschenberg’s Bed 
The impasse does not impeach the new theories, but it warrants doing 
as (R) recommends and looking elsewhere for tools to cope with 
the avant-garde 

The standard typology divides theories of art into functionalist 
and proceduralist varieties " On functionalist theories, what makes 
something a work of art 1s a function it has Poisons are defined 
functionally, since what makes something a poison ıs its having 
the function of causing harm when absorbed into the body Recent 
functional theories of art assign works of art an aesthetic function 
such as “affording an experience with marked aesthetic character "? 
On proceduralist theories, what makes an item an artwork 1s a matter 
of the "procedures, rules, formulas, recipes, or whatever by which art- 
works are generated "? Knighthood 1s defined procedurally Sir Mick 
is made a knight by the Crown’s conferring the status upon him 
In the case of artworks, the “whatever” may be an act of someone who 
1s authorized within an informal institution to confer art status ? 

The dispute between functionalism and proceduralism 1s not a dis- 
pute about whether artworks have a function A proceduralist might 
argue that since nothing 1s a function of all and only artworks, func- 
tionalism 1s false, so proceduralism 1s true However, that 1s just one 
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route to proceduralism Procedural theones of art are consistent with 
works of art having a function By the same token, functionalism 1s con- 
sistent with there being procedures for generating all and only artworks 
A functionalist might argue that since there are no procedures for gen- 
erating artworks, proceduralism 1s false, so a functional theory 1s true, or 
she might just as well reject the opening premise of this argument 

Functional and procedural theories render contrary verdicts when 
there 1s a gap between function and procedure—they represent a 
disagreement over puzzle cases Some puzzle cases are imagined," 
but plenty are real, though a few get recycled in the literature Marcel 
Duchamp's Fountan of 1917 1s a urinal from a plumbing supply store 
Andy Warhol's 1964 Brillo Boxes are plywood boxes painted to match 
Bnllo soap pad boxes stocked at grocery stores In 1953, Robert 
Rauschenberg erased a drawing by Willem de Kooning and showed 
it as the Erased de Kooning Drawing A year before, Rauschenberg's 
fnend, John Cage, had premiered #'33”, a work “for piano " Func- 
tionalists reason that unless these works have the function that makes 
for artworks, they are not art Proceduralists counter that they are art 
if they are generated by the required procedures Dickie claims as a 
virtue of his procedural definition that 1t counts the puzzle cases as 
art, Beardsley claims as a virtue of his functional definition that it 
withholds them status as art ?* 

As long as our goal 1s to cope with the puzzle cases, we seem to have 
two options We can ride with functionalists, who stick to their guns 
and deny that the puzzle cases are artworks Or we can nde with the 
proceduralists and carry the flag for the puzzle cases We must decide 
which class of theory gets the extension of art right 

This would not be the first time 1n philosophy that a choice be- 
tween theories represents a clash 1n intuitions A dilemma 1s not 
by itself an 1mpasse—aát might be the starting point for making prog- 
ress Theories of art might rectify intuittons when there are ın- 
dependent grounds for theory choice—grounds that go beyond 
extensional adequacy 

No theory is worth choosing unless it has content, coherence, and 
internal consistency Critics fault versions of functionalism and pro- 
ceduralism by all three standards For example, some say that Dickie’s 
institutional theory of art 1s viciously circular, hence without content ? 
Functionalism faces a similar charge Beardsley claims that all and only 
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works of art afford experiences with a marked aesthetic character one 
gets the experience from Bob Marley's "Duppy Conqueror,” TS 
Ehot’s “Ash Wednesday,” and Martha Schwartz’s Bagel Garden, but not 
from Olympic hockey, the essays of David Lewis, or a Macy’s window 
display The worry 1s that no notion of an experience with marked 
aesthetic character both gets this sorting mght and can be character- 
ized independently of the sorting Gallons of mk have been spilled 
making and answering these charges Let us acquit the accused Just to 
see where we get Stipulate that versions of functionalism and pro- 
ceduralism are contentful, coherent, and internally consistent 

Apart from the general virtues of any theory worth having, some 
propose a trait that specifically marks a good theory of art * Art has 
value as a whole and a theory of art might explain art's value More- 
over, individual artworks have value and a theory of art might ground 
critical principles that determine what value accrues to any given 
artwork Thus one might prefer a theory of art if ıt explains the value 
of art as a whole or determines the principles attributing value to 
individual works of art 

The trouble 1s that this criterion of theory choice 1s not common 
ground among functionalists and proceduralists It favors func- 
tionalism and functionalists favor it, 1t disfavors proceduralism and 
proceduralists reject it ın turn This is explicit in exchanges between 
Beardsley and Dickie Insisting that a theory of art should solve the 
mystery of art’s value, Beardsley notes that his own theory implies that 
“it 1s good for us to experience, at least occasionally and to a degree 
seldom made possible except by artworks, the immediate sense (say) 
of inclusive selfintegration and complex harmony with phenomenal 
objects "5 Dickie agrees that we need an explanation of the value of 
art as a whole and a grounding for critical principles, but he denies 
that an adequate theory of art must supply the explanation He 
awards his own theory a green star for hiving off the evaluative tasks to 
a separate theory of art value * 

No general principles of theory choice decide this dispute between 
Beardsley and Dickie Analogies with other domains cut both ways It 
seems reasonable to define life 1n a manner that does not imply an 
account of the value of life It also seems reasonable that a theory of 
an institution like money should explam the value of money One 
suspects that 1t 1s intuitions about the extension of art that drive not 
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only the choice of one class of theories over the other but also that 
drive the selection of criteria for theory choice 

If the suspicion 1s accurate, then recent art theorists endorse incom- 
patible types of theories because they rely (1) on different intuitions 
about the puzzle cases and (2) on different criteria. of theory choice, 
where (2) 1s also determined by (1) Thatisan genuine impasse The ım- 
passe does not impeach functionalist or procedurahst theories of art— 
itis methodological, not probative But it brings up this question What 
1f we do not look to theories of art to help cope with the puzzle cases? 


III WHAT WE NEED 


History distinguishes theories of the arts, which were pursued by the 
early moderns, from theortes of art, which are now used to address 
the challenges of the avant-garde But why look to theories of art to 
address these challenges? Why not theories of the arts instead? Or 
theories of the art forms—that 1s, theories of music, dance, theater, 
literature, film, painting, architecture, and the hke We have three 
types of theory to choose from 


theory of art 1tem x1s a work of art 1f and only if 
theory of the arts activity Pis an art form if and only if 
theory of an art form item x1s a work of art form P 1f and only if 


If (R) 1s our theory of art, then we need theories of the arts or the art 
forms to cope with the avant-garde 

Carroll observes that "avant-garde mutations often strike the public 
and some critics as unintelligible, and therefore, as not art "" The 
scenario should ring a bell The public ıs presented with an 1tem—a 
urinal or a shark in a tank of formaldehyde—which defies expec- 
tations and induces bafflement Sometimes the bafflement feeds a 
desire to know more, which feeds a cottage industry of slim primers 
on the nature of art Sometimes it feeds a suspicion that we are victims 
of a hoax Theories of art are crafted to address the bafflement 

This bafflement can take one or both of two forms On one hand, 
it might be conceptual That ıs, avant-garde works might confound 
a concept—a concept of art, a concept of the arts, or a concept of 
a specific art form On the other hand, the bafflement might be 
theoretical Avant-garde works might put pressure on a theory of art, a 
theory of the arts, or a theory of a specific art form The distinction 
between the two kinds of bafflement is important It 1s possible that to 
have a concept of art or the arts or an art form 1s to know a theory of 
art or the arts or the art form However, we cannot assume that having 
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any one of these concepts consists m knowing the corresponding 
theory Just as a person can have a concept of water without knowing 
that ıt ıs H2O, perhaps a person can have a concept of art without 
knowing what makes an 1tem a work of art This would mean only that 
having the concept involves deference one may have a concept of 
art and defer to the experts about the nature of art 

Begin with conceptual bafflement Suppose that to have a concept 
of art 15, at a minimum, to be pretty reliable at sorting items that are 
works of art from items that are not works of art William Kennick set a 
test for having this concept we have a concept of art Just 1n case we 
mostly succeed when sent into a warehouse under orders to bring out 
all and only works of art (op ct, pp 321-22) Mr Testadura fails 
Kennick's test Sent into the warehouse, he mistakes art for nonart 
he leaves behind avant-garde works like Fountain, Brillo Boxes, and 
4 33” And we are all Testaduras Avant-garde works confound our 
abihty to 1dentify works of art, showing us to be poor art detectors 
Hence our bafflement 

In point of fact, we are not one bit like Testadura In normal 
contexts, anyone minimally schooled in art can reliably tell art from 
nonart Nobody normally mistakes Rauschenberg's Bed for an or- 
dinary bed or 4' 33" for an unscheduled intermission That ıs, nobody 
has any trouble identifying artworks in museums or concert halls, set 
atop pedestals, or performed by people sitting at pianos In normal 
conditions, Fountain and 4 33” are no less markedly artworks than 
Winged Victory or The Magic Flute The “normally” 1s obviously crucial 
The capacity to identify an item of a kind often requires training and 
depends on context I can tell red from orange in normal conditions, 
not any conditions I can identify my keys in part because I know what 
they look like and also because they are in the dish in the front hall 
Placed in context, the urinal or four and a half minutes of not playing 
the piano are blatantly works of art Special conditions, like Kennick's 
warehouse, do subvert art recognition, but that 1s not surprising 
Many concepts are confounded in some conditions 

Two facts, one about recent art and one about our concepts, drive 
the point home First, it 1s possible to create artworks whose 1den- 
tification requires picking up on contextual cues, and a great deal 
of recent art plays on context in this way As an art critic observes, 
although much recent art “is rooted ın an anti-museum attitude ıt 
1$ museums and art galleries that are the primary locus for such art 
[which] needs an institutional context to be seen "? Second, people 
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often defer to experts who know what makes an item a work of art 
Moreover, the two points are connected Such facts about an item as 
its having been placed on a pedestal trigger deference by indicating 
the experts’ verdict 

Concepts of art forms such as music, dance, and painting are not in 
quite the same boat as the concept of art First, context seems to play 
a lesser role in identifying items ın at least some art forms Second, 
most people defer less to experts on what items count as works of 
music, dance, or painting, for example 

If so, then perhaps bafflement at the avant-garde springs not from 
a challenge to the concept of art but instead from a challenge to art 
form concepts Music ıs patterned sound and we recognize works 
as works of music by hearing patterned sound Nobody attending a 
performance of 4' 33" doubts that they are in the presence of art That 
1s what they know for sure and will bet money on The trouble is that 
they are told that they are listening to music and yet they identify 
music by listening for patterned sound Likewise, nobody takes Erased 
de Kooning Drawing for a mere sheet of paper for it 1s displayed as art 
What is baffling 1s how it 1s a drawing, for 1t does not fit the concept of 
a drawing 

Conceptual bafflement has an evaluative side artworks are made to 
be appreciated, not identified So if Testadura does not exist, his 
shghtly more sophisticated cousins do They recognize artworks and 
yet are baffled because they do not know how to appreciate them 
They are apt to remark that a small child could do the same The 
usual explanation of their bafflement ıs that they do not employ up- 
to-date principles of art criticism. They judge Fountain by the same 
lights as Winged Victory and 4’ 33” by the same hghts as a Chopin étude 

Here 1s another hypothesis Testadura’s cousins do not need prin- 
ciples of art criticism, because they need critical principles pertaining 
to an art form Kennick remarks that “only a man corrupted by 
aesthetics would think of Judging a work of art as a work of art in 
general, as opposed to this poem, that picture, or this symphony” 
(op cit, p 329) Testadura’s cousins recognize Erased de Kooning 
Drawing as pictorial art, but remain baffled Having attended Richard 
Wollheim’s Mellon lectures,” they appreciate pictures as surfaces 
marked up so as to sustain experiences of seeing-in, experiences that 
reveal what the markings meant to the artists who made them Erased 
de Kooning Drawwg yields nothing along these lines, for there 1s 
nothing to see in ıt The hypothesis ıs that avant-garde works chal- 
lenge traditional principles of music appreciation, picture appre- 
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ciation, dance appreciation, and the like They do not challenge 
generic principles applying equally to Middlemarch, “My Aim Is True,” 
Brillo Boxes, and Sagrada Fama 

None of this plays down the challenge of the avant-garde Avant- 
garde works are baffling However, the bafflement stems from a 
challenge to art form concepts rather than the concept of art, or to 
art-form specific principles of criticism rather than generic principles 
of criticism 

Turn next to theoretical bafflement As we saw, having a concept 
of art (or an art form) need not amount to knowing a theory of art 
(or the art form) Most people have no trouble identifying art, but 
they defer to the experts about the nature of art Still, wondering what 
the experts know can induce bafflement On the standard story, we 
find ourselves 1n Kennick's warehouse and exclaim, "Ugh, which of 
these 1s art?" This story 1s fiction Still, we might truly find ourselves in 
the MoMA and exclaim, "This 1s art! Ugh, what are these people 
thinking?" We want to know what theories the experts wield—the 
theories knowledge of which makes them experts Such bafflement 
1$ theoretical rather than conceptual 

Theoretical bafflement 1s bafflement that 1s dispelled by revising 
one’s theories Grant that works like Fountam or 4'33" induce 
theoretical bafflement The question 1s what kind of theory 1s needed 
to address the bafflement According to the standard story, we need a 
theory of art We wonder If Fountain or 4'33" ıs art then what in 
blazes makes anything art? We look to a theory of art to settle the 
question Some adopt procedural theones that rule 1n Fountain and 
4' 33" and others turn to functional theories that rule them out But 
maybe all we need 1s a theory of the arts We should wonder If 
Fountain ıs sculpture then what ın heck makes anything sculpture? Or 
if 4’ 33” 1s music then what, pray tell, makes anything music? Theories 
of sculpture and music settle these questions 

The two kinds of questions and the kinds of theories that settle 
them are asymmetnc Take Fountam There is nothing left to settle 
when a theory of sculpture settles the status of Fountan as sculpture A 
theory of sculpture that settles whether Fountazn 1s a sculpture leaves 
nothing to be settled by asking whether Fountain 1s art The converse 
does not bold A theory of art that settles whether Fountain ıs art leaves 
unsettled the question whether it 15 sculpture Perhaps it belongs to a 
new art form like conceptual art ^? 
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Thus we do not need a theory of art except to address cases where 
an answer to the art form question leaves open the answer to the art 
question We need a theory of art only if it 1s settled by a theory of 
each art form whether a work belongs to the art form and yet 1t 15 not 
settled whether the work 1s art 

In particular, we do not need a theory of art to cope with the 
philosophers’ puzzle cases It 1s not settled by a theory of sculpture 
that Fountain is sculpture or by a theory of music that #’33” is music 
What about other cases? It 1s not settled by a theory of landscape 
architecture that Christo’s wraps are architecture, by a theory of 
painting that Ben Vautier’s “Regardez moi cela suffit je suis art” 1s 
painting, by a theory of theater that a performance modeled on 
Augusto Boal's “theater of the invistble” is theater, or by a theory of 
poetry that bp nichols’s "Cold Mountain” is poetry We need a theory 
of art to cope with the avant-garde only if there are works that con- 
tribute to our bafflement whose art forms are settled while their status 
as art Is open 

There are no such works as long as every work of art belongs to at 
least one art form The theoretical challenge posed by any given work 
can be settled in four ways The first finds that a theory of an art form 
admits the work and ıt is an artwork The second finds that no theory 
of any art form admits the work, but it 1s not an artwork The third 
finds that no theory of any art form admits the work, but ıt 1s an 
artwork The fourth finds that no theory of any familiar art form 
admits the work, but the work pioneers a new art form Only the third 
case shows that we need a theory of art However, any reason we have 
to say that a work 1s an artwork that does not belong to any art form 
1s reason to say that ıt pioneers an unfamiliar art form The move ts 
not ad hoc It represents how things really stand It 1s a fact about the 
arts that their number grows—notable recent additions being pho- 
tography, film, video, computer art, and conceptual art That a work 
belongs to no familiar art form and yet is an artwork is reason enough 
to project a new art form 

To sum up, the avant-garde 1s baffling conceptually and theo- 
retically A case can be made that the conceptual bafflement 1s 
bafflement about art form concepts—so long as we rely less on 
context and defer less to experts in applying art form concepts than 
the generic concept of art Moreover, we need a theory of art to 
address the avant-garde only if theones of the arts leave 1t some work 
to do The avantgarde works that baffle philosophers do not meet 
this condition 

If attachment to traditional theories of art 1s hard to shake, then 
maybe the culprit 1s a category mistake Each art form 1s obviously a 
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topic of study which implicitly embeds a theory of that art form, so 
we have theories of the arts Then, just as we wonder what men and 
women make up the division apart from the battalions, batteries, 
and squadrons, we wonder what 1s art apart from each of the arts ” 
The mistake 1s to treat art like another one of the arts—to look for a 
theory of art to place alongside theories of music, pictures, drama, 
and the rest 


IV WHAT WE CAN HAVE 


If the avant-garde is baffling, then what 1s the nght description of the 
bafflement? The assumption has been for several decades that 1t only 
makes sense to describe the bafflement as a challenge to concepts or 
theones of art But maybe the bafflement 1s a challenge to concepts 
and theories of the art forms—or some of them, anyway How do we 
choose between the two descriptions? Intuitions can hardly be 
expected to respect the required distinctions between concepts and 
theories of art and the art forms We must choose the option that 
helps us best understand what we need to understand As long as we 
do not need a theory of art to address the avant-garde, we can have 
(R) (R) 1s no less informative than it need be It passes the buck to 
theories of the individual art forms and theories of the arts as a whole, 
and it 15 from these that we should expect answers to our questions 
Of course, the prospects for these theories had better look good In 
fact, their prospects improve if (R) 1s true 

The buck passes first to theories of the art forms These tell us what 
makes some items but not other items works in a given art form 

Here isa hurdle Painting is one of the arts Ifa work of painting isa 
product of that activity, then a dirty rag 15 a work of painting But it 1s 
not an artwork The reply is that works in an activity are not merely 
products of the activity, some activities have products only some of 
which are works A starts this x1s a work in Pjust ın case x1s a primary 
product of P—that 1s, a product of a kind upon which the existence 
of P conceptually depends A dirty rag 1s not a primary product of 
painting because there could be painting without dirty rags Since 
there can be no painting without paintings, pamtings are primary 
products of painting So paintings are works of painting 

Another objection targets theories of the arts conjoined with (R) 
Grant that every work of painting, music, and theater 1s a work of 
art—that 1s contentious enough Surely some pots are works of art, 
but not the ones I buy from Walmart, and some buildings are works 


* Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London Hutchinson, 1949), pp 16-17 
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of art, but not my garden shed And if ceramics and architecture are 
arts, and pots are ceramics and sheds are buildings, then any pot or 
shed 1s an artwork Better reyect (R) than accept such an absurd result 

The reply displays some advantages of (R) Nothing requires the 
identification of works m an art form with works in a medium hike 
ceramics or building There ıs a disunction between ceramics and 
works in the ceramic art form, between buildings and works of 
architecture However, the distinction can be made differently for 
different arts Works of architecture may have a function that mere 
buildings lack, and works in the ceramic art form may be generated in 
accordance with special procedures (maybe they are made by MFAs) 
Traditional theories of art require the very same distinction, but 
attempt to make it uniformly—so that what distinguishes Sagrada 
Famiha from a garden shed also distinguishes bizen ware from 
Walmart ware Theories of the arts conjoined with (R) need not take a 
uniform approach First, functional theones of music and painting 
might assign to each a different function Maybe paintings are ımıta- 
tive and musical works are expressive Second, ıt 1s possible that some 
art forms are best characterized functionally and others procedurally 

Moreover, functionalist theories of the art forms are more prom- 
ising than functionalist theories of art The latter posits a function 
shared by “Duppy Conqueror” and “Ash Wednesday,” but not by a 
Rangers game or a window display at Macy's Dance has it, but not ice 
dance, ballet has it, but not gymnastics, novels have 1t, but not biog- 
raphies By contrast, a functional theory of music may characterize 
the function of musical works as specific to music Think of Eduard 
Hanshck’s account of a “specifically musical kind of beauty" in 
“tonally moving forms "* Thinking of Hanslick suggests where to look 
for the function, if there 1s one, for ıt will be implicit in musicology, 
music theory, music criticism, and the psychology of music. Func- 
tional theories of the arts are in development,? and so are theories of 
the aesthetic specific to art forms * 

Finally, functional theories of the arts are less vulnerable to avant- 
garde counterexamples than functional theories of art Suppose that 
a functional theory of theater imphes that a work of “invisible theater” 
is not theater This result is not an impasse ıt 1s a fruitful discovery 
It does not follow that the work 1s not art, and if the work is art then 


42 Quoted in Kivy, Philosophies of Arts, p 28 

“For example, Wollheim, Panting as an Art, Peter Lamarque and Stein Haugom 
Olsen, Truth, Fiction and Literature (New York Oxford, 1994), and James Hamilton, The 
Art of Theater (Malden, MA. Blackwell, 2007) 

"For example, Lopes, Stght and Sensibility Evaluating Pictures (NewYork Oxford, 2005) 
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it follows from that fact together with (R) that the work 1s a work in 
another, perhaps unfamiliar, art form The innovations of the avant- 
garde are represented on this view as innovations 

The buck also passes to theories of the arts as a whole Not all 
activities are arts Painting, poetry, and architecture are arts, window 
dressing, philosophy, and garden shed fabrication are not Which 
activities are arts? This is the question, now roundly ignored, that 
troubled the early moderns 

They sought functional theories of the arts Kristeller himself was 
skeptical, remarking that “the system of the fine arts 1s hardly more 
than a postulate and most of its theories are abstracted from par- 
ticular arts, usually poetry, and more or less mapplicable to the 
others” (op ct, p 46) Many will agree Do painting, video art, 
landscape architecture, and literary prose wnting have any function 
that 1s not a function of tattooing, fly tying, gymnastics, philosophy, 
and perfumery? Why count dance and calligraphy as arts but not 1ce 
dance and paper-making, or mime but not clowning, sculpture but 
not body building, opera but not World Cup soccer? Skeptics about 
functional theories of the arts have an option not open to the early 
moderns—procedural theories Nobody has developed such a theory, 
though it 1s worth trying 

A fascinating, unexplored body of hterature ıs ready at hand 
During the past hundred years, several new art forms have been 
recognized following debates about their admissibility Proponents of 
photographic art, conceptual art, and video art might have appealed 
to the same general criteria for any activity to be an art form If so, 
their reasoning might suggest a functional theory of the arts Alter- 
natively, their reasoning might show that only a procedural theory of 
the arts has any plausibility Either way, (R) 1s consistent with func- 
tional and procedural theories of the arts 

The two bucks are passed independently (R) allows that theones 
of the art forms can be developed without waiting for a theory of 
the arts And if there be worthy questions about why some activities 
are arts, we need not wait upon answers in developing theories of the 
art forms 

A final worry One might accept all this buck passing and sall reject 
(R) After all, (R) 1s implicitly disjunctive and so implies that there 1s 
no unified phenomenon of art That may be fine as a bit of philoso- 
phy, but the concept of art 1s deployed in theoretical contexts—in 
scientific and historical hypotheses, for instance—and we need a 
theory of art to make explicit the nature of art as an object of study 
outside philosophy Beardsley writes that “the definition of ‘artwork’ 
should be of the greatest possible utility to inquirers in other fields 
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besides aesthetics” and he ıs surprised that nonphilosophers are 
“wont to spurn the friendly offers of aestheticians to help them out ”® 

The response of art scholars makes perfect sense if they make 
no use of a concept of art in their work on art (even if they use a 
concept of art in discussing our concept of art) Art 15 not the object 
of any study There are no serious psychological, anthropological, 
sociological, or historical hypotheses about art, although there are 
serious hypotheses about pictures, music, and the novel Moreover, 
there 1s no reason to expect such uniformity across studies of the arts 
as might imply a uniformity of theories Film historians need not 
think of their object of study 1n a way that 1s consistent with the way 
music theorists think of their object of study, for there are no 
hypotheses about movies and songs as a single phenomenon Or, 
if there are hypotheses about works ın all of the arts they are also 
hypotheses about a lot of other phenomena besides “ Beardsley 
almost sees this when he writes that “it stands to reason that someone 
starting out to write a history of (visual) art would want to have a 
reasonably definite 1dea of what it 1s he 1s writing a history of "? Drop 
the parentheses around “visual” and the claim 1s obvious, for a 
historian of visual art perforce deploys a concept of visual art It does 
not follow, however, that she employs a concept of art in any sense 
except that given in (R) 

This 1s no accident if it reflects the fact that there is nothing left to 
explain when you have theones of the art forms and the arts 


V CONCLUSION 


Although avant-garde puzzle cases create demand for theories of art, 
they are best addressed by theories of the individual arts and theories 
of the arts as a whole All we need in a theory of art we get from (R) 
Happily, (R) breathes new life into functionalism, because functional 
theories of the arts stand a fighting chance It also tips a hat to 
proceduralism since procedural theories of the arts are especially plau- 
sible Perhaps, in the end, (R) 1s less radical than 1t seems Its purpose 
1s to change the subject, but the new subject is one that 1s already 
getting attention from philosophers who are crafting theories of the arts 
True, we must also revive the question that troubled the early moderns, 
but having more work to do 1s a blessing unless 1t cannot be done 

DOMINIC MCIVER LOPES 
University of British Columbia 


5 Beardsley, “Redefinmg Art," p 304 

*6 For example, Howard Gardner, Art, Mind, and Brain (New York Basic, 1982), and 
Ellen Winner, Invented Worlds The Psychology of the Arts (Cambridge Harvard, 1982) 
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WHAT COLORS COULD NOT BE AN ARGUMENT FOR 
COLOR PRIMITIVISM* 


n “What Numbers Could Not Be,” Paul Benacerraf argues, fa- 

mously, that numbers cannot be what many traditional logicists 

had hoped that they would turn out to be particular sets ! The 
essence of the problem is that there are many distinct systems of sets 
that form progressions, and that forming a progression 1s all that a 
system of sets needs to do to serve as a basis for arithmetic This paper 
offers a related argument for primitivism ın the philosophy of color 
Colors are irreducible properties of objects properties that are pre- 
sented 1n visual experience, and that stand in certain similarity rela- 
tions 1n virtue of how they seem—or, to be more precise, in virtue of 
how they make objects that have them seem There 1s no need to 
identify colors with any of the various physical or dispositional prop- 
erties with which they happen, actually, to covary Such identifications 
will end up endowing colors with properties they do not have and will 
commit us to the truth of counterfactuals to which we would do better 
to remain uncommitted The conclusion 1s that the dispute between 
the various varieties of reductive color realism rests on a mistake 


I STAGE SETTING WHY NUMBERS ARE NOT SETS 


The problem for a Fregean account of the numbers—an account 
that tnes to construct them from the matenals of some form of set 
theory—is that there are many progressions that can be so con- 
structed That is, there are many distinct systems of sets such that 1t 1s 
possible to pick out one set that functions as a zero, and to specify a 
successor relation between sets that guarantees a unique successor for 
each set One such system might use the sets {@}, {Ø}, and {{{@}}} to 
represent the numbers | through 3, while another might use the sets 
(C), ((O), OD}, and (((O), OD}, ((2O]), (2), O} * The abundance of such 
progressions is responsible for two embarrassments for those who 
wish to identify, 1n a strong way, the natural numbers with specific 
sets The first embarrassment 1s that any choice between rival pro- 


*Thanks to Michael Watkins and to Jonathan Cohen for comments on an ear- 
her version 

! Benacerraf, "What Numbers Could Not Be," in Hilary Putnam and Benacerraf, eds , 
Philosophy of Mathematics Selected Readings (New York Cambridge, 1983), pp 272-93 

? The definition of the successor relation for the first of these progressions 1s obvious 
For the second, it 1s ‘x 1s the power set of y 
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gressions seems completely arbitrary What could ground the truth of 
the claim that this progression, rather than that one 1s the “true” 
series of natural numbers? The second embarrassment 1s that, even 
after one has managed to convince oneself that one has identified a 
particular series of sets with the natural numbers, one will still be 
forced to give sense to certain questions about the numbers that do 
not seem very plausibly to have sense For example, on the first pro- 
gression given above, it turns out that 3 contains 2, but does not 
contain 1 On the second, however, 3 contains both 2 and 1 Does 3 
contain 1, then, or does 1t not? In fact the correct answer to this 
question 1s that it 15 ill-posed, despite receiving two distinct and clear 
answers on the two systems described One way of putting this prob- 
lem 1s that if numbers are not actually sets then any view that wrongly 
identifies them with sets will also, at the same time, endow them with 
propertes that they do not have ? 

If numbers cannot be identified with sets, 1t might seem that they 
will need to be identified with some other sort of entity A moment's 
reflection, however, will reveal that precisely the same embarrassments 
lie in store for anyone who pursues this sort of hne But if numbers 
cannot be identified with any things at all, how can it be that there are 
any arithmetical truths? Benacerraf's answer is Wittgensteinian in 
flavor We learn to produce the counting numbers much as we learn 
the sequence of the alphabet, although ın the case of the numbers we 
also learn a recursive procedure for generating them Moreover, we 
also use these numbers to count collections of things, 1n order to an- 
swer questions about how many things there are in those collections 
These two uses of number words yield a collection of truths about 
numbers (two comes after three, 1f a group contains five things then ıt 
contains more than three things) without any need to suppose that 
the number words are names for anythung at all or at any rate, for 
anything other than, precisely, numbers 


II THE CASE OF COLOR 


One might think that it would be hard to extend Benacerraf's points 
about the numbers to the case of colors Numbers, after all, are ab- 
stract entities 1f they are entities at all Colors, on the other hand, 


3 Benacerraf's argument has, of course, been disputed See, for example, N P White, 
“What Numbers Are,” Synthese, XXVII (May-June 1974) 111-24 But no one disputes 
that it has a great deal of initial plausibility Primitivism about color, on the other hand, 
1s decidedly a minority view It 1s the point of this paper to increase its plausibility 
For this reason, taking Benacerraf's point as given should be regarded as dialecti- 
cally permissible 
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seem to be properties of physical objects, and some philosophers 
have thought that they were in fact physical properties * But the 
conclusion of Benacerraf’s argument can be expressed ın the fol- 
lowing slogan Numbers form an autonomous domain ? This slogan 1s 
meant to suggest that arithmetical truths do not need to be explained 
in terms of anything other than the most basic truths about numbers 
truths we learn when we learn to count out loud, and when we learn 
to count out how many objects are in a collection The primitivist 
about color ıs making a similar claim the central truths about color 
do not need to be explained in terms of anything outside of the 
domain of color Of course this claim might be true even 1f some sort 
of ontologically reductive account were true, since we can separate 
out ontological and explanatory issues ê But the color primitivist also 
holds that the reason why we cannot explain these central truths in a 
reductive way 1s that, ontologically, colors are primitive 

The claim that central truths about color do not need to be ex- 
plained ın terms of anything outside of the domain of color will 
initially strike many—especially advocates of reductive realist views of 
color—as quite obviously false Are not various facts about reflectance 
properties, and the neurophysiology of the human visual system, 
crucial for a proper understanding of color? Are they not therefore 
facts that are outside the domain of color, but that explain truths 
about color? The answer to this challenge 1s It depends on what one 
means by ‘a proper understanding of color’ Normal people can cer- 
tainly have color concepts without having any idea about the propa- 
gation of light Nevertheless, a color scientist who does not know that 
there are three different color receptors in the normal human retina 
does not have a proper understanding of color—for a color scientist 
But even before one becomes a color scientist, one typically has a 
complete mastery of color concepts It 1s this sort of mastery that I am 
claiming involves the central truths about color, and does not depend 
on explanations offered in terms of anything outside of the domain 
of color Of course, primitivism about color does not involve the de- 


* That Pisa property of a physical object does not imply, of course, that P1s a physical 
property A mountain, for example, can be beautiful. And property dualists will hold 
that brams can have mental properties that are not physical properties 

*In this connection, it 1s worth noting the title of one primitivist manifesto Justin 
Broackes, "The Autonomy of Color," in Alex Byrne and David Hilbert, eds , Readings on 
Color, Volume 1 (Cambndge MIT, 1997), pp 191—225 

*Such a separation is what allows for the positions advocated by Donald Davidson 
m his “Mental Events,” ın his Essays on Actions and Events (New York Oxford, 1980), 
pp 207-25, and Jerry Fodor in his "Special Sciences," Synthese, xxvii (October 1974) 
97-115 
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nial that there 1s much that science can teach us about the causes of 
color experience Science might even teach us that nothing actually 
has the color properties presented to us in experience " The question 
1s not whether science can teach us these things, but whether one of 
the things 1t can teach us 1s which properties, specified without the 
use of color terms, the colors actually turn out to be The primitivist 
claims it cannot teach us this, because colors simply are not properties 
that can be so specified ° 

It should be admitted immediately that the fact that people can 
have complete mastery of color concepts without knowing anything 
about the wave theory of light does not by itself show much, one way 
or the other, about whether the colors might be properly identified 
with physical or dispositional properties of surfaces, or properties of 
hght After all, 1t 15 possible to have complete mastery of the concept 
of water without knowing anything about chemistry Nevertheless 1t 
remains exceedingly plausible that water 1s properly 1dentified with 
HO So, too, for all that has been argued so far, ıt might be that 
redness 15 properly identified with the possession of a spectral reflec- 
tance curve that falls within a certain set However, if every suggestion 
as to the nature of redness should turn out to offer us a property that 
stands to redness in much the same way as the various sets mentioned 
above stand to the number 3, then it will be plausible to conclude that 
we need not—and probably should not—select any particular prop- 
erty at all as actually bemg redness Rather, some other relation will 
obtain between the various candidate properties and redness For 
example, those properties will turn out to be coanstantiated with the 
colors, and may turn out to share certain structural features with the 
colors But such relations amount to something far short of identity 

There are, then, two models 1n terms of which we might under- 
stand the relation between color properties and the properties that 
reductive realists have identified with them. One model, advocated ın 


"It might do this by showing that individual vanation in color experience is so great 
that no sense can be attached to the claim that a specific object actually has a color 
CL Hardin pushes this line very hard in many places See, for example, his Color for 
Philosophers Unweaving the Rambow, expanded edition (Indianapolis Hackett, 1993), 
pp 76-77 l argue against such a view, and also against an overreaching color realism, in 
“A Realistic Colour Realism,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, LXxx1v (December 2006) 
565-89 

* Of course 1n some sense color science can do this, since it can specify a particular 
color in the following way ‘the color actual objects have when they have surface spectral 
reflectance so-and-so” But this specification, according to the color primitivist, fails to 
inform us of anything unless we already know what colors are So it fails in the task that 
reductive color realists take themselves to be engaged ın telling us what colors are 
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this paper, makes the relation similar to that which obtains between 
the number 3 and the sets {{{@}}} and {{{@}, OD}, HØR, (2), O) The 
other model makes the relation similar to that which obtains between 
water and H2O How can we decide between these models? It might 
be useful to begin by pointing out one salient difference between the 
two models Science has no alternative suggestion as to what water 
might be, if itis not HO On the other hand, the two sets mentioned 
as candidates for being the number 3 are on an equal footing More- 
over, there are many other rival candidates This difference between 
water and numbers at least favors the arithmetical model as a model 
for color For there are a number of candidates for the property of 
redness that fill that role fairly well Redness might be a surface spec- 
tral productance Or it might be the highly disyunctive physical basis 
for that productance Or it might be a disposition to stimulate the 
longer-wavelength receptors in a human eye to a degree greater than 
the middle-wavelength receptors Or it might be a disposition to pro- 
duce certain experiences in human beings under certain conditions ? 
It 1s quite clear that these properties will yield coextensive classes of 
colored objects, at least ın the actual world, and at least if 1t makes 
sense to talk about the extensions of color terms at all. After all, any 
object that has a surface spectral productance appropriate to redness 
will also have the disjunctive physical basis for that productance Sım- 
uarly, in determining that red things stimulate the longer-wavelength 
receptors to a greater degree than the middle-wavelength receptors, 
the criterion that has been used 1s that this ratio of stumulation 1s what 
produces a certain sort of experience Thus this proposal will yield 
extensions for the color terms that are coextensive with those yielded 
by the fourth proposal A similar argument goes for the first and 
third proposal, so that all four proposals can be seen to be extension- 
ally equivalent 

On the other hand, there 1s a great deal of debate between advo- 
cates of various reductive realist positions It must be admitted that 
the very existence of this debate represents an umportant disanalogy 
between reductive color realism and the position of a Fregean logicist 


°’ The first two of these proposals were offered by, respectively, Alex Byrne and 
David Hilbert, “Color Realism and Color Science,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, XXVI 
(February 2003) 3-21, 52-63, and JJ C Smart, “On Some Criticisms of a Physicalist 
Theory of Colors,” in Byrne and Hilbert, eds, pp 1-10 The third ıs suggested by 
some remarks by Byrne in his “Color and Similarity,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, xvi (May 2003) 641-65 The fourth ıs the Lockean position, advocated by 
Christopher Peacocke in his “Colour Concepts and Colour Experience," in Byrne and 
Hilbert, eds , pp 51-65, and by Colin McGinn in his The Subjective View (New York 
Oxford, 1983) McGinn no longer holds this view 
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But what the preceding considerations about extensional equivalence 
do suggest 1s that 1t will be almost impossible for one kind of color 
realist to show that another kind of realist has failed to capture the 
proper extension Asa result, arguments between (for example) those 
who favor surface productances and those who favor the dispositional 
bases of those productances will turn on some other sort of considera- 
tion An examination of the disputes between realists reveals that very 
often these considerations consist in the claim that the advocate of a 
rival view 1s attributing to colors some features that we do not think 
colors actually possess And it 1s this sort of criticism that 1s exactly the 
sort that one logicist might level at another logicist who has offered a 
distinct proposal regarding which sets we should identify with the 
numbers Such criticism, unless one can avoid it oneself, 1s consistent 
with the idea that it ıs simply a mistake to identify colors with anything 
outside the domain of the colors That 1s, such criticisms, if they 
are both pervasive and generally correct, suggest that the character- 
istic error of nonprimitivist color realists 1s to identify colors with 
properties that themselves have or entail properties that we do not 
think colors possess And the only alternative realist view 1s that of 
the pnmutvist ” 

The following two sections of this paper fill out and support the 
above argument for color pnmitivism The first presents pnmitivism 
in a nonmysterious way The second shows that criticism of realist 
views does indeed often take the form suggested above, lending sup- 
port to the idea that what 1s wrong with many reductive realist views 
may not be the realism, but the reductionism In order for the strat- 
egy to succeed completely, one would have to show that every re- 
ductive realist position ascnbes too many properties to the colors 
That, obviously, is beyond the scope of this paper But I do hope to 
show that reductive views that fall into certain broad classes—primary- 
quality accounts and dispositionalist accounts—have a tendency to 
overascribe And I will argue that any sort of reductive view will give 
the colors too many modal properties 


Tf one 1s suspicious of primitivism, this may therefore lead one to some form of 
subjectivism or error-theory J give a broad argument for realism—an argument that 
does not favor a reductive or primitivist version of realhsm—in “A Realistic Colour 
Realism ” For that reason I confine myself in this paper to arguments that presuppose 
some version of realism that validates the literal truth of such claims as ‘grass 1s green’ 
Thus I also do not discuss, ın the present paper, versions of color realism that endorse 
a radical relatuvism about color properties For one such a view, see Jonathan Cohen, 
“Color Properties and Color Ascripnons A Relationalist Manifesto," Philosophical 
Review, cxi (October 2004) 451-506 
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III AN UNMYSTERIOUS PRIMITIVISM 


Primitivist views of color have been offered by John Campbell, Cohn 
McGinn, Michael Watkins, and—perhaps—by Justin Broackes ! But 
their arguments are typically negative, and can consequently leave 
one wondering "° Campbell, for example, seems primarily concerned 
to deflect certain criticisms of primitivism, rather than to explain in 
positive terms how we could possibly understand primitiism to be 
true Similarly, McGinn’s central thesis that colors only supervene 
on (without being identical to) dispositions to produce experiences 
of color 1s offered without any explanation whatsoever Rather, his 
paper primarily argues that this thesis preserves what was nght in his 
former dispositional theory without the habihties Yet, as Watkins 
nghtly points out, “[s]upervenience claims do not explain, they re- 
quire explanations "? And the bulk of Broackes's paper 1s devoted to 
showing that colors can figure autonomously in certain kinds of laws 
All of these views leave 1t rather mysterious how there could be su: 
generis properties of the sort that colors are claimed to be, and how 
we could ever take our phenomenal experience to inform us about 
them, or about when and where they are xnstantiated That ıs, these 
views can leave one equating ‘su: generis’ with ‘magical’ and therefore 
as implying ‘to be eliminated from our ontology’ And indeed there 
are some philosophers who hold that colors, as we understand them, 
really are su: generis, and that, as a consequence, we ought to be color 
elmminativists 

We can begin to give an unmysterious prumitivist account by draw- 
ing attention to the ostensive teaching of color terms, and to the role 
of phenomenal experience in such teaching There can be no ques- 
tion but that color words—at least for the four primary colors—are 
taught ostensively when they are taught at all 5 And unless one 1s a 
skeptic about other minds, 1t ıs hardly more controversial that ıt 1s 


u Campbell, “A Simple View of Color,” ın Byrne and Hilbert, eds, pp 177-90, 
McGinn, "Another Look at Color,” this JOURNAL, xor, 11 (November 1996) 537-53, 
Watkins, “Seeing Red The Metaphysics of Colours without the Physics," Australasuan 
Journal of Philosophy, .xxxirt (March 2005) 33-52, Broackes, "The Autonomy of Color " 

Watkins ts an exception. It is his exphcit project to show how colors, thought of as 
su: genens intrinsic properties of objects, might be causally responsible for experiences 
of color, even though they are distinct from the physical properties on which they 
supervene, and which also cause those same experiences 

P? Watkins, p 43 

“This seems to be the view of Paul Boghossian and David Velleman See their "Color 
as a Secondary Property,” Mind, xcvu (January 1989) 81-103, and "Physicahst Theo- 
ries of Color," Philosophical Review, C (January 1991) 67-106 

P Some cultures have fewer than four basic color terms See Brent Berlin and Paul 
Kay, Basic Color Terms (Berkeley California UP, 1969) 
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essential to the correct learning of color words that one’s phenome- 
nal experience share—at least—certain structural features with that 
of other language learners One might suppose that what 1s going 
on during such teaching 1s that color terms are given rigid physical 
referents, picked out by phenomenal experiences under certain cir- 
cumstances, much as ‘water’ 1s given H3O as a referent This sug- 
gestion, given the use ıt makes of the notion of ngid designation, 
presupposes that there are correct answers to questions about the 
colors of objects under odd counterfactual circumstances circum- 
stances in which light behaves differently, or in which the atmosphere 
of the Earth absorbs light of certain wavelengths, or in which the 
human visual system 1s different However, given the primarily practi- 
cal uses of color words, there 1s no particular reason to think that even 
the most complete understanding of their meaning would determine 
what to say about such cases That 1s, there 1s no particular reason to 
suppose that ostensive teaching, in the case of color terms, must cause 
such terms to pick out, rigidly, any physical property ” Perhaps they 
do, but the above story about how such terms are taught and learnt 
itself provides no support for this hypothesis And given that the hy- 
pothesis amounts to the assertion of the existence of a number of 
additional semantic rules governing relations between claims about 
color and claims about physical constitution, 1t seems clear where the 
burden of proof lies 

If color terms do not rigidly designate physical properties, this should 
not be taken to imply that they do nonrigidly designate them (perhaps 
under the description ‘physical property picked out by this kind of 
ostensive teaching’) Such a view, which one might regard as a func- 
tionalist account of color, would also yield determinate answers to 
questions that, arguably, have none ? It would just yield different 
answers than does the physicalist ngid-designation view But if a physi- 
cal surface property that might be used m our world to teach ‘blue’ 


16 This seems to be Broackes’s suggestion, which 1s why I only tentatively classify him 
as a color primitivist See Broackes, p 206 

1 Talk of ngid designation for predicates cannot be taken too strictly on analogy with 
similar talk regarding names for particulars I take the claim that a predicate ngidly 
designates to indicate that its extension 1s not determined by the descriptions that 
competent speakers might associate with it, but by the most general description, of the 
appropriate sort (physical, psychological, biological), that actually picks out a large 
enough proportion of the sample used to fix the reference of the term Fora brief and 
illuminating discussion of the problems of uncritically extending talk of ngidity from 
particulars to kinds, see Scott Soames, Philosophical Analyses ın the Twentieth Century 
Volume 2 (Princeton. University Press, 2003), pp 423-56 

18 See Cohen, “Color A Functionalist Proposal,” Philosophical Studies, cxi (March 2003) 
1-42 
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were used 1n some other world to teach a word that we would unhesi- 
tatingly translate as ‘yellow’, there 1s no reason to think that there 1s a 
fact of the matter as to whether or not surfaces with that property, in 
that world, are yellow, or blue ? Whether we think of ostensive teach- 
ing as yielding a term that picks out a physical property ngidly, or 
nonrigidly—indeed, whether we think ıt picks out a physical property, 
a disposition, or a functional property—we will, ın all cases, give color 
terms an mtension that forces answers to questions about bizarre 
counterfactual cases But, as will be argued below, there 1s reason to 
deny that a mere fixing of the physical facts ıs enough to underwrite 
the truth of any particular answer 1n such cases ?? 

If what has been suggested so far 1s correct, then what we will need 
1s a view that makes fewer counterfactual commitments than the van- 
ous forms of reductive realism’ Prumitivism 1s such a view According 
to primitivism, color words do indeed ngidly designate, but they ng- 
idly designate colors rather than physical properties, dispositions, or 
functional properties Part of what one learns when one learns the 
meanings of color words 1s to apply them to objects, based on visual 
inspection This implies the existence of an appropriate link between 
phenomenal experiences and the use of such words But that cer- 
tainly does not mean that the meaning of a word such as ‘red’ 1s ‘such 
as to cause, 1n me, this particular phenomenal experience’ or ‘such as 
to cause, 1n normal people and normal viewing conditions, this partic- 
ular phenomenal experience’ Rather, someone with a proper under- 
standing of ‘red’ knows, without being able to articulate the details, 
that certain conditions are ones in which red objects will not produce 
their typical phenomenal experience This additional knowledge, 
however, which can be viewed as a sort of practical ability, is by no 
means sufficient to determine how someone who had mastered ‘red’ 
would apply ıt to an object in a world stipulated to have different 
laws of nature, or in which human beings had shghtly (or drastically) 
different optical equipment That 1s, the meaning of ‘red’ does not 
yield answers to questions regarding the redness of objects in 
such worlds 


? The possibility envisioned here 1s one in which people classify objects exactly as 
we do, with the exception of objects that have the surface property of this blue (as we 
call it) object 

? Evidently Frank Jackson shares something like this view regarding the kind of 
reference color words carry See Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Primitivism," Erkenntnis, 
Lcvr (March 2007) 73-105, at p 100 Mark Johnston, too, seems to hold that the 
meaning of color terms need not yield determinate verdicts ın the relevant coun- 
terfactual cases See his “How to Speak of the Colors," in Byrne and Hilbert, eds, 
pp 137-76,atp 155 
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To some philosophers it might seem to be a liability of primitiv- 
ism that 1t avoids commitment to the truth or falsity of the peculiar 
counterfactuals that often crop up in discussions of the nature of 
color properties Surely if colors are properties, then there 1s a fact of 
the matter as to the color of any particular object, no matter what odd 
sort of world ıt appears ın The right response to this worry is simply 
to deny the assumption that grounds it Being made of wood 1s a 
property We are realists about wood And yet 1f we imagine strange 
enough possible worlds we can easily come up with substances about 
which the best thing to say 1s that 1t 15 indeterminate whether or not 
they are made of wood For example, we can imagine a treeless world 
in which a substance exactly like wood, used for houses and furniture 
and so on, 1s produced by tiny marine organisms, like coral Is this 
a world in which wood 1s produced like coral, or a world in which 
there ıs no wood? There is no nonstipulative answer to this question 
The same is true for possible worlds in which objects with the same 
primary qualities as red objects reflect light 1n a pattern characteristic 
of actual blue objects into the eyes of human beings whose resulting 
phenomenal experiences are hke our experiences of yellow What 
color are such objects? The point 1s not merely that there 1s disagree- 
ment among normal people, or among philosophers Rather, 1t 15 that 
color concepts, like concepts of other secondary qualities but unlike 
those of primary qualities, have their extensions determined by the 
responses of human beings When those responses fail to determine 
a fact of the matter, there 1s no fact of the matter to be determined, 
because there 1s nothing else, even in principle, to determine 1t And 
what goes for extension here goes equally for intension 

The primitivist position, despite its refusal to make certain pro- 
nouncements as to the colors of objects 1n odd counterfactual cir- 
cumstances, does not prevent us from using color properties 1n our 
descriptions of possible worlds even the odd possible worlds that so 
often figure 1n the internal disputes between advocates of the various 
forms of reductive realism For even though ‘orange’ 1s nota ngid des- 
1gnator for a property that we can describe in nonchromatic terms, it 
1s still the name of a property Consequently, we can use 1t in describ- 
ing a possible world ın which grass ıs orange What do we know about 
such a world? One thing we know 1s that the grass 1s yellowish and 


See Hilary Putnam, The Collapse of the Fact/Value Distinction (Cambridge Harvard, 2002y, ^ 

pp 108-09 See also Crispin Wright, Truth and Objectroity (Cambridge “Harvard, 1992), 5 À 
Michael Smith, The Moral Problem (Cambndge Blackwell, 1994), Frank Jeckeepr ferry 4 
Metaphystcs to Ethics (New York Oxford, 1998) oe sy 
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reddish, and that it 1s not green Also, given plausible assumptions 
about the supervenience of colors on the physical (including the phys- 
ical nature of human beings), we know that if the laws of nature are 
the same 1n that world as they are 1n ours, and if human beings have 
visual equipment pretty much like ours, and if the environment in 
which humans live is like our environment in terms of ambient light, 
then grass appears orange to human beings there What this suggests 
is that the lack of a truth value for claims about the colors of objects 
in odd counterfactual circumstances need not be the result of any 
incompleteness of meaning for color terms Rather, the lack of truth 
value is the result of an underspecification of the relevant world, 
much as Saul Knpke’s “purely qualitative descriptions” of the world 
cannot tell us whether or not a certain person ın that world 1s Nixon ™ 

So far in this section I have tried to provide an account of the 
meanings of color words that fits a primitivist realist position, but not 
a reductive realist position My strategy has been, ın essence, simply to 
draw attention to relatively uncontroversial facts about the teaching 
and learning—and hence the meaning—of color words Mastery of 
such words—of their meaning—primarily involves the ability to apply 
such words to objects in this world based on visual experience ? It also 
involves the ability to apply them to objects ın a limited class of nearby 
worlds based on regularities that hold in this world, and to distant 
worlds based on stipulation we can say that the meat would have been 
red 1n the center if ıt had been cooked less, and that 1f angels all have 
bluish eyes then none of them have yellowish ones There 1s no reason 
to suppose that the meanings of color words determine what 1s right 
to say about the colors of objects in odd counterfactual circumstances, 
even when we specify all the facts that would serve to determine the 
color, were any of the vanous forms of reductive realism true Primi- 
tivism about color allows us to ask the full range of questions of the 
following sort ‘What if human beings all saw red things as green?', 
“What if objects with such-and-so surface properties (which in the 


? Kripke, Namng and Necessity (Cambridge Harvard, 1980), pp 43-46 Kripke allows 
that other, nondescriptwe features of a world might allow us to infer that a particular 
person 1s, or 1s not, Nixon But the parallel claim 1s also true for colors 1f we know that 
an object 1s bluish, for example, we know 1t 1s not yellowsh The present point ts only 
the uncontroversial one that the descnptions we offer of possible worlds—purely quah- 
tative or not—can easily underdetermine various further facts about those worlds 

. ™ Michael Watkins’s position, according to which properties are mdividuated by 
causal powers, and according to which the causal powers of colors are limited to those 
involving the production of color experiences, 1s something like the ontological image 
of this semantic view On Watkins’s view, however, we cannot consistently talk about 
worlds 1n which colors contribute different causal powers than those they actually con- 
tribute This seems to me a hability of his position 
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actual world are responsible for its being red) were green?', and 
‘What if red objects reflected light in such-and-so pattern (which in 
the actual world ıs characteristic of green things)’ Reductive realists 
must always regard one such question as nonsensical But given that 
every other reductive realist—as well as the primitivist—will give sense 
to that question, each denial of sense to a particular question should 
seem dogmatic ™ This strongly suggests that all forms of reductive 
realism unnecessarily precisify (and thus misrepresent) the meanings 
of color words 

A quesuon that will naturally occur to the criuc of primitivism at 
this point ıs ‘Why doesn't all the foregoing argument apply equally 
well to all property words?’ First, 1t should be admitted that we learn 
shape words partly by means of ostension There may well be approxi- 
mately the same number of children's books that teach shape words 
by means of pictures of shapes as there are that teach color words by 
means of color patches Moreover, it 1s also true that competence with 
the word ‘square’ involves an understanding that there 1s a difference 
between 'square' and 'appears square', and therefore an implicit un- 
derstanding that some conditions are such that one cannot correctly 
apply the word 'square' simply on the basis of the square appearance 
of an object In these ways an understanding of shape words 1s similar 
to an understanding of color words However, 1n the case of square- 
ness there are also other necessary conditions that one learns as part 
of learning the meaning of ‘square’ For example, squares of the same 
size must be able to fit together ın a grid. Also, all the sides of a square 
must be the same length, and we have many methods for determin- 
ing sameness of length Given the practical purposes of shape words 
(getting things to fit together, for example), 1t 1s not a surprise that 
these sorts of nonperceptual tests for squareness have a kind of pri- 
ority over mere visual appearance As a result, we can construct coun- 
terfactual situations in which we have enough information to know 
that these additional tests would (or would not) yield a verdict of 
‘square’ Thus, we can know, regarding these counterfactual situa- 
tions, which objects are (or are not) square And this remains true 
even 1f we describe such possible situations without making any use of 
shape words, and even 1f we stipulate that there are no human beings 
around indeed, even if we stipulate that the only human beings 


* The argument ıs therefore similar to one from symmetry, but with this difference 
In an argument from symmetry, 1t would matter 1f there were some small asymmetry 
that gave one position an advantage But in the present case (a) every reductive realist 
1s outvoted by an impressive majority i at least one case, and (b) the primitivist ıs not 
outvoted 1n any case 
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around have systematic problems with visual shape-perception Inter- 
estingly, 1f we descnbe possible worlds ın which our canonical tests 
cannot be applied, we do get an underdetermination analogous to that 
in the case of color ? In such cases, the question of whether or not 
a certain four-sided object counts as square will either be a matter for 
stipulation, or will be as nonsensical as the question of whether a 
certain velocity is red 

Unhke shape words, color words are applied to actual objects based 
on nothing but chromatic experience and a practical grasp on what 
counts as normal conditions. Even applications of color words based 
on memory, the testimony of others, or the output of a mechanical 
color-detector all "bottom out” ın the verdicts of competent human 
judges who use nothing but their eyes to determine the colors of 
objects That ıs, a mechanical color-detector has no authority of 1ts 
own it must initially be calibrated by comparison with a competent 
human judge Even the most hard-nosed productance physicalist has 
no other option in determining what set of surface productances 
constitutes redness Relatedly, color memory only has authority in 
virtue of the fact that ıt gets things right by the direct criterion. On the 
other hand, we can easily imagine a machine whose output might call 
into question our ability to judge squareness correctly by vision alone 


IV THE PROBLEM WITH REDUCTIVE COLOR REALISM 


In “How to Speak of the Colors,” Mark Johnston lists five core beliefs 
about color, and argues that no coherent view of color seems likely to 
preserve them all * In defending this claim Johnson criticizes both 
primary and secondary quality accounts of color In this section, I first 
explain how it 1s that primitiism. avoids a tension that Johnston 
regards as entirely internal to the five core beliefs that 1s, a tension 
that he does not think depends on any particular realist assumptions 
What I hope to show 1s that the tension does in fact depend on a 
certain assumption the assumption that distinguishes nonprimitivist 
from primitivist views Inasmuch as the tension 1s both worrisome and 
avoidable, this argues ın favor of a primitivist version of realism I then 
explain how Johnston’s criticisms of both primary and secondary 
quality accounts of the colors have the same source as Benacerraf's 


* This 1s part of the point of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s thought experiment ın which 
measuring or weighing things does not yield consistent results See Wittgenstem, 
Philosophical Investigations (New York Macmillan, 1953), §142 

9 The distinction between core beliefs about a subject and peripheral beliefs involves 
the idea that to give up a core behef 1s to give up the idea that one knew what one was 
talking about Of course it can be a matter of controversy whether a belief counts as a 
core belief or not See Johnston, p 137 
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criticism of set-theoretic definitions of the natural numbers In partic- 
ular, these accounts ascribe too many properties to the target of anal- 
ysis For each sort of reductive color realism, the attribution of these 
extra properties stems from the fact that the accounts identify the 
colors with something putatively more basic, just as the logicist tned to 
identify the natural numbers with particular sets *’ The pervasiveness 
of this “overascription” problem again argues ın favor of primitivism 

A Tension in the Core Beliefs Here are the five core beliefs that John- 
ston begins with He presents them in terms of one particular color— 
canary yellow—and I will follow him in this 


Paradigms Some of the paradigms of CY (canary yellow) are really CY 
Explanation Sometimes something’s being CY explains why it looks CY 


Unity CY has a unique location ın the space of similarity/exclusion 
relations for the various determinate shades 


Perceptual Availability One can form justified beliefs about the CY-ness of 
an object on the basis of visual perception 


Revelation The intrinsic nature of CY 1s fully revealed m an experience as 
of something CY 


Johnston claims that there 1s an immediate tension among these 
beliefs If this is right, then the charge of failing to account for all of 
the beliefs will not be devastating to reductionist—or any other— 
views After all, no view can be expected to account for the truth of a 
set of inconsistent beliefs The tension Johnston 1s concerned with 1s 
the following Revelation cannot be true if Explanation 1s, given what 
we know about the potential explanatory causes of color experience 
For visual experience does not reveal the nature of these potential 
causes, much less which of them 1s the real cause ? Visual experi- 
ence does not even tell us that information about colors 1s conveyed 
through space by light It 1s partly this tension, and the resulting pu- 
tative ability of any account to preserve the five core beliefs, that 
motivates Johnston to make his revisionary suggestion that we need to 
give up Revelation in the following way CY is a disposition, but an 


? Boghossian and Velleman offer similar arguments against both sorts of reductive 
accounts See their "Colour as a Secondary Quality," and "Physicalist Theories of Color," 
both reprinted in Byrne and Hilbert, eds, pp 81-108, and pp 105-36 Rather than 
opting for Johnston’s revisionary dispositionalism, Boghossian and Velleman advocate 
an error theory according to which we mistakenly attribute to objects properties that 
belong only to visual experience 

2 Johnston, pp 139-40 
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experience as of something CY does not reveal this fact about its 
intrinsic nature 

Johnston’s arguments make use of a relatively strong version of 
Revelation a stronger version than we need accept Moreover, since 
Johnston’s version of Revelation conflicts obviously and immediately 
with reductionist accounts of all sorts, 1t 1s to be expected that advo- 
cates of such accounts will reject it. Further, Johnston's Revelation 
is a controversial thesis indeed, ıt ıs somewhat controversial what 
precisely 1t amounts to For all of these reasons, I want to present a 
weaker version of Revelation that I think 1s true This weaker version 
will ulumately yield the same antireductionist implications as the 
stronger version So perhaps reductionists will simply reject 1t. But 
since 1t 1s weaker, ıt should be harder to reject My version ıs also 
sufficiently strong that Johnston will still advocate a view that violates 
it That primitivism need not violate it 15 therefore something 1n its 
favor The version of Revelation I endorse is the following 


Modest Revelation A complete understanding of what CY 1s can be given 
by an experience as of something CY, in someone with normal human 
vision who has already acquired color concepts 2 


This view 1mphes and is implied by what seems to be true that if 
someone has normal human vision, and knows how to use color vo- 
cabulary, then we can explain what CY 1s to that person completely 
simply by showing her something that 1s CY and saying that the color 
of the object is CY This simple instruction is all that 1s needed to give 


? Modest Revelation does not make use of the phrase ‘intrinsic nature’, since it 
seems that intrinsic nature 1s not what Revelation 1s about, at least 1f intrinsic nature 
and extrinsic nature are meant to be exclusive and exhaustive For something (a brick) 
might, as a matter of fact, be part of the intrinsic nature of something else (a house), 
and yet be only contingently so I think proponents of Revelation are in fact concerned 
with essential nature, which cannot be contingent, and which I mdicate with the less 
technical phrase ‘what CY 1s’ It may be useful to compare Modest Revelation with the 
following passage from Wittgenstein 


the ostensive definition explains the use—the meaning—of the word when the 
overall role of the word in the language 1s clear Thus if I know that someone 
means to explain a color-word to me the ostensive definition "Thats called “sepia”’ 
will help me to understand the word (Philosophical Investigations, 830) 


The similanty suggests Modest Revelation will not fall foul of Wittgensteinian 
considerations having to do with the nature of concept possession and its normative 
aspects This is a danger that stronger versions of Revelation seem to ignore Indeed, 
standard versions of Revelation seem to suggest that babies, apes, and dogs have full 
knowledge of the nature of the colors theysee But, to borrow again from Wittgenstein, 
“looking does not teach us anything about the concepts of colours” (Remarks on 
Colour, GE M Anscombe, ed , L McAlister and M. Scháttle, trans (Berkeley California 
UP, 1978), Part I, 872) 
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her complete competence with the term ‘CY’ Moreover, the same 
capacities that underlie the efficacy of this simple method of instruc- 
tion would also allow our subject to coin her own term when observ- 
ing a CY object a term that meant the same as ‘CY’ 

Modest Revelation 1s considerably weaker than Revelation But for 
that reason ıt is much more plausible One way 1t ıs weaker 1s that its 
scope Is restricted to people who have already acquired color con- 
cepts and who can therefore be understood to be “paying attention 
to the color" of an object when it ıs shown to them This makes ıt far 
more plausible that they can learn about the nature of a particular 
color via an experience of that color Advocates of the stronger ver- 
sion of Revelation seem to think that we are simply born with the 
notion of a color, and only want acquaintance with colored objects to 
know which colors there are ? The further restriction to people with 
normal vision ıs warranted for the following reason Consider Bob, 
who 1s red/green color blind Bob, looking at a yellow object that does 
not seem reddish or greenish even to someone with normal vision, 
may well have an experience of that object that ıs phenomenally 
indistinguishable from the normal experience * And yet, given that 
Bob cannot reliably distinguish yellow objects from many nonyellow 
ones, 1t seems wrong to say that the experience he has when looking 
at the unique yellow object reveals to him what unique yellowness 1s 

Certainly Modest Revelation 1s ın tension with the claim that CY 1s 
a disjunctive physical surface property, or a set of surface spectral 
reflectances In general, ıt is in tension with the claim that CY is any 
property that, as a matter of fact, causes, via the propagation of light, 
experiences of CY But this pomt only makes Modest Revelation 
inconsistent with Explanation if we hold that the only account of the 
way in which colors explain color experiences must be given in terms 
of the propagation of light, the absorption of photons by photopig- 
ments, electrochemical interactions between neurons, and so on But 
all that Explanation actually clarms—and all that ıt should claim, 1f ıt 
1s to count as a core belief—is that sometimes something’s being CY 
explains why it looks CY There are many forms of explanation other 


? My very small fnend Ben Carens seems to me to have falsified this supposition 
When he was first learning color words and had only got as far as red, yellow, blue, and 
green, I showed him an orange object and asked its color His answer "No color” 

? As many have suggested, ıt 1s problematic to talk about interpersonal indistin- 
guishabihty of phenomenal states But those who endorse a strong version of Revelation 
seem to assume that it 1s "the particular phenomenal quality" given in an experience of 
CY that reveals the nature of CY So, m arguing that their version of Revelation 1s too 
strong, it ıs legitimate to make use of the assumption that we can talk about particular 
phenomenal qualities in this way 
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than those that appeal to the basic laws of physics Thus, knowing 
what CY 1s does not entail, even if Explanation 1s true, that one knows 
that CY ıs a microphysical surface property There are many forms of 
explanation that have a legitimate claim to be called causal expla- 
nations perhaps psychological explanations count as causal, and ap- 
peals to the gross shapes of objects certainly seem to provide causal 
explanations for the behavior of those objects without any appeal to 
microphysics What matters 1n all such cases 1s the existence of the 
right sort of counterfactual-supporting law-like generalizations Prim- 
itivism can take advantage of this fact to avoid the tension Johnston 
describes For on a primitivist account of color, 1t remains true that 
the colors of objects explain, at least quite often, why those objects 
appear to have the colors they do * Admittedly, one's current visual 
experience may in principle be explained by reference to the propa- 
gation of light, the functioning of one’s eyes and optic nerves, and 
one’s brain No mention of color need enter into such an explana- 
tion Let us grant this But in fact the relevant question 1s not ‘What 1s 
the explanation of my current visual experience?’ Rather, 1t 15 “What 
explains why I am having an experience of CY?' True, my current 
experience happens to be one of CY And, we are assuming, we can 
explain how my current experience 1s caused without reference to 
the property of being CY But this does not mean that we have an 
explanation of why I am currently having an experience in which 
something looks CY * Explanatory contexts, like epistemic contexts, 
are opaque Assume for the moment that the event that consists in my 
saying ‘No’ 1n response to some proposal can be explained in terms 
of physical processes originating in the utterance of the proposal and 
terminating with the contracting of certain muscles in my mouth, lips, 
and tongue Such an explanation would not address the question of 
why I rejected the proposal, even 1f (let us grant) the event was my 
rejection of the proposal A purely physical explanation of my current 
experience (as I look at a CY object 1n good light) 1s simply not an 
explanation of why I am having an experience of CY 


? See Campbell, pp 182-84, and Broackes, pp 192-94, for more detailed develop- 
ment of this same pomt 

? Gabriele De Anna, m defending the primitivist position, ignores this point m a 
revealing way He offers the critic of primitivism a sort of translation of the claim that 
the red of an apple caused the red of a patch on a photo a translation that does not 
mention colors at all But in fact De Anna’s translation does not really manage to omit 
reference to colors rather, it conceals 1t a footnote that contains the following text 
“[t]he relevant similarity here ıs one which allows both s and s" to be considered 
experiences of red ” See De Anna, “The Simple View of Colours and the Reference of 
Perceptual Terms,” Philosophy, xxvn (January 2002) 87-108, at p 99 
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Suppose we bracket the above concern, and grant that we could 
have a physical explanation of my expenence of CY To see why such 
an explanation would still not be as good as the primitivist explana- 
tion, consider the following question If the surface had been physi- 
cally different, even radically so, would this entail that my experience 
would not have been an experience of CY? No Very different surface 
properties—indeed, very different reflectance properties—can easily 
give rise to the same phenomenal experience On the other hand, 
had the object not been CY, it ıs unlikely I would have had an ex- 
perience of CY This suggests that 1t 15 the property of being CY that 
will figure in the kinds of regularities characteristic of causal expla- 
nations * So primitivism allows us to claim both that the color of an 
object often explains why ıt looks the way 1t looks, and that the nature 
of particular colors can be fully revealed, to those competent with 
color concepts, 1n experiences of those colors Nonprimitivist realist 
views cannot underwnte both of these clams This makes the charge 
of failure to account for the five beliefs more damaging to nonprimr- 
tivist views, and argues in favor of primitivism 

Primary Quality Accounts Too Many Dimensions of Similanty Let us 
now turn to Johnston’s criticism of primary-quality accounts of color 
The argument proceeds in two stages ? First, Unity requires that CY 
have its unique location 1n color similarity space ıt should be more 
like other shades of yellow than it ıs like any shade of blue, and so on 
But on the primary quahty account, these relations are going to be a 
matter of scientific discovery about similarities between massively 
disjunctive primary qualities This, however, 1s inconsistent with the 
fact that we knew all about color similarities before science told us 
anything of this sort So colors cannot be primary qualities ? Thus 
ends the first stage of the argument The second stage starts from a 
potential reply to the conclusion of the first stage Might 1t not be, 
according to the reply, that the familiar relanons—the ones we knew 
before science told us anything about the colors—function as a priori 
conditions that will constrain the properties that science could dis- 
cover to be the colors? That 1s, science must look for properties such 
that CY 1s more similar, 1n terms of those properties, to other shades 
of yellow than it ıs to any shade of blue But Johnston convincingly 
argues that with this stipulation we give up the idea that we know if 


3 Byrne and Hilbert make these and related points on behalf of the pnmutivist in 
their paper criticizing primitivism See Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Primitivism " Watkins 
also provides a very nice explanation of the same point in “Seeing Red,” pp 47-48 

5 Johnston, pp 149-50 

35 See also Hardin, p 66 
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there are really any CY objects at all For science would need to show 
that there really ıs a primary quality that bears the night sort of simi- 
larity relations to other colors And, for all we know, there 1s no such 
primary quality The real possibility that there might not turn out 
to be any CY objects violates Availability Thus, the primary quality 
account—adjusted to meet Unity—violates Availability 

One might try to avoid this problem by claiming that there could 
be more than one conceptually independent but noncontingent de- 
scription of the colors one in terms of location in similarity space, 
and another in terms of primary qualities A model from another 
domain might be ‘HO’ and ‘the actual watery stuff’ " That would 
allow us to know that a certain object was CY, simply by knowing about 
its visual similarity relations, even 1f we did not know anything about 
its microphysical surface properties, and even if no such properties 
had the same similarity relations The problem with this proposal 1s 
that Unity is meant—plausibly—to be a necessary truth For it does 
not seem possible for orange to be visually more similar to blue than 
to either yellow or red But if orange 1s supposed to be a certain 
microphysical property, we are forced to give up the idea that some- 
thing orange must appear more similar to something red than to 
something blue 

The conflict between Unity and Availability might not seem to be 
the result of the attribution of too many properties to the colors But 
in fact that 15 one way of viewing the source of the problem If colors 
are actually microphysical properties—disjunctive and messy or sım- 
ple and unified—then they will stand in various microphysical simi- 
larity relations to which we have no access except via quite advanced 
scientific techniques That ıs, on the physicalist account it might turn 
out that a certain shade of blue 1s actually more similar to a certain 
shade of yellow than to any other shade of blue This 1s because the 
physicalist gives colors many more dimensions of similarity to other 
colors than any normal person would typically be willing to grant For 
the only similarities that normal people attribute to colors are visual 
similarities similarities in hue, saturation, brightness, and soon The 
extra dimensions of similarity that the physicalist imports are like 
the extra relations that the logicist mistakenly gave to the natural 
numbers membership relations to each other The proper response 
1s to deny that colors have any microphysical similarity relations And 
this 1s to deny that colors are in fact to be identified with microphysi- 
cal properties 


FTI owe this objection to Cohen 
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Dispositional Accounts Too Many Relata Johnston next criticizes 
dispositional accounts of the colors Here it 1s Revelation that does 
the bulk of the work For the relevant dispositions are relational prop- 
erties they are dispositions to cause certain experiences in a certain 
sort of being in certain circumstances But, Johnston argues, most 
colors do not appear to be relational There are perhaps certain ex- 
ceptions The highlights on a shiny object may change and shift as 
one moves 1n relation to the light source, and this may make the 
relativity to circumstances phenomenally apparent But many colored 
objects simply appear to have a steady color that does not vary except 
with very drastic changes in the hght Again, this failure of an account 
of color to meet one of Johnston’s five core beliefs might not imme- 
diately seem to be the result of the fact that the account attributes too 
many properties to the colors But, again, the source of the problem 1s 
exactly this For the failure of Revelation for any account of color 1s 
typically explained in the following way on that particular account of 
color, the color of a particular object has certain essential properties, 
but those properties are not fully revealed by the chromatic aspects 
of an experience of that object In the case of dispositional accounts, 
the color of a particular object has a number of relata that are not 
revealed 1n experience The general moral here 1s that any failure of 
an account m terms of Revelation—or Modest Revelation— can often 
naturally be put in terms of that account's ascribing too many prop- 
erties or relations to the colors Indeed, 1f an account of the colors 
makes it essential to a particular color that 1t have any properties or 
relations that an experience of that color would not reveal to those 
competent with color concepts, that account will be inconsistent with 
Modest Revelation So Johnston's criticisms, to the degree that they 
can be made to rely on Modest Revelation, can easily be understood as 
a general indictment of all nonprimitivist realistic accounts of color 
That 15, it can be understood on the model of a general indictment 
of set-theoretic reductions of the natural numbers that go as far as to 
claim that the numbers are nothing but the sets that the account 
identifies with them Just as the Fregean account allowed for answers 
to such ill-posed questions as ‘How many members does five have?’, 
so too does the dispositional account of color allow for an answer to 
the ill-posed question ‘Relative to what viewers does that object have 
the color ıt appears to you to have?’ This question 1s 1ll-posed be- 


8 This question is quite different from the following "What viewers have the same 
phenomenal experience as you do, when looking at the object?” For even if two viewers 
have the same phenomenal experience, the dispositional theory cannot say that those 
viewers see them as having the same color The reason for this is that, even assuming 
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cause no class of viewers appears, even obliquely, 1n the content of 
chromatic experience ? This objection might also form the basis of 
an objection to relationalist views such as those of Jonathan Cohen 
and Brian McLaughlin On their view, claims such as “That apple 1s 
green’ are much hike the claim “That refrigerator 1s too heavy to lift’ 
The latter claim conceals a reference to some individual or class for 
whom the refrigerator 1s too heavy, and Cohen and McLaughlin hold 
that a similar reference 1s part of the content of the former claim “ By 
itself this view does not offend against Revelation But 1f Cohen and 
McLaughlin think that such common color claims serve to express 
even part of the content of visual experience—if they think, that 1s, 
that part of the content of a visual experience might be ‘there 1s a red 
object near a green object'—then they are committed to a view that 1s 
mcompatible with Modest Revelation 

All Reductive Realist Accounts Too Many Modal Properties In a recent 
argument against primitivism, reflectance physicalists Alex Byrne and 
David Hilbert begin by assuming that the primitivist must choose one 
of two ways to explain the connection between colors and reflec- 
tances " The primitivist must say, according to Byrne and Hilbert, 
either that colors are nomologically coextensive with reflectance types, 
or that, for any color, there 1s some reflectance type that metaphysi- 
cally necessitates that color One essential difference between these 
two explanations 1s that the former makes the connection contingent, 
since laws can change from world to world, while the latter makes 
the connection necessary Colin McGinn 1s a representative pri- 
mıtıvıst who embraces the nomological understanding of the 
connection According to McGinn, if the laws of nature 1n some 
other possible world result 1n 1ts being the case that ripe tomatoes 





that the relevant vewing conditions Care identical ın *CY-for-humansan-C' and ‘CY-for- 
Martians-in-C’, these two dispositional properties clearly are not identical, and need not 
be coextensive Thus, even if a certam object O has both of these properties, the fact 
that you and a Martian have the same phenomenal experience when looking at O does 
not mean that, relative to Martians, O has the color property it appears to you to have 
Compare John Hyman, "What, if Anything, Are Colours Relative to?" Philosophy, LXXX 
(October 2005) 475-94, at p 486 

? Some sorts of relativity might be part of the content of visual expenence for 
example, the blueness ofa certain object might appear bright relative to that of another 
object, but dim relative to that ofa third. But this sort of relativity does not speak against 
Modest Revelation, since it 15 actually manifested 1n visual expenence 

? McLaughlin, "The Place of Colour in Nature," in D Heyer and R Mausfeld, eds , 
Colour Perception Mind and the Physical World (New York Oxford, 2003), pp 475-502, 
Cohen, “Color Properties and Color Ascriptions”, Sydney Shoemaker, “Phenomenal 
Character,” in Byrne and Hilbert, eds, pp 227-45, at p 234 

* Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Pnmiuvism,” pp 75-76 
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produce color experiences quite different from the experiences 
they produce in this world, then in that world ripe tomatoes would 
not be red, even if they reflected light in precisely the same way I do 
not know of any primitivist who explicitly advocates the other, 
metaphysical understanding of the connection between colors and 
reflectances But such an advocate would have to claim that the 
tomatoes in the previous example, if they really reflected light ın the 
same way, would remain red no matter how they appeared to people 
1n some other possible world 

We should note, before going on to discuss the relative merits of 
these two options for the primitivist, that ıt ıs not only primitivists who 
have a choice here Any reductive realist will identify colors with some 
features of colored surfaces Those features may simply be reflectance 
types, 1n which case the metaphysical version of the explanation of 
the connection between colors and reflectances will be true Or the 
features may be the highly disunctive physical properties of surfaces 
that give rise to facts about reflectances, 1n which case a red object in 
another possible world might have a different reflectance, since the 
laws of the propagation of light might be different ın that world In 
that case the nomological version of the connection between colors 
and reflectances will be true All other reductive views have similar 
implications As a result, reductive realists are in a more tightly con- 
strained position than primitivists here They cannot avoid endorsing 
one of the two understandings of the connection between reflectances 
and colors, because their views as to the nature of color will force that 
endorsement This ıs because all the distinct reduction bases for the 
colors that are not metaphysically coextensive are nomologically 
coextensive To make this clearer, 1magine that the various potential 
reduction bases for redness are A-ness, B-ness, C-ness, and so on, and 
that none of these reduction bases 1s metaphysically coextensive with 
any other their coextensiveness 1s nomological If redness simply 1s 
A-ness, then redness and A-ness are metaphysically coextensive be- 
cause they are identical, while redness and B-ness, C-ness, and so on, 
are nomologically coextensive, because A-ness (which 1s redness) 1s 
nomologically coextensive with all the other potential reduction bases 
All plausible claims of the form ‘Redness 1s coextensive with X-ness? 
will, therefore, be either nomologically or metaphysically necessary 

There 1s no need here to discuss the details of the argument that 
Byrne and Hilbert mount against the pnmitivist For the central point 
of this section ıs that we can reject the very first premise of that 
argument primitivists, contrary to what Byrne and Hilbert assume, 
need not make any choice between the two explanations offered to 
them That is, the primitivist need say neither that redness 1s meta- 
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physically necessarily coextensive with a particular reflectance type, 
nor that redness is nomologically coextensive with that reflectance 
type By this I mean the strong claim that the primitivist can simulta- 
neously deny both explanations of coextensiveness—not merely that 
the primitivist can withhold judgment until the facts are in, or deny 
either as long as he endorses the other This does not mean that the 
primitivist must deny both explanations Rather, either choice re- 
mains open to the primitivist, so that 1f an argument should emerge 
that decisively favors the metaphysical account, for example, over the 
nomological account, the primitvist can simply accept ıt 

How is it that the primitvist can deny both explanations? Surely 
the connection between colors and reflectances 1s either a necessary 
connection, or 1s conungent on the laws of nature! What third option 
could there be? The answer 1s that commitment to one understand- 
ing of the connection or the other 1s tantamount to the endorsement 
of certain counterfactuals An advocate of the nomological explana- 
tion of coextensiveness, such as McGinn, will hold that 1t 15 because of 
the relevant physical (and perhaps psychophysical) laws that objects 
with certain reflectances cause certam experiences 1n normal human 
beings, and that facts about the colors of objects supervene on the 
resulting dispositions of objects to produce experiences Thus the 
following counterfactual 1s true 


N If the relevant laws were such that an object with reflectance in class 
X (characteristic of actual red objects) produced experiences in nor- 
mal human beings that were quite different from the experiences it 
actually produces, then that object would have a different color from 
that which it has in the actual world 


On the other hand, the advocate of the metaphysical understanding 
of the connection would deny this That 15, on the metaphysical 
understanding, the following counterfactual 1s true 


M If the relevant laws were such that an object with reflectance in 
class X (characteristic of actual red objects) produced experiences 
m normal human beings that were quite different from the experi 
ences ıt actually produces, then that object would have the same color 
as that which tt has ın the actual world 


Note that although the consequent of M is simply the denial of the 
consequent of N, this only implies that Nand M exhaust our options 
on the assumption that any given counterfactual must be either true 
or false This assumption is clearly false, since—to put 1t ın Lewisian 
terms—ait implies that there ıs always a unique closest antecedent 
world Thus, in order to deny both explanations, the primitivist need 
only deny a determinate truth value to each of these counterfactuals 
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This 1s a live option that 1s not available to reductive realists ® More- 
over, ıt seems to be the correct option, since ıt 1s the only option that 
allows us to talk both about worlds in which red objects appear blue 
(falsifying N), and about worlds in which red objects reflect light dif- 
ferently (falsifying M) 

Many realist positions 1n other areas allow us to deny truth values 
to all of the members of analogous sets of seemingly exclusive and 
exhaustive counterfactual claims (typically either/or pairs) This 1s 
often the result of the fact that the meanings of the relevant property 
terms, 1n combination with what 15 specified in the antecedents of the 
counterfactual claims, underdetermines truth value One explana- 
tion for this underdetermination has already been mentioned the 
antecedent world may simply be underspecified This 1s what 1s going 
on in Knpke’s Nixon cases A second explanation is that ıt is not 
necessary, for many property terms, to have ready rules determining 
their use 1n situations that never actually arise For example, 1n our 
world people never split into two separate conscious beings Nor do 
two separate people ever fuse into one person As a result there 1s no 
need for rules governing the identification of people through such 
transformations And, as a further result, there are no such rules, and 
no determinate truth value for claims about the identity of persons 
in counterfactual cases involving human fusion and fission These 
truth-value gaps make absolutely no difference to our everyday use of 
the concept of a person, and are perfectly compatible with the literal 
truth of the claim that the author of this paper, and its readers, are 
people It 15 quite implausible to say that our concept of a person 1s 
therefore, and “strictly speaking,” incomplete 


V OBJECTIONS 


Primitivism 1s certainly still a minority view, despite its ability to avoid 
the kinds of errors that are characteristic of reductionist views errors 
that either stem from or result in the attribution of too many proper- 
ties to the colors Because of its minority status, 1t is to be expected 
that it will meet with resistance In this final section I want to deal with 
two objections to primitivist views that were not dealt with ın pass- 
ing above 

1 Spectral Inversion. and Indetermmacy of Referent David Chalmers 
offers an objection to color primitivism that involves the possibility of 


? Mark Leon comes to his view largely as a result of 1gnoring this possibility See his 
“Colour Wars Dividing the Spoils,” Philosophy, xxvi (April 2002) 175-92, at pp 182-83 
Leon 1s committed to the view that we would say that the colors of objects had changed, 
even if all that had happened was a systematic change in our own visual systems 
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an inverted spectrum “ Putting ıt ın Chalmers’s terms for the moment, 
the objection involves the possibility of a person, or group of people, 
whose everyday color experience 1s inverted 1n relation to ours These 
people, looking at grass, have experiences we would describe as of 
something red, and, looking at blood, they have experiences we would 
describe as of something green Of course there are host of objections 
to this way of describing matters If we assume that the inversion 1s 
supposed to be behaviorally undetectable, then there are powerful 
arguments that the inversion described 1s completely irrelevant to any 
clams about color at all That ıs, on the assumption of undetect- 
ability, there 1s a strong case to be made that these people mean pre- 
cisely what we mean by ‘red’, ‘green’, and so on, and that what they 
have, and what we have, when we look at a red object 1s (typically) ap- 
propriately described as ‘an experience of red’ “ But let us leave this 
aside for the moment, and make, with Chalmers, two assumptions 


(1) In the actual world, people who are not color-blind represent the 
colors of objects correctly in most of the cases in which we would say 
that the viewmg situation 1s normal 

(2) Because the inverted people have different qualitative experiences 
when looking at grass and blood, the color primitivist must hold that 
they are attributing different color properties to those things 


Given these two assumptions, it 1s natural to ask, as Chalmers does, 


when a subject in the [inverted] community has a phenomenally red 
experience of the apple, and a subject in [our] community has a phe- 
nomenally green experience of the apple, which of these experiences 
15 veridica?” 


Given Chalmers’s assumptions, 1t 15 reasonable to be led to his answer 
‘neither’ But there is no reason to accept Chalmers’s second as- 
sumption According to some plausible views, and as long as the 1n- 
version 1s behaviorally undetectable, there ıs no problem with the 
answer ‘both’ Chalmers rejects this answer because he supposes that 
it imphes that grass would, 1n such a case, be both red and green a 
situation which I am willing to grant ıs impossible But it 1s possible 
to answer ‘both’, not because one holds the apple to be both red and 


* See Chalmers, “Perception and the Fall from Eden,” in Tamar Gendler and John 
Hawthorne, eds , Perceptual Experience (New York Oxford, 2006), pp 49-125 A similar 
objection 1s raised by Jim Edwards in “The Simple Theory of Colour and the 
Transparency of Sense Experience,” ın Crispin Wright, Barry Smith, and Cynthia 
Macdonald, eds , Knowing Our Own Minds (New York Oxford, 1998), pp 371-89 

* See Galen Strawson, “Red and ‘Red’,” Synthese, Lxxvii (February 1989) 193-232 

5 Chalmers, "Perception and the Fall from Eden,” 86 
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green, but because one holds that both communities attribute the 
very same color property to the apple This 1s easily seen by taking 
Wittgenstein’s private language argument just seriously enough to 
realize that the particular qualitative experiences of human beings 
play no role at all in the teaching or learning of the meanings of color 
words * If one half of the human population were, unbeknownst to 
us, actually undetectably inverted with respect to the other, that would 
nevertheless be no reason to suppose that, also unbeknownst to us, the 
word ‘red’ really had two meanings Indeed, ıt seems to me that we 
have no reason whatsoever to be confident that we have any insight at 
all into the intrinsic qualitative experiences that other people have 
(unless such phrases as ‘an experience 1n which something appears 
green'—which have a public use—counts as a description of an 1n- 
trinsic qualitative experience), and that this lack of insight ıs of ab- 
solutely no importance to the question of whether or not we all mean 
the same thing by ‘red’ (or by ‘an experience in which something 
appears red’) 

Of course, we have plenty of reason to believe that certain things— 
cherries and raspberries, for example—look red to other people we 
have no reason to doubt their reports, for example, or their linguistic 
competence with the relevant phrases Nothing in the Wittgen- 
steinian position challenges the view that most people perceive colors 
correctly most of the time, 1n the sense that red things typically look 
red to them, and yellow things yellow Rather, the Wittgensteinian 
position holds that we have no reason to think we have insight into 
what 1t 1s like for other people to have experiences 1n which objects 
look red—except of course that they are experiences 1n which objects 
look similar, ın color, to red things One might try to appeal to sım- 
ilarities in the eye and brain to support the view that we do have reason 
to believe that other people have intrinsic qualitative experiences that 
are very similar to ours *” In such a case one would be tempted to deny 
the existence of variation in qualitative experience within the actual 
human community unless genes were discovered that resulted 1n dis- 
tinct connections 1n the retina, or some other variation ın the neural 
pathways that lead from the retina to the visual centers of the brain 
But we understand so little of the connection between brain function 
and phenomenal consciousness that we have no reason to deny the 
possibility that genetics leaves the final step from neurology to phe- 


Ó See Wittgenstem, Philosophical Investigations, §243~93 See also Strawson, “Red 
and ‘Red’ " 

“ Byrne and Hilbert seem tempted to argue in this way See their “Color Pnmi- 
tivism,” pp 88-89 
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nomenology completely undetermined After all, as long as an organ- 
ism makes the correct color distinctions, there does not seem to be any 
evolutionary pressure to have any given sort of phenomenal expert 
ence when looking at something red I grant that strict inversions, 
in which all the same hues are represented in the visual space of the 
inverted person, might not be possible The reason for this 1s that 
human color space 1s quite asymmetrical an inverted person of this 
sort would actually make different color classifications * But 1f such 
inversions are ruled out, Chalmers cannot use them either, and must 
make use of thought experiments ın which people have completely 
alien color spaces, or color spaces that share only a subset of hues 
with our own color space (or with one’s own color space, if the reader 1s 
skeptical about our insight into the linguistically accessible phe- 
nomenal experiences of other people) 

One might try to modify Chalmers’s objection to make use of an 
inversion that 1s not undetectable But if we imagine a group of 
people who classify objects differently than we do, then there is little 
reason to worry over Chalmers’s rhetorical question We should sim- 
ply say that these other people see different colors than we do, just as 
cats and giraffes do “ The question as to which species perceives color 
correctly 1s obviously ill conceived if 1t 15 posed 1n a way that excludes 
the answer "They all do’ In a similar way, 1n this modified version of 
Chalmers's thought experiment, so too 1s the question of which sub- 
group of human beings do 

2 Ammal Colors Alex Byrne and David Hilbert argue that prm- 
tivists cannot provide an adequate account of the discriminatory ca- 
pacities of animals to which we would ordinarily attribute color vision 
Goldfish, to borrow an example from Byrne and Hulbert, share many 
of the mechanisms of human color vision, but can see some way 
into the near ultraviolet, where human vision cannot penetrate 
According to Byrne and Hilbert, there 1s a tension between prim- 
ituvism and the extremely plausible idea that goldfish are responding 
to colors The source of the tension stems from primitivism's 
connection with the thesis of Revelation Revelation tells us that we 
know everything essential about the particular colors we see, just by 
seeing them But if goldfish are responding to colors, and making 
color distinctions, it 1s extremely plausible that they are not making 


# For a nice account of the problems involved ın imagining such an undetectable 
spectral inversion, see Hardin, pp 139-42 

“For more argument to this effect, see Watkins, “Do Animals See Colors? An 
Anthropocentrist'Ss Guide to Animals, the Color Blind, and Far Away Places,” Philo- 
sophical Studws, xciv (June 1999) 189-209 
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those distinctions by responding to the colors we humans see What 
colors are they responding to, then? Byrne and Hilbert think the 
primitivist has no good answer to this question, because the 
primitivist must say that the only properties that share a common 
nature with human colors—which goldfish colors would have to do, if 
they were to count as colors—are ın fact the human colors This ıs 
because, according to Byrne and Hilbert, "careful reflection on 
(human) color experience seems, if anything, to exclude the possibility 
of colors that are not located within the familiar color solid "? The 
only way for primitivists to claim that goldfish are responding to 
colors, according to Byrne and Hilbert, 1s to claim that they are in fact 
responding to human colors But in that case, they are responding in a 
wildly bizarre way! And the only way to avoid this unpalatable result, 
according to Byrne and Hiülbert, ıs to deny that goldfish are 
responding to colors at all Rather, the primitivist could say that 
while humans respond to colors, goldfish and other animals are 
responding to other properties Reductionists, on the other hand, 
who identify colors with, for example, sets of spectral reflectances, can 
easily accommodate goldfish colors For they can simply say that any 
set of spectral reflectances counts as a color, and those that goldfish 
respond to 1n a systematic way are goldfish colors 

In making this criticism of primitivism, Byrne and Hilbert seem 
to be confusing our capacity to represent novel colors to ourselves 
(which we cannot do) with our capacity to imagine that there are 
colors we cannot see (which we can) Thus the primitivist should sim- 
ply deny Byrne and Hilbert's undefended—and independently ım- 
plausible—assertion that reflection on our color experience seems to 
exclude the possibility of colors outside of human color space If a 
primitivist endorses Modest Revelation this need only commit her to 
the view that those of us who see orange things are aware of the 
essential nature of orange One essential feature of orange 1s that it 
1s a uniform property of opaque surfaces and transparent volumes 
Goldfish colors will share this essential feature What goldfish colors 
look like however, we will never know 

JOSHUA GERT 

Flonda State University 


5 Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Primitivism," p 94 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


RISKY BUSINESS EVOLUTIONARY THEORY AND HUMAN 
ATTITUDES TOWARD RISK—A REPLY TO OKASHA* 


n a recent article, Samir Okasha has given a novel and interest- 
ing explanation for the pervasiveness of risk-aversion in decision 
making—one based on evolutionary considerations! This ex- 
planation furthermore has considerable intrinsic importance, as 1t 
shows how useful evolutionary approaches can be for the investiga- 
tion of many long-standing issues in philosophy and in the (natural 
and social) sciences 
However, despite these successes, a closer look at the problem 
Okasha ıs trying to solve makes clear that, overall, he has not man- 
aged to account adequately for all the issues that need to be ad- 
dressed As this paper aims to show, by disregarding the fact that 
nsk-loung behavior, too, ıs widespread, Okasha's account ultimately 
fails to explain the nature of our attitudes toward risk. Further, while 
a nonadaptationist extension of his account may be available, it re- 
quires much further work to be made plausible 
The paper is structured as follows Section 1 briefly revisits the 
argument of Okasha’s paper Section r1 raises an objection to Okasha’s 
account and briefly suggests a possible reply to this objection I con- 
clude m section m1 


I OKASHA'S ARGUMENT FOR THE EVOLUTION OF RISK-AVERSION 


The problem that Okasha takes to require a solution 1s the following 
It ıs an empirical fact that people frequently behave in ways that 
suggest msk-aversion they are not only concerned with the expected 
value of the outcomes of the options under consideration, but also 
consider the variance associated with these outcomes * What requires 
explanation 1s the origin. of this behaviour-why are people often 
willing to forgo potential, but uncertain, gains?? 


* Many thanks to Elliott Sober, Samir Okasha, and the editors of this JOURNAL for 
useful comments on previous drafts of this paper 

1 Okasha, "Rational Choice, Risk Aversion, and Evolution,” this JOURNAL, CIV, 5 (May 
2007) 217-35 

*In fact, disregarding the variance 1s also theoretically dubious (as 1s shown, for 
example, by the St Petersburg Paradox) 

"See Okasha, pp 217-18 Note that Okasha frames this as an issue about the 
plausibihty of Rational Choice Theory (which assumes risk-neutralty and thus clashes 
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In order to answer this question, ıt 1s best to begin by making ex- 
plicit what 1t means to exemplify a specific attitude toward risk * Con- 
sider a lottery L and a random variable X that ranges over the possible 
outcomes of that lottery Then 


The agent ıs risk-neutral if and only if she 1s indifferent between receiv- 
ing the expected payout of L with certainty and receiving L itself, that 
is E[U(X)] = U(ELX]) 


The agent ıs risk-averse if and only if she (strictly) prefers receiving 
the expected payout of L with certainty to receiving L itself, that 1s 
E[U(X)] < U(ELX]) 


The agent ıs msk-loving if and only if she (strictly) prefers receiving 
L itself to receiving the expected payout of L with certainty, that 1s 
E[U(X)] > U(E[X]) 


Furthermore, distinguish three types of explanations of our atti- 
tudes toward risk purely psychological ones (which appeal only to facts 
about our minds now), social scientific ones (which give particular 
prominence to the constraints put on us by our social environment), 
and evolutionary ones (which appeal to the circumstances under 
which our minds evolved) * Since Okasha's interest 1s mainly in the 
last category, he groups the first two types of explanations together, and 
since nothing much hangs on this distinction in the present context 
either, I shall do the same ° 

As Okasha further notes, a pivotal position in debates about the 
nature of our attitudes toward risk 1s held by a psychological / social 
scientific account that 1s based on the assumption that people have 
dechning marginal utility of money Making this assumption entails that 
the associated utility function 1s concave, and that weighted averages 


with the empirical findings of risk aversion) However, since this raises difficult ques- 
tions about the interpretation of Rational Choice Theory that do not bear on the ac- 
tual argument at stake, it 1s better to frame the problem as a purely explanatory one, 
as 1s done here 

* In what follows below, it ıs easiest to understand “payoff” as money However, other 
interpretations are possible, as long as the payouts are not directly in utility terms (the 
last would trivialize the issue) For similar definitions of the attitudes toward risk, see 
Andreu Mas-Colell, Michael Whinston, and Jerry Green, Microeconomic Theory (New 
York Oxford, 1995) 

*Tt ss not clear that these approaches necessarily need to conflict, but it 1s helpful 
for now to follow Okasha 1n assuming that they do Section m1 discusses the reason- 
ableness of this assumption further 

ĉ For an example of a social scientific explanation of nsk-aversion, see Olivier Mahul, 
“The Output Decision of a Risk-Neutral Producer under Risk of Liquidation,” American 
Journal of Agricultural Economics, LXXXII, 1 (2000) 49-58 
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between two sums of money are associated with higher levels of utility 
than weighted averages of the utilities associated with the two sums, 
that 1s, E[U(X)] < U(E[X]) Graphically, this can expressed as follows 


U(X) 


UEKI 


E[U(X)] 





Xo E(X) X, Xx 


Figure 1 


However, as Okasha also makes clear, this type of approach is far 
from being universally accepted—3din particular, it has been criticized 
for appearing to make numerous empirically false predictions ’ For 
this reason, he 1s led to pursue an alternative explanation of risk- 
aversion based on evolutionary considerations 

Specifically, he argues that, 1f the populations that hominids evolved 
in were finite or contained reproductive dependencies (so that the 
reproductive success of an organism 1n a population 1s correlated 
with that of the others), risk-averse behavior can be fitter than risk- 


"See, for example, Matthew Rabin, “Risk-Aversion and Expected Utility Theory," 
Econometrica, xvni, 5 (2000) 1281-92, and Rabin and Richard H Thaler, “Risk Aver- 
sion,” The Journal of Economic Perspectives, xv, 1 (2001) 219-32 It 1s, however, worth- 
while to note that Rabin’s work 1s still somewhat controversial and that some of the 
assumptions he makes seem fairly strong In particular, he assumes that utility 1s con- 
cave throughout, which, as will become clear below, does not appear altogether plausi- 
ble For further discussion, see also Marun M Monti, Simon Grant, and Daniel N 
Osherson, “A Note on Concave Utihty Functions,” Mind and Socwty, 1v (2005) 85-96 
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neutral behavior ê To make this argument, Okasha appeals to the 
fact that fitness 1s not always captured well by the expected absolute 
number of offspring an organism has Instead, 1t at times needs to be 
seen as its expected relative number of offspring ? 

This can be illustrated with a case of the following sort assume 
there are two types of organisms, A and B Organisms of type A con- 
sistently double their numbers in every new generation, while or- 
ganisms of type B either quadruple (with probability 1/2) or fail to 
reproduce at all (also with probability 1/2) Finally, assume that A 
and B start out being equally numerous, and that there are n mdr- 
viduals of each type Then ıt holds that 


Expected number of offspring of type B = 1/2 (4n) + 1/2 (0n) = 2n = 
Expected number of offspring of type A 


The expected ratio of A’s to B’s = 1/2 (n/6n) + 1/2 (n/n) = 1/12 + 
1/2 = 7/12 > 1/2 


What this shows 1s that, over time, organisms of type A are ex- 
pected to increase in frequency relatwe to the number of organisms 
of type B, since the latter's chances of reproduction are more vari- 
able than the former's This therefore makes clear that, from an 
evolutionary point of view, there 1s selection agaznst such variability 
in reproductive success In this manner, Okasha also comes to en- 
dorse John Gillespie's measure of fitness, according to which 1t holds 
that (for an organism of type X and total population size N) 


Fitness of organism type X ~ E(number of offspring of type X) — 
2[Var(number of offspring of type X)/N] u 


For what follows below, 1t is important to be clear about what this 
equation expresses according to the Gillespie/Okasha measure, the 
fitness of an organism 1s 1ts expected number of offspring, corrected 
for the niskiness of obtaining this outcome That 1s, an organism’s 
fitness 1s lower the greater the variance of the strategies involved ın- 


8 In what follows, I shall largely ignore these two assumptions, as they do not play 
any role ın my argument For infinite populations, the benefits that risk-averse popu- 
lations have over risk-neutral ones go to zero, but they never become negatwe The 
same holds if ıt ıs assumed that individuals reproduce independently from one an- 
other See also Okasha, pp 225-26 

‘For more on the concept of fitness ın evolutionary biology, see Elhott Sober, 
“The Two Faces of Fitness," in Rama Singh, Diane Paul, Costas Krimbas, and John 
Beatty, eds , Thenking about Evoluon | Historical, Philosophical, and Political Perspectives 
(New York Cambridge, 2001), pp 309-21 

See Gillespie, “Natural Selection for Variances in Offspring Number A New 
Evolutionary Principle,” Amencan Naturalist, cx1 (1977) 1010-14, and Okasha, p 228 
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creases 1n the variance of the strategy always impact the fitness of 
the organism negattvely 

In this way, Okasha seeks to explain modern attitudes toward risk 
as the product of selection pressures 1n the past those of our ances- 
tors that were more circumspect ın their actions did better than those 
that took more nsks This, he submits, gives a better account of the 
phenomena than the traditional psychological and social scientific 
theories on offer However, it turns out that the 1ssues here are sig- 
nificantly more complex than he lets on 


II ATTITUDES TOWARD RISK ANOTHER LOOK 


In order to see why Okasha's evolutionary argument does not give a 
completely successful account of human attitudes toward risk, ıt 15 
necessary to start by reconsidering his conceptualization of the prob- 
lem to be solved The real issue concerning human attitudes toward 
risk 1s not that people are risk-averse, but that they are risk-averse 
and riskloving More specifically, it ıs the fact that many people 
are both nsk-loving and risk-averse at the same time Explaining this 
nonmonotoniciy ın people's attitudes toward risk ıs the real heart of 
the problem-making sense only of their risk-aversion merely covers 
half of the ground to be traversed !! 

A useful illustration of why this is the problem to be solved ıs the 
following Many of people across the world take out some form of 
voluntary insurance if 1t 1s offered to them (and they are not financially 
constrained 1n various ways), however, equally, many people around 
the world gamble ın some form or another Moreover, often the very 
same people do both they take out insurance and also play the lottery 
Note, however, that taking out insurance only makes sense if the agent 
1s risk-averse 1n effect, it replaces a certain loss (the insurance premium) 
with an uncertain loss that could be either zero or a large amount ? 


"This nonmonotonicity has been subject of much speculation in the economic 
hterature ever since Milton Friedman and Leonard Savage’s and Daniel Kahneman 
and Amos Tversky’s classic preces—see Friedman and Savage, "The Utihty Analysis 
of Choices Involving Risk,” Journal of Political Economy, uvi, 4 (1948) 279-304, and 
Kahneman and Tversky, “Prospect Theory An Analysis of Decision under Risk,” 
Econometrica, x1vr, 2 (1979) 263-91 More recent discussions of these issues are 
Roger Hartley and Lisa Farrell, “Can Expected Utihty Theory Explain Gambhng?," 
The Amencan Economic Review, xci, 3 (2002) 613-24, Joseph G Eisenhauer, “How 
Prevalent Are Friedman-Savage Utihty Functions?," Bnefing Notes m Economics, LXVI 
(2005) 1-9, Mont, Grant, and Osherson (op ct), Robert M Wiseman and Luis R 
Gomez-Mejia, “A Behavioral Agency Model of Managenal Risk Taking,” The Academy 
of Management Rewew, xxii, 1 (1998) 133-53 

? See also Friedman and Savage (op cit), and Hartley and Farrell (op cet) 

? The economics of the msurance-industry are complex—the above 1s Just an illus- 
tration for expository purposes For a good introduction to this issue, see Georges 
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On the other hand, buying a lottery ücket only makes sense on the 
assumption of being msk-loving it replaces the status quo for a small 
chance of gain and a large chance of loss (that 1s, the price of the 
ücket) * Thus, the fact that people frequently act ın this way shows 
that, at least prima facie, what requires explanation 1s not just why 
people nsk-averse, but why they are risk-averse and nsk-loung 

It ıs important to note that this is a fundamentally different prob- 
lem from the one that Okasha tries to solve since explananda gen- 
erally need not “compose,” explaining why people are risk-averse (but 
not why they are also riskdoving) and explaining why people are risk- 
loving (but not why they are also msk-averse) need not make for 
an explanation of why people are risk-averse and riskloving ? That 
is, the point ıs not that there ıs something that ıs not explained by 
Okasha's account—it 1s rather that (at least potentially), nothing 1s 
This 1s because, 1n general, if we want to explain some phenomenon 
N, then 1t will not be sufficient to start by explaining some other 
phenomenon M—and this ıs so even if it might appear that M 1s 
somehow “a part of” N 

As an analogy, imagine two identical metal balls being released in 
a magnetic field, and that one of them accelerates downwards toward 
the ground, while the other one moves upwards toward one of the 
poles of the field In this case, it will not do to explain the behavior of 
the first ball as due to gravity, and the behavior of the second due to 
the magnetic field—for what requires explanation 1s why the first ball 
behaved ın one way and the second in another ın the same circumstances 
To be sure, gravity and the magnetic field will need to be cited ın this 
explanation—but their effects cannot be separated out according to 
what object they concern Instead, the distribution of the causal factors in 
both cases needs to be explained Why did gravity and electromagne- 
tism combine to yield one effect 1n one case and another in another? 

In the present context, this implies that in order to explain com- 
pellingly why people are risk-averse, 1t may need to be taken into ac- 
count that they are alsonskloving—n short, what requires explanation 


Dionne and Scott E. Harrington, eds , Foundations of Insurance Economics Readings wn 
Economics and Finance (New York Kluwer, 1992) 

This ıs so under the assumption that people do not obtain uulity from playing 
the lottery (as opposed to just from receiving its outcomes) Relaxing this assump- 
tion makes for another potental psychological explanation of risk-love—see also below 

® This ıs also why 1t matters that the same people are acting ın ways that suggest 
both nskdove and msk-aversion this shows that these are not two disjoint phenom- 
ena concerning two different types of psychologies (say), but rather two aspects of the 
same psychology 
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1$ the nature of their attitudes toward risk in ther entirety This makes for 
a fundamentally different problem than the one attacked by Okasha 

Concerning this more general problem, there are again-m prin- 
ciple—three types of explanations that can be distinguished psy- 
chological ones, social scientific ones, and evolutionary ones Again, 
though, separating the first two 1s not greatly relevant for present 
purposes, where distinguishing evolutionary from nonevolutionary 
explanations 1s sufficient Equally, it ıs still the case that the non- 
evolutionary side—either ın the form of a psychological or a social 
scientific theory—holds the central position in the literature "ê 

Among the most prominent explanations of this type are the fol- 
lowing (1) It may be that people are nsk-loving when there 1s a chance 
of winning a significant amount, and risk-averse when it comes to losing 
small to medium-sized amounts (the Friedman-Savage hypothesis) ” (2) 
It may be that they are riskloving when the alternative to the gamble 1s a 
certain loss, but risk-averse when it 1s a certam gam (the Kahneman- 
Tversky hypothesis) ? (3) There might be external constraints that 
make it appear as (f the individuals are nsk-averse and riskloving, 
when they are ın fact risk-neutral ° Graphically, these hypotheses yield 
more complex utility functions (compared to Figure 1)—for example, 
the famous S-shaped ones in Figure 2 (for the Fnedman-Savage hy- 
pothesis) and Figure 3 (for the Kahneman-Tversky hypothesis) 

Now, despite the fact that Okasha has misconstrued the nature 
of the problem to be solved, he is correct in noting that it 1s very 
controversial how successful the nonevolutionary explanations are 
in dealing with the empirical phenomena For example, there seem 
to be many cases of nsk-loving behavior that concern medium-sized 
losses (thus contradicting (1) above), concerning certain gains (thus 
contradicting (2)), and concerning cases where external constraints 
are absent (thus contradicting (3)) ? Again, this fact—as well as the 
intrinsic interest of other explanations—muight suggest looking for 
an evolutionary account as an alternative 

However, at this point the two scenarios depart Unlike in Okasha’s 
original conceptualization of the problem, 1t becomes immediately 


15 Again, this strict division 1s somewhat artificial and more an expository device at 
this point of the argument See also note 5 

"See Friedman and Savage (op ct), and Hartley and Farrell (op ct) The latter 
piece also makes clear that Rabin and Thaler’s objection (op ct, note 1, pp 222-23) 
to this type of utility function appears overly quick 

18 See Kahneman and Tversky (op ct) 

P? See, for example, Mahul (op cit), and Wiseman and Gomez-Mejaa (op cit ) 

? For more on this, see the literature cited m note 11 Note also that some of the 
difficulties here come from the fact that there is empirical support for both (1) and 
(2), but that the two are at least partly ın conflict with one another 
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UX) 


Figure 2 


clear that his adaptationist account ıs ın no position whatsoever to say 
anything about the general problem concerning our attitudes toward 
risk for if there ıs not only nsk-aversion to contend with, but also risk- 
love, his adaptationist explanation cannot even get off the ground 

To see this, note that (as made clear earlier) according to the 
Gillespie / Okasha measure, the fitness of an organism depends 
negatively on the variance with which it reproduces This though 
means that structurally, Okasha’s argument as 1t stands cannot deal 
with nsk-loving behavior, for according to this view, choosing more 
risky strategies is never adaptive It does not matter 1f the potential 


Ux) 


Figure 3 
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gain 1s huge and the potential costs are negligible, or uf the payoffs 
involved are smal]—a risk-averse (that 1s, low-variance) strategy 1s always 
fitter than a msk-loving (that ıs, high-vanance) one 

This might appear shghtly countermtuitive at first ıt may seem 
as if adaptationist explanations for risk-love ought to exist as well, 
since it 1s relatively easy to construct scenarios according to which 
strategies with a high variance in reproductive success are fitter than 
less variable ones 

In order to understand why this 1s misleading, one has to be care- 
ful ın distinguishing “variability” from “riskiness” what the Gillespie / 
Okasha measure of fitness shows 1s that more variable strategies are 
never fitter than less variable ones 1f the two have the same mean If the 
former has a higher mean than the latter, however, then it can be 
selected after all” Importantly, though, what the definitions of the 
attitudes toward risk in section 1 show is that at stake here are 1n- 
stances of mean-preserving spreads of reproductive strategies—and it 
1s these that are being selected against according to the Gillespie / 
Okasha measure of fitness Furthermore, ıt ıs because people zn fact 
pursue strategies of exactly this kind that Okasha’s adaptationist ac- 
count cannot provide an explanation of our attitudes toward risk— 
a fortiori, therefore, it cannot give an explanation that 1n some way 
ımproves on the nonevolutionary ones already available 

At this point, there are various paths open along which the ensuing 
debate could proceed On the one hand, it may be necessary to accept 
the conclusion that evolutionary accounts are altogether unhelpful 
in this context. On the other, 1t may be possible to construct an ex- 
tension of Okasha's account that 1s able to handle the issues after all 
Before concluding, ıt 15 useful to briefly consider the outlines of such 
an extension 

This extension begins by noting that a form of Okasha’s approach 
may be salvaged by retreating not from its appeal to the theory of 
evolution per se, but only from the adaptationist version it embodies 
That 1s, one may respond to the above argument by claiming that there 
are useful evolutionary explanations of our attitudes toward nsk—it 
1s Just that these do not appeal to the attitudes having been adaptive 
Instead, these explanations take the attitudes to be the product of other 
forms of evolution for example, they may be the upshot of entirely 
nonselective processes (as, for example, drift or mutation), or the by- 
product of the evolution of some other (psychological) trait 


2 For example, this ıs what drives the model in Eddie Dekel and Suzanne Scotchmer, 
“On the Evolution of Attitudes towards Risk m Winner-Take-All Games,” The Journal of 
Economic Theory, LXXXVII (1999) 125-43 
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Presently, 1t is enough to note that, while there 1s no reason to dis- 
muss these sorts of nonadaptationist evolutionary explanations out of 
hand, a lot of work needs to be done in order for them to be plausible 
and detailed enough to be insightful Specific evolutionary models 
must be proposed that are empirically well grounded, and which have 
the evolution of riskdove and risk-aversion as their outcome While 
not impossible, constructing such models is no trivial task In short 
nonadaptationist evolutionary accounts of our attitudes toward risk 
have the potential to be useful additions to the explanation of this 
part of our psychology, whether they can actually fulfil that potenual, 
though, 1s yet to be determined 


III CONCLUSION 


I have tried to make clear that Okasha's argument, while 1mmensely 
valuable for showing the usefulness of an evolutionary perspective 
on the investigation of human attitudes toward risk, fails to be fully 
compelling In particular, I hope to have made clear that his focus 
on riskaversion alone cannot do justice to the complexity of people's 
decisions 1n the face of uncertainty since people are msk-loving as 
well as risk-averse, any explanation of their attitudes toward risk must 
take both aspects into account Since Okasha’s treatment 1s unable 
to do this, 1t falls short of what 1s required While there is a possible 
reply available to this argument—in the form of a distinction between 
evolving and adapting—it requires significant further work to be 
made plausible 

ARMIN W SCHULZ 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
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INDETERMINACY AND INCOMPLETE DEFINITIONS* 


ntuitively, a question ıs ?ndeterminate just ın case ıt 1s unsettled, 
I not merely epistemically, but metaphysically We ordinary as- 
cribe indeterminacy by saying that there 1s no fact of the matter 
Some say, for instance, that there 1s no fact of the matter how many 
mountains exist The topographical facts appear to settle that there 
are some mountains, but not how many 
While it can seem obvious that certain questions are indeterminate, 
1t ıs remarkably easy, expanding on arguments by Paul Horwich and 
Timothy Williamson, to reduce an arbitrary ascripuon of indetermi- 
nacy to absurdity ! Suppose, for reductio, that it ıs mdetermimate— 
that ıs, metaphysically unsettled—whether Harry ıs bald Because ıt 1s 
metaphysically unsettled whether Harry is bald only if ıt 1s not meta- 
physically settled that Harry 1s bald and not metaphysically settled 
that Harry ıs not bald, ıt 1s not metaphysically settled that Harry 1s 
bald and not metaphysically settled that Harry 1s not bald Because it 
1s true that Harry ıs bald only if ıt ıs metaphysically settled that he 
is bald, and because it 1s true that Harry is not bald only if it ıs 
metaphysically settled that he 1s not bald, ıt ıs not true that Harry 1s 
bald and not true that Harry is not bald Because Harry ıs bald only 
if 1t 1s true that he 1s bald, and because Harry 1s not bald only if ıt 1s 
true that he 1s not bald, Harry is not bald and Harry ıs not not bald 
This 1s a contradiction Hence, our supposition ıs false Moreover, 
because the question of whether Harry 1s bald was chosen arbitrarily, 
the argument generalizes indeterminacy is impossible ? 


* For helpful comments and discussion, I am indebted to David Christensen, Hartry 
Field, Kit Fine, Christian Lee, the editors of this JOURNAL and, ın a special measure, 
to George Bealer and Adam Pautz 

‘Horwich, Truth (Cambndge Blackwell, 1990), p 76, Wilhamson, Vagueness (New 
York Routledge, 1994), pp 187-95 

* My argument has a minor advantage over Horwich's and Wilhamson’s Horwich, 
Truth, p 76, and Williamson, Vagueness, pp 187-89, argue for bivalence But, as Williamson 
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Rejecting this argument requires rejecting at least one of (a) — (c) 


(a) ıt ıs true that S only 1f it 15 metaphysically settled that S 

(b) S only i£ 1t 1s true that S 

(c) modus ponens, conditional contraposability, and reductio ad 
absurdum are valid rules of inference 


Suppose first that we reject (a) We would in particular need to deny 
that ıt ıs true that Harry ıs bald only if ıt ıs metaphysically settled 
that he ıs bald But how could ıt possibly be true that Harry ıs bald 
if nothing 1n the fabric of reality settles that he ıs bald? If the more 
basic facts about Harry’s hair situation, as well as those of his com- 
parison class, together with all the facts about our use of the word 
‘bald’, fail to settle that Harry 1s bald, then 1t 1s hardly plausible that 
it might be £rue that he 1s bald Suppose, then, that we instead reject 
(b) We would in particular need to deny that Harry 1s bald only if 
1t 1s true that he is bald But how could Harry possibly be bald if st 
1s not true that he 1s bald? What more could be required for it to be 
true that Harry 1s bald than for him to be bald? Suppose, then, that 
we instead reject (c) We would in particular need to deny, of at least 
one of three of the most basic forms of inference, that ıt ıs valid when 
reasoning about even the most mundane of topics The costs of re- 
jecting (c) hardly need emphasis 

We are faced with a dilemma take the antiandeterminacy argument 
at face value and look for a way to explain away our pro-indeterminacy 
intuitions, or take our intuitions at face value and give up on one or 
more of (a) — (c) While many are inclined toward the latter route, a 
significant few, including Wilhamson, go the former route 

Those of us who go the former route must explain away the pro- 
indeterminacy intuitions The sources of these intuitions can be di- 











acknowledges, pp 194-95, the proponent of indeterminacy can accept bivalence by 
identifying a natural nonepistemic interpretation of ‘determinately’ according to which, 
possibly, some utterance is true or false but not determinately true or determinately 
false Unable to find such an interpretation, Williamson concludes that indeterminacy 
1s impossible But a number of authors at least implicitly suggest such an interpreta- 
ton x 1s determinately F'iffar 1t is metaphysically settled that x1s F (See James Cargile, 
"The Sorites Paradox,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, xx (1969) 193-202, 
Richmond Campbell, “The Sorites Paradox,” Philosophical Studies, xxv1 (1974) 175-91, 
J A. Burgess, "The Sorites Paradox and Higher-Order Vagueness," Synthese, Lxxv (1990) 
417-74, Horwich, Truth, pp 88-90, Vann McGee and Brian McLaughlin, “Distinctions 
without a Difference," Southern Journal of Philosophy, xxxii (1995, Supplement) 203-51, 
Harty Field, “Indeterminacy, Degree of Belief, and Excluded Middle,” Noás, xxiv (2000) 
1-30 ) This interpretation allows proponents of indeterminacy to escape Horwich’s and 
Williamson's arguments The argument I formulate in the text is designed to block 
this escape 
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vided into two categories vagueness and nonvagueness related 
Wilhamson and others have tned to explain away the vagueness- 
related intuitions, in part by providing indeterminacy-free accounts 
of vagueness On the epistemic account, for instance, vagueness 1s a 
type of ignorance ? On the contextualist account, vagueness 1s a type 
of shifting context 4 And on the nonreductionist account, vagueness 
1s sui generis * In addition to providing a positive indeterminacy-free 
account of vagueness, proponents of this route need to locate the 
confusion that gives mse to proandeterminacy intuitions ê Suppose, 
then, that vagueness-related pro-ndeterminacy intuitions can be ex- 
plained away 

The next step toward justifying the antiandeterminacy route 1s to 
explain away nonvagueness-related pro-indeterminacy intuitions I 
aim in this paper to do this for intuitions related to explicitly incom- 
plete definitons Williamson attempts to explain away these intuitions, 
but my approach is different " 

First I state the intuitive case from incomplete definitions to in- 
determinacy, and I say why Williamson's approach 1s unsatisfactory 
(section 1) Then I argue that incomplete definitions do not give rise 
to indeterminacy, and I provide my own explanation of our initial 
pro-indeterminacy intuitions I do this first for singular terms (sec- 
tion 11), then for predicates (section 11) I apply our results to two 
cases first I show how Robert Brandom and Hartry Field go wrong in 
drawing a proandeterminacy conclusion from the incomplete defi- 
nition of a singular term? then I show how Scott Soames goes wrong 
in drawing a proandeterminacy conclusion from the incomplete 
definition of a predicate (section 1v) ° Finally, I consider how my 
view bears on three issues the apparent ubiquity of incomplete 


5See, for example, Roy Sorensen, Blndspots (New York Oxford, 1988), and Vagueness 
and Contradiction (New York Oxford, 2001), and Williamson, Vagueness 

‘See, for example, Diana Raffman, “Vagueness without Paradox," Philosophical Re- 
view, CI (1994) 41—74, and Delia Graff, “Shifting Sands An Interest-Relatve Theory 
of Vagueness,” Philosophical Topics, xxvi (2000) 45-81 

5 See my “Is Vagueness Sui Generis?" Australasian Journal of Philosophy (forthcoming) 

5For a sample of attempts, see Williamson, “Imagination, Stipulation, and Vague- 
ness,” in Philosophical Issues, Volume 8 Truth, E Villanueva, ed (Atascadero, CA Ridge- 
view, 1997), pp 215-28, Sorenson, Vagueness and Contradiction, and my “Is Vagueness 
Sui Generis?” 

? Wilhamson, "Imagination, Stipulation, and Vagueness " 

* Brandom, "The Significance of Complex Numbers for Frege's Philosophy of Math- 
emattcs” (paper read at Proceedings of the Aristotehan Society, 1996), Field, "Inde- 
terminacy, Degree of Belief, and Excluded Middle ” 

? Soames, “Presupposition,” in F Guenthner and D Gabbay, eds , Handbook of Philo- 
sophical Logic, Volume 4, Topics in Philosophy of Language (Boston Reidel, 1989), pp 553- 
616, and Understanding Truth (New York Oxford, 1999) 
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definitions in natural language, the Problem of the Many, and the 
uniqueness problem for arithmetic (section v) 


I THE INTUITIVE CASE FROM INCOMPLETE DEFINITIONS 
TO INDETERMINACY 


Let me introduce the expression ‘nice*’ by uttering only two sentences 


(1) nis nice* if n> 15 


(2) nis not nice* if n < 15 (for natural numbers n) 9 


Initially, 1t seems that 16 is nice*, that 14 ıs not nice*, and that it 1s 
indeterminate whether 15 1s nice* 

The intuition that some numbers, 1ncluding 16, are nice* motivates 
the standard view of incomplete definitions, on which predicates 
introduced by incomplete definitions typically succeed in express- 
ing properties (by ‘properties’ I include relations) On this view, ‘is 
nice*’ expresses a property, namely, that of being nice* 

The question then arises Which property ıs the property of be- 
ing nice*? Is ıt the property of being a natural number greater than 
15 or being a natural number greater than 14? The intuition that ıt 
1s indeterminate whether 15 15 nice* motivates the dominant answer 
to this question, namely, that there 1s no fact of the matter ! 

Williamson defends a minority answer ? In line with the standard 
view that ‘1s nice*’ expresses a property, but in opposition to the pro- 
mdeterminacy route, he suggests that being nice* 1s the property 
of being a natural number greater than 15 He says, “ given the 
choice between regarding an atomic predicate as unspecific and so 
regarding its negation, we generally prefer the latter” (25d, p 224) 
He then proposes the following principle 


SPEC All other things equal, the application conditions of an atomic 
predicate are as specific as possible (2b:d, p 224) 


V T derive this example from an example in Kit Fine's “Vagueness, Truth and Logic,” 
Synthese, xxx (1975) 265-300, p 266 

"See, for example, Fine, “Vagueness, Truth and Logic”, Horwich, “The Nature of 
Vagueness,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, tvi (1997) 929-35, Soames, 
“Presupposition,” and Understanding Truth, Jamie Tappenden, “The Liar and Sorites 
Paradoxes Toward a Unified Treatment,” this JOURNAL, xc, 11 (November 1993) 
551-77 

For ease of exposition, I formulate the debate in terms of whether certain predi- 
cates express properties and, 1f so, whether there is indeterminacy as to the 1dent- 
ties of these properues The nominalisucally inclined reader may reformulate the 
debate 1n ontologically more neutral terms, for example, as a debate over whether 
certam predicates have application conditions and, if so, whether incompleteness 
in these conditions leads to the possibility of indeterminacy ın the application. of 
the predicate 

Williamson, “Imagination, Stipulation, and Vagueness " 
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Williamson never says exactly what ıt takes for application condi- 
tions to be “as specific as possible " He does however apply SPEC to 
a case similar to our own From this application, I infer that, by an 
application of SPEC, ‘is nice*’ should express the property of being 
a natural number greater than 15, which in some sense has a more 
specific range of application than the property of being a natural 
number greater than 14 According to Williamson, then, our initial 
proandeterminacy intuition arises out of our failure to recognize a 
key asymmetry between ‘nice*’ and ‘not nice*’, namely, SPEC 

For three reasons, I cannot accept Wilhamson's proposal First, the 
key notion of specificity has not been clearly defined Second, SPEC 
strikes me as ad hoc Third, SPEC has little or no impact on the force 
of my initial proandeterminacy intuition even after considering 
SPEC, I still find ıt strongly intuitive that, if ‘is nice*’ expresses a 
property, there 1s no fact of the matter which property that 1s 

I think the opponent of indeterminacy can do better What 1s 
needed is a credible indetermimacy-free account of exphcitly incom- 
plete definitions that deflates the force of our initial proandeterminacy 
intuitions In my view, such an account lies in the rejection of the 
standard view that predicates like ‘is nice*’ express properties In 
the next two sections I defend a positive indeterminacy-free rival to 
the standard view, and I show why our initial proandeterminacy 
intuitions either (1) do not commit us to genuine indeterminacy or 
(1) are based on a simple confusion 


II INCOMPLETE DEFINITIONS OF SINGULAR TERMS 


So far, we have considered an intuitive case for indeterminacy from 
incompletely defined predicates Now I want to consider a similar 
case for indeterminacy from incompletely defined singular terms I 
will show why 1t fails and explain away the intuition behind it Then, 
in the next section, I will apply the same strategy to the predicate case 

Let me introduce the singular term ‘Bitz’ by uttermg only one 
sentence 


(3) Let Bitz be a resident of New York 


Now I ask you to consider whether Bitz 1s a resident of the USA 
and whether Bitz 15 female Inıtıally, it seems that Bitz as a resident 
of the USA and that there 1s no fact of the matter whether Butz 
is female This example illustrates the intuitive case for indetermi- 
nacy from incompletely defined singular terms 

In response to the case, let me begin by drawing your attention to 
the following uniqueness constraint a singular term refers only if 
features of its use determine a unique referent for ıt (that 15, only if 
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they determine, of some unique thing, that that thing 1s its refer- 
ent P?) This constraint has the air of a truism By definition a singular 
term purports to refer to a single thing if it has a referent, 1t has a 
unique referent And it ıs a platitude about meaning that words have 
their semantic features determined solely by features of their use 
(where use 1s construed broadly, to include both speaker intentions 
and relations to the environment) Hence, if a singular term refers, 
features of its use must determine a unique referent for it. (Do not 
confuse this constraint with the outright rejection of indeterminacy 
of reference, 1t does not exclude indeterminacy as to which object 1s 
so uniquely determined ) We have what appears to be a trivial con- 
straint on reference for singular terms “ 

Yet 1n certain contexts we are inclined to act as 1f there were no 
such constraint For instance, even though it 1s blatantly obvious that 
the uniqueness constraint on reference for ‘Bitz’ 1s unmet, we are 
inclined to utter “Bitz is a resident of the U S A ' and “There 1s no fact 
of the matter whether Bitz 1s female’ What explains this inclination? 

One hypothesis 1s that we have stumbled upon a counterexample 
to the constraint although nothing ın our use of ‘Bitz’ distinguishes 
among the millions of candidate referents—the residents of New 


? Why 1s the parenthetical qualification needed? Because I understand the con- 
straint to be incompatible with supervaluationism Yet there may be a version of su- 
pervaluationism that 1s compatible with one understanding of the constraint On this 
version, on each admissible precisification of our language, for every singular term t, 
the semantic value of ‘determines that ¢ refers to’ 1s a relation that holds between our 
use of t and exactly one thing, accordingly, the sentence ‘a singular term refers only 
1f features of its use determine a unique referent for ıt may be deemed determinately 
true So, to capture my intent, 1t 15 not enough to say that a singular term refers only 
if features of its use determine a unique referent for ıt To fully capture the constraint 
I have m mind, one must say that a singular term refers only if features of its use 
determine, of some unique thing, that that thing 1s 1ts referent On this understand- 
ing, the supervaluationist must reject the constraint, for 1t requires an x which, on every 
precisification, satisfies the open sentence ‘Features of our use of “Bitz” determine that 
“Bitz” refers to x’, and there 1s no such x 

"Is the availability of the method of supervaluations evidence against this constramt? 
No Of course, ifthe constraint ıs false, then the method of supervaluations might provide 
a satisfactory semantical account for singular terms (see Bas van Fraassen, “Singular 
Terms, Truth-Value Gaps, and Free Logic,” this JOURNAL, LXIII, 17 (September 15, 1966) 
481-95) But the mere existence of the method does not count against the constraint. To 
the contrary, the apparent trıvıalıty of the constraint counts against applying the method 
To be sure, there is also inital reason to apply the method, namely, the presence of pro- 
indeterminacy intuitions But 1t 15 the presence of these intuitions, and not the availability 
of the formal method, that must be addressed by the opponent of indeterminacy 

For a discussion of the uniqueness requirement on reference for theoretical terms, 
see David Lewis, “How to Define Theoretical Terms,” this JOURNAL, LXVII, 13 (July 9, 
1970) 427-46 In opposition to Carnap, Lewis contends that if a theory 1s either un- 
realized or multiply realized, its theoretical terms fail to refer 
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York—one such candidate 1s nevertheless the referent of ‘Bitz’ It is 
of course indeterminate which such candidate 1s the referent, and this 
1s why ıt seems indeterminate whether Bitz ıs female Still, merely by 
uttering (3) I succeeded in securing a referent for ‘Bitz’ If correct, 
this ıs a remarkable result not only can a singular term refer 1f features 
of its use fail to determine a unzque referent, 1t can refer even 1f features 
of its use fai] to narrow the candidate referents to fewer than 20 million! 

Let me suggest a more plausible hypothesis From the perspective 
of my audience, the most rational way to interpret my utterance of (3) 
1s as an act of supposition, rather than as a genuine attempt at ref 
erence fixing For if my utterance were a genuine attempt at refer- 
ence fixing, I would be grossly incompetent I would be under the 
illusion that I could secure a referent for a singular term simply by 
narrowing the candidate referents to 20 milion My audience might 
have reason to think that I am incompetent, but not that incom- 
petent A reasonable interpretation of my utterance of (3), then, 1s 
as an act of supposing that ‘Bitz’ refers to a resident of New York 

Given that my utterance was prefaced by, “Let me introduce a new 
term, ‘Bitz’,” 1t 1s clear that the purpose of my supposition ıs not to 
investigate the epistemic possibility that there 1s a unique person named 
‘Bitz’ who resides in New York Its purpose, rather, 1s to facilitate 
discussion of being a resident of New York There is a well-established 
practice of investigating properties by reasoning as ıf we have con- 
crete instances in mind We prefer concrete instances because we are 
better at concrete reasoning, we avoid actual concrete instances because 
we do not want to risk tainting our investigation with extraneous detail 
When a singular term 1s introduced with no attempt to narrow its can- 
didate referents to one, ıt 1s reasonable m many contexts to interpret 
the introduction as an instance of this practice 

Here 1s a second illustration of the practice 


Maxwell What do you know about the living conditions of children 
in Nigeria? 


Emma Let Fnb be a five-year-old child in Nigeria Can you guess what 
the chances are that Frib suffers from malnutrition? 


Maxwell I would say at least 30% 


Emma Wrong! There is no chance at all For there is no such person as 
Frib Are you so naive as to think that I can actually refer to a 
child in Nigeria just by saying ‘Let Frib be a five-year-old child 
in Nigeria’? 


Maxwell I was only cooperating I did not take you to be so naive as to 
think that you could refer to a child in Nigeria so easily, nor 
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did I take you to be out to deceive me I could only figure that 
you wanted me to go along with you in supposing that ‘Fb’ 
referred to a five-year-old child in Nigeria I thought that your 
aim was to teach me something about being a child in Nigena 
by reasoning with me as fwe had a concrete instance ın mind 
Clearly you anticipated that I would reason this way and thus 
act as af I thought there was such a person as Frib, otherwise 
you would not have set the trap 1n the first place Of course, 
you would only have anticipated this had you beheved that 
I was rational and cooperative. And so I am flattered 


For a third illustration of the practice, suppose that we are discuss- 
ing mathematics and I say, "Let a be an odd number " It would seem 
misguided for you to interpret my utterance as a genuine attempt 
at reference fixing It 1s not as 1f J am raising my arms to the heavens 
and asking the gods to make ‘a’ refer to some odd number P Given 
that I make no attempt to narrow the candidate referents of ‘a’ to 
one, a rational interpretation of my act ıs as an act of supposing that 
*q' refers to an odd number The supposition is part of the prelim- 
mary groundwork for doing mathematics, its purpose ıs to set the 
background for reasoning about the property of being odd 

Two qualifications are in order First, this proposal ıs not tended 
to apply to the mathematical practice of stipulating that a newly 1n- 
troduced function 1s undefined 1n. certain cases Following Frege, we 
can avoid postulating incompleteness here by taking undefined to be 
a further value (or by means of some other artificial assignment) 
Second, the proposal 1s not intended to apply in the context of for- 
mal logic In this context, 1t might be suggested that constants are 
always treated as successfully referring singular terms On this sug- 
gestion, an instance of ‘[¢(a)]’ 1n an application of existential elim- 
ination qualifies, not as a supposition about a vacuous term, ‘a’, 
namely, that ıt refers to something that satisfies ¢(x), but rather as a 
supposition about an actual referent of ‘a’, namely, that it satisfies 
$(x) I doubt that this 15 what 1s going on informally when we say such 
things as "Let a be an odd number ” It is not as 1f we have it in mind 
that a1s actually some number, we know not which, and we are going 
to suppose, of this number, that it is odd To emphasize the point, 
consider a proof that there 1s no largest prime which begins, "Let a 
be the largest prime number” Surely we do not think of ourselves 
as supposing, of some unknown number, that z£ ıs the largest prime 


“Fine, Reasoning with Arbitrary Objects (New York Blackwell, 1985), would interpret 
my act as an attempt to secure an “arbitrary object" as the referent of ‘a 
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Returning to the ‘Bitz’ example, suppose that I were to make ıt 
clear that my act of uttering (3) was notan act of supposition I did not 
mean to invite my audience to suppose, along with me, that ‘Bitz’ 
refers to a resident of New York Rather, I meant to bring ıt about 
by my very act of uttering (3) that ‘Bitz’ ın fact came to refer to some 
resident of New York J suspect that the initial temptations to say that 
Butz 15 a resident of the USA and that it ıs indeterminate whether 
Bitz 1s female would disappear I suspect they would be replaced by 
the temptation to say that ‘Bitz’ fails to refer and that ‘Bitz ıs a 
resident of the US A’ and ‘Bitz 1s female’ are therefore either false 
or meaningless (or whatever 1s the right thing to say on the correct 
theory of vacuous names) It 1s too hard to believe that an utterance 
of (3) might by itself provide a referent for ‘Bitz’ One might as well 
hold that by uttering ‘Let “zibot” mean something’ an actual mean- 
ing might be secured for ‘zibot’, or that by uttering ‘Let “Ball #1” 
refer to one of the two balls in this urn’ an actual referent might 
be secured for “Ball #1’ Although it ıs easy to suppose that ‘Bitz’ re- 
fers to a resident of New York, that ‘zibot? means something, or that 
‘Ball #1’ refers to one of the two balls ın the urn, surely some effort 
15 required to actually make these states of affairs obtain ® 

One might object that I have at most established that ‘Bitz’ fails to 
“refer determinately” and that although effort might be required to 
"secure determinately" a referent for a new term, little or no effort 1s 
required to secure a referent for a new term On this picture, my ut- 
terance of ‘Let Bitz be a resident of New York’ sufficed to secure, but 
not to “secure determinately,” a referent for ‘Bitz’ This objection 1s 
misplaced While a consequence of a certain view of indeterminacy 1s 
that indeterminacy as to the referent of ‘Bitz’ 1s consistent with ‘Bitz’ 
referring, Just not determinately, my claim 1s that ıt 1s intuitively not 
indeterminate to whom ‘Bitz’ refers, as 1t 1s intuitive—in light of our 
considerations about supposition—that ‘Bitz’ fails to refer to anyone 

To establish an indeterminacy of reference one must perform two 
subtasks, which appear to be in tension First, one must show that 
the term ın question has properties sufficient to distinguish a unique 


16 To be sure, we can define a new relation, say, reference*, as that which obtains 
between a singular term and a thing iffar the thing 1s one of possibly many things 
described or demonstratively picked out as part of the introduction of the term (Cf 
Field’s notion of partial reference, “Quine and the Correspondence Theory,” The 
Philosophical Review, LXXXII (1974) 200-28) And we can say that a singular term 
determinately-refers* to a thing iffac 1t refers* only to that thing Note determinately- 
refers* # determinately refers* ‘Bitz’ then refers* to every resident of New York and 
determinately-refers* to no one Nothing, however, has been gained in terms of es- 
tablishing an instance of indeterminacy, for no person is such that it 15 indeterminate 
whether ‘Bitz’ refers* to her 
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object as its referent Second, one must show that the question of 
which object 1s so distinguished ıs endetermmate In other words, one 
must establish that something 1s more qualified than all others to 
be the referent of the term and that there 1s no fact of the matter 
which thing 1s so qualified V For singular terms like ‘Bitz’, ‘Frib’, and 
‘Ball #1’, the first subtask cannot be completed 

How, then, should we treat our initial proandeterminacy intuition 
reports? This depends on whether the reports are made from within, 
or from outside, the scope of the supposition that ‘Bitz’ refers to a 
resident of New York Reports made from within can be taken at face 
value For they only commit us to genuine indeterminacy on the 
supposition that ‘Bitz’ refers to a resident of New York And there 1s 
good reason to reject this supposition Proandeterminacy reports 
made outside the scope of the supposition must be rephrased Given 
that my audience and J have common knowledge that ‘Bitz’ 1s a new 
word that does not refer to anyone, we have common knowledge that 
the purpose of the supposition ıs not to explore the epistemic pos- 
sibility that there 1s a person named ‘Bitz’ who resides ın New York, 
but rather to investigate the property of being a resident of New York 
Given this purpose, my asking a question that is obviously under- 
determined by the supposition, for instance whether Bitz ıs female, 
1s inappropriate. To draw attention to this fact, my audience might 
disengage from the supposition and misreport the sound intuition 
that there is no suppositional fact of the matter (that 1s, that the supposition 
underdetermines the matter) as the unsound intuition that there is 
no fact at all of the matter Indeed, in hight of the internal difficulties 
with the notion of indeterminacy, it 1s well advised that we disengage 
in this way rather than threaten the coherence of our discussion by 
remaining in the suppositional context and ascribing indeterminacy 

Let me summarize our results so far The following constraint 
seems truistic a singular term refers only if features of its use de- 
termine a unique referent for ıt Yet, when a singular term 1s 1ntro- 
duced with no effort to narrow its candidate referents to one, we are 


"This task ıs pursued in a seres of articles by Field On the basis of difficulties 
resolving issues of reference prior to significant theoretical developments, Field argues 
that referential indeterminacy has plagued, and likely continues to plague, some of 
the most central terms of basic science and mathematics. See Field, "Theory Change 
and the Indeterminacy of Reference,” this JoURNAL, Lxx, 14 (August 16, 1973) 462-81, 
“Quine and the Correspondence Theory,” pp 200-28, "Are Our Logical and Math- 
ematical Concepts Highly Indeterminate” Midwest Studies ın Philosophy, Volume 19 
(Minneapolis Minnesota UP, 1994), pp 391—429, “Disquotational Truth and Factually 
Defective Discourse,” The Philosophical Review, cix (1994) 405-52, and "Indeterminacy, 
Degree of Belief, and Excluded Middle," Noás, xxiv (2000) 1-30 
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inclined to act as if this constraint does not exist we act as if the 
newly introduced term successfully refers, but that there ıs mde- 
terminacy as to the identity of its referent This behavior can be rec- 
onciled with the truistic air of the constraint in light of the fact that 
the introduction of the term explicitly lacks the degree of deter- 
minacy required of an act of reference fixing, we charitably interpret 
It as an act of supposition, then, in the spirit of cooperation, we 
suppose that the new term refers Within the scope of this suppo- 
sition, we are inclined to say things that would normally commit us 
to indeterminacy and to a counterexample to the uniqueness con- 
straint, however, because these things are said within the scope of 
the supposition, and because the supposition 1s not true, no such 
commitments are made Outside the scope of the supposition, we 
might misreport the sound intuition that there ıs no suppositronal fact of 
the matter as the unsound intuition that there ıs no fact at all of the matter 


III INCOMPLETE DEFINITIONS OF PREDICATES 


We began by considering the intuitive case for indeterminacy from 
incompletely defined predicates, I gave reasons to reject Wilhamson's 
treatment of this case Next we considered the intuitive case for 1n- 
determinacy from incompletely defined singular terms By focusing 
our attention on the uniqueness constraint for singular terms, and by 
explaining away the relevant pro-ndeterminacy intuitions, I argued 
that this case fails 

Now I want to return to the case of predicates and argue, 1n similar 
fashion, that it fails First I defend a uniqueness constraint on what ıt 
takes for a predicate to express a property Then I acknowledge that, 
in the context of an explicitly complete definition, we are inclined 
to act as if we reject this constraint and accept indeterminacy as to 
which property 1s expressed by the new predicate Using the same 
strategy as above, I argue that these dispositions need not commit 
us either to a violation of the uniqueness constraint or to an instance 
of indeterminacy 

Here 1s the constraint a predicate expresses a property only if 
features of its use determine, of some unique property, that that 
property 1s expressed by the predicate ? To my mind, this constraint 


? To stay neutral on whether there 1s a meaningful property/ concept distinction, 
I formulate the constraint in terms of properties rather than concepts One who be- 
heves ın such a disunction may consider a stronger constraint a predicate expresses a 
property only if features of its use determine, of some unique concept of some unique 
property, that that concept 1s expressed by the predicate And one who doubts the 
existence of properties and/or concepts may reformulate the constraint in ontolog- 
ically more neutral terms, see note 11 
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has as much initial appeal as the corresponding constraint on ref 
erence for singular terms After all, if a predicate ‘F° succeeds in 
expressing a property, there ıs a unique property such that ‘F’ ex- 
presses it, namely, the property of beng F Because the expressing 
relation 1s just another meaning relation, and because words stand 
in meaning relations only by virtue of how they are used, a predicate 
expresses a property only if features of its use determine, of some 
unique property, that that property 1s expressed by the predicate 
So 1t seems to me that the uniqueness constraint for predicates 1s on 
a par with that for singular terms 

Despite this reasoning, ıt might be suggested that the uniqueness 
constraint for predicates 1s less plausible than that for singular terms 
and should indeed be rejected The suggestion might be defended 
as follows Singular terms do not have genuine definitions (at most 
they have associated reference-fixing descriptions), predicates do 
Some definitions are partial Partial definitions give rise to incom- 
plete application conditions Because a partially defined predicate has 
application conditions, 1t expresses a property Because its applica- 
tion conditions are incomplete, no property 1s such that the predicate 
uniquely expresses it Hence, a predicate might express a property even 
though no property 1s such that our use of the predicate uniquely de- 
termines, of it, that 1t is expressed by the predicate Because singular 
terms do not have genuine definitions, no corresponding argument 
impugns the uniqueness constraint for them, hence, we should reject 
the uniqueness constraint for predicates but not for singular terms 

This defense fails For if there were such things as partially defined 
predicates as characterized above, then we could use them, not to de- 
fine singular terms, but to fix the reference And if we could do this, we 
could fix the reference of a singular term without our use determin- 
ing, of any unique thing, that that thing 1s the referent of the term 

For illustration consider the predicate ‘is nice** Our use of ‘nice*’ 
determines that, if ‘1s nice*’ expresses a property, 1t expresses either 
the property of being a natural number greater than 15 or the prop- 
erty of being a natural number greater than 14, but nothing in our 
use determines, of one property or the other, that ‘1s nice*' expresses 
it Now suppose that ‘1s nice*’ expresses a property, thus violating the 
uniqueness constraint for predicates Then we can derive a viola- 
tion of the uniqueness constraint for singular terms by introducing 
a new singular term, say, “Dice*’, as follows 


(4) Let Dice* be the least nice* number 


*Dice*' then refers either to 16 or to 15, yet no features of its use 
determine, of 16 or of 15, that ‘Dice*’ refers to ıt By supposing an 
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arbitrary counterinstance to the uniqueness constraint for predicates, 
we have derived a counterinstance to the uniqueness constraint for 
singular terms 

There 1s a systematic method for such derivations It employs a 
connection between predicates and certain of their nominalizations 
if a predicate ‘F’ expresses a property, 1t expresses the property of 
being F In other words, ‘being F’ nominalizes the predicate ‘F’ 1t 1s 
a singular term that purports to refer to whatever 1s expressed by ‘F” 
Suppose, then, that ‘F’ expresses a property even though its use does 
not determine, of any unique property, that that property 1s ex- 
pressed by ıt Then there ıs such a property as being F Hence ‘being 
F refers to a property, yet nothing in its use determines, of a unique 
property, that that property 1s 1ts referent We can systematically de- 
rive counterinstances to the uniqueness constraint for singular terms 
given counterinstances to the uniqueness constraint for predicates 

The rejection of the uniqueness constraint for predicates leads, 
then, to the rejection of the uniqueness constraint for singular terms 
Unless we are willing to admit that a singular term can refer without 
features of its use narrowing its candidate referents to one, we should 
not admit that a predicate can express a property without features 
of its use narrowing the candidate properties to one Our earlier 
defense of the uniqueness constraint for singular terms thus stands 
as a defense of the uniqueness constraint for predicates 

To be sure, one might draw the conclusion that something must 
be wrong with our earlier defense of the uniqueness constraint for 
singular terms But 1t ıs incumbent on the proponent of this con- 
clusion to say what exactly 1s wrong After all, our defense consists of 
more than just the intuitive appeal of the uniqueness constraint, 1t 
includes an explanation of apparent violations of the constraint And 
there 1s available a similar explanation of apparent violations of the 
uniqueness constraint on predicates Why, in the context of an ex- 
plicitly incomplete definition, are we inclined to act as 1f we reject the 
uniqueness constraint for predicates and accept indeterminacy as to 
which property 1s expressed by the new predicate? The answer 1s the 
same as for singular terms we are conditioned by mathematics and 
other domains of abstract discourse to treat those acts of word 1n- 
troduction that explicitly lack the degree of determinacy required of 
successful acts of meaning fixing as acts of supposition 

Applied to the orginal ‘nice*’ example, we are inclined to inter- 
pret (1) and (2) as suppositions In the spirit of cooperation, we 
suppose (1) that nis nice* if n > 15 and (2) that nis not nice* if n < 15 
We are then disposed to accept that 16 1s nice*, that 14 1s not nice*, 
and that it 15 indeterminate whether 15 1s nice* Outside the scope 
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of any supposition, this disposition would commit us to a violation 
of the uniqueness constraint for predicates and to an instance of 
indeterminacy However, because 1t obtains within the scope of a 
supposition, and because the supposition 1s not true, no such com- 
mitment ıs made The supposition 1s not true because there 1s no 
such property as being nice* the uniqueness constraint for 515 nice*’ 
1s not satisfied, hence ‘is nice*’ fails to express a property 

As 1n the case of singular terms, rather than ascribing 1ndetermi- 
nacy from within the scope of the supposition, we might disengage 
from the suppositional context and say that there 1s no fact of the 
matter whether 15 1s nice*, in which case we would be misreporting 
the sound intuition that there 1s no supposztonal fact of the matter— 
that 15, that the supposition fails to settle the matter 

Suppose, then, that I were to make 1t clear that my utterance of (1) 
and (2) was not an act of supposition, but a genuine attempt at se- 
curing a property as the meaning of ‘1s nice*' and thus as the referent 
of ‘being nice*’ Merely by uttering (1) and (2), I intended to make 
them true by bringing it about that ‘is nice*’ ın fact came to express 
either the property of being a natural number greater than 15 or 
the property of being a natural number greater than 14 I suspect 
that the initial temptations to say that 16 ıs nice* and that it 1s m- 
determinate whether 15 ıs nice* would disappear I suspect they 
would be replaced by the temptation to say that “is nice’ fails to ex- 
press a property and that ‘16 15 nice*’ and ‘15 15 nice*’ are therefore 
either false or meaningless (or whatever 1s the night thing to say on 
the correct theory of predicates that fail to express properties) 

This concludes my treatment of incomplete definitions 


IV BRANDOM, FIELD, AND SOAMES ON INDETERMINACY AND 
INCOMPLETE DEFINITIONS 


I have defended what I shall call the strict view of incomplete defi- 
nitions, on which incompletely defined singular terms fail to refer, 
and incompletely defined predicates fail to express properties Now 
I want to apply the strict view to two examples from the literature 
The first concerns singular terms Robert Brandom and Hartry 
Field ask us to imagine that a population of speakers separates from 
ours and that our respective mathematicians independently develop 
complex-number theory ? The only difference is that our mathema- 
ticians choose ‘r’ and ‘—7’, whereas theirs choose ‘V and ‘/’, to signify 


P? Brandom, “The Significance of Complex Numbers for Frege’s Philosophy of 
Mathematics”, Field, “Indeterminacy, Degree of Belief, and Excluded Middle ” 
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the two square roots of —1 Because the two roots are structurally 
identical, it 1s alleged by Brandom and Field to be indeterminate 
how ‘r and ‘—? translate ‘V and ‘/’ Field says, “It isn’t that there 1s 
a subtle fact as to ‘the correct translation’ that we can never know, 1t 
1s that there ıs simply no determinate fact of the matter the whole 
idea of a unique ‘correct translation’ 1s misconceived" (ibid, p 8) 
This claim, Field notes, goes hand ın hand with the claim that it 1s 
indeterminate, of each of the four symbols, to which square root of 
—1 ıt refers 

To me it seems doubtful that *? and ‘—2’ even purport to refer in 
the first place (though whether they do 1s clearly an empirical mat- 
ter) What a term purports to do depends on the intentions of 
those who introduce it and, if changes 1n meaning and reference 
are possible, of those experts who subsequently use ıt Given that 
the experts who use '?' recognize the impossibility of distinguishing 
the two square roots of —1, it seems to me unlikely that they intend to 
use ‘2’ so as to refer to one of the two roots After all, if the experts 
recognize therr mabılıty to distinguish between two objects, how could 
they reasonably expect thew terms to do 1t for them? More likely, I 
think, their use of '?' involves some sort of linguistic supposition 
Richard Feynman for instance makes explicit his intention to use ‘? 
under the supposition that it refers to a specific square root of —1 
He says 


Let us suppose that a specific solution of x? = —]1 1s called something, we 
shall call ıt 2, 2 has the property, by definition, that its square 1s —1 
Someone could write 1, but another could say, ‘No, I prefer —2 My 2 
1s minus your 2' It as just as good a solution, and because the only 
definition that z has 1s that 27 = —1, it must be true that any equation we 
can wnte 1s equally true if the sign of 1 15 changed everywhere ? 


Upon considering Brandom's hypothetical scenario, Feynman might 
either (1) correctly report from within the scope of his supposition that 
there 1s no fact of the matter whether ‘r and ‘V corefer, ın which case 
he would commit to the proposition that the supposition under- 
determines whether '? and ~ corefer, but not to an instance of 
indeterminacy, or (11) misreport from outside the scope of his supposition 
the sound intuition that there ıs no suppositional fact of the matter whether 
*? and ‘V coreferas the unsound intuition that there ıs no fact of the matter 
whether ‘t and ‘V corefer On the strict view, speaking outside the 


I Feynman, The Feynman Lectures on Physics, Volume 1 (New York Addison-Wesley, 
1963), p 188 
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supposition, the fact of the matter ıs that *? and ‘V do not refer 
and therefore do not corefer This view 1s consistent with the fact 
that practicing mathematicians would never, and should never, 
deny that 2” = —1, for because the supposition 1s part of the prelim: 
nary groundwork for doing mathematics, practicing mathematicians 
are always practicing within its scope 

We turn to an example concerning predicates Soames discusses 
an explicitly incomplete definition similar to that of ‘nice*’ ” He says 


Imagine the predicate ‘smidget’ being introduced into a language by 
the following semantic stipulation 


(1) Any adult human being under three feet ın height ıs a smidget 
(1) Any adult human being over four feet in height ıs not a smidget (or 
1s such that it 15 not the case that he/she 1s a smidget) 


An assertive utterance of “Jack 1s a smidget’ will convey to one's 
hearers the 1nformation that Jack 1s an adult under three feet tall and an 
assertive utterance of ‘Jack 1s not a smidget’ will convey the information 
that Jack 1s an adult over four feet tall In short, ‘smidget’ will enter the 
language as a useful and meaningful predicate 


The interesting thing about the predicate 1s, of course, that the defining 
conditions for something to be a smidget, and for something to fail to be 
a smidget, are not jointly exhaustive Adults between three and four feet 
tall cannot be correctly characterized either as being smidgets or as not 
being smidgets ” 


There is a temptation to go along with Soames in saying that there 1s 
no fact of the matter whether adults between three and four feet tall 
are smidgets But we need to ask whether this temptation arises in the 
context of a supposition, and if so whether that supposition 1s true 

Are we merely supposing (1) and (1), or are we genuinely con- 
vinced of their truth? Before accepting (1) and (11), do we seriously 
consider whether Soames has the wherewithal to stzpulate them—to 
make them true merely by uttering them? Or do we simply go along 
with him in the spirit of cooperation? Soames prefaces (1) and (11) by 
saying, “Imagine the predicate ‘smidget’ being introduced into a 
language by the following semantic stipulation” On a reasonable 
interpretation, he 1s asking us to suppose that ‘smidget’ 1s introduced 
by (1) and (11) and that this act of introduction qualifies as a stip- 
ulation It would therefore be reasonable to react to the example by 
supposing, rather than evaluating, (1) and (11) 


*I Soames, “Presupposition,” and Understanding Truth 
2 Soames, “Presupposition,” pp 584-85 
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It 1s true that, within the scope of this supposition, an assertive 
utterance of ‘Jack is a smidget’ will convey to one’s hearers the 1n- 
formation that Jack 1s an adult under three feet tall, and an assertive 
utterance of ‘Jack ıs not a smidget’ will convey the information that 
Jack ıs an adult over four feet tall It ıs also true that, within the 
scope of this supposition, an assertive utterance of ‘It 1s indetermr- 
nate whether Jack 1s a smidget’ will convey the information that Jack 
1s an adult between three and four feet tall And so even 1f our entire 
language community were to acknowledge that ‘smidget’ 1s 1ntro- 
duced by supposition, rather than by stipulation, Soames would be 
correct in saying that “‘smidget’ will enter the language as a useful 
and meaningful predicate " It would enter the language as a meaning- 
ful predicate, not 1n the sense that 1t would actually express a prop- 
erty, but in that acts of predicating ıt would—in the context of the 
community-wide supposition—be meaningful. they would convey in- 
formation All of this is consistent with the impossibility of indetermi- 
nacy if the supposition ıs false, then ascnptions of indeterminacy 
within 1ts scope do not carry genuine commitments to indeterminacy 

The question remains Is the supposition false, or does Soames have 
the wherewithal to stipulate (1) and (u)? Soames defends versions of 
(1) and (u) “Surely there is no a prion reason why the advantages 
of introducing a predicate by stipulations of the sort just illustrated 
must always be outweighed by the potential disadvantages "? 

If by ‘advantages’ Soames has in mind practical advantages, and if 
by ‘supulations’ he simply has 1n mind the acts of uttering (1) and (11) 
regardless of whether they really qualify as stipulations, then we 
may agree For we need not deny the potential practical value of 
introducing a predicate by supposing that ıt expresses a property 
without supposing of any particular property that the predicate ex- 
presses 1t 

But if by ‘advantages’ Soames has in mind features conducive to 
the success of an act of meaning fixing, and 1f by ‘stipulations’ he 
has 1n mind acts that rightly qualify as stipulations, then we should 
disagree For there zs an a priori reason why the advantages must 
always be outweighed by the disadvantages (1) and (u) fail to meet 
the uniqueness constraint on predicates Contrary to what Soames 
appears to believe, there are substantive a priori constraints on stip- 
ulations 1nvolung new words Speakers cannot just stipulate any- 
thing they want about the meanings of new words I for instance 
cannot stipulate that ‘Bitz’ refers to a resident of New York simply 


? Soames, Understanding Truth, p 164 
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by uttering “Let Bitz be a resident of New York’ I can suppose that ‘Bitz’ 
refers to a resident of New York, but some effort 1s required to actually 
make it true Applying our earlier results to Soames’s example, we 
know that 1f he can stipulate (1) and (u), then he can also stipulate of 
a certain singular term that ıt refers simply by narrowing its candı- 
date referents to a certam uncountable infinity, the relevant term 1s 
‘being a smidget’, the candidate referents are all properties of the 
form beng an adult human under k feet in heght—where k ranges over 
the reals in the closed interval [3,4] But ıf he could do this, then the 
uniqueness constraints on both predicates and singular terms could 
be grossly violated And we have not only an a prion argument ın de- 
fense of these constraints but an explanation as to why, 1n contexts 
Just like the one Soames creates, we are initially inclined to behave 
as 1f we reject the constraints I conclude that the best treatment of 
Soames’s example does not require positing indeterminacy 


V IMPORT FOR A THEORY OF NATURAL AND ARITHMETICAL LANGUAGE 


The strict view of incomplete definitions provides for a plausible 1n- 
determinacy-free treatment of a certain family of cases, mcluding 
the ‘nice*’, ‘Bitz’, *?, and ‘smidget’ cases Still, one might worry that 
the view has unacceptable consequences for a theory of natural and 
arithmetical language In particular, one might worry that it pre- 
cludes a credible treatment of three issues the apparent ubiquity 
of incomplete definitions in natural language, the Problem of the 
Many, and the uniqueness problem for anthmetic 

The first worry ıs that, because natural language ıs replete with 
implicit incompleteness of the sort explicit in our ‘nice*’ example, 
the strict view leads to a widespread error theory If the correct thing 
to say about ‘is nice*" is that ıt fails to express a property, then the 
correct thing to say about most predicates of our language is that 
they too fail to express properties And if the correct thing to say 
about ‘Bitz’ ıs that it fails to refer, then the correct thing to say about 
most singular terms of our language 1s that they too fail to refer 
But then much of what we say 1s either false or meaningless, and this 
1$ unacceptable 

I suspect that this worry depends on the assumption that vague- 
ness 1s a type of incompleteness in the implicit definitions of our 
words Vagueness is pervasive in natural language But remember 
that I began the paper by saying that my goal was to show that in- 
complete definitions present no obstacle to the antrandeterminacy 
route on the assumption that vagueness presents no obstacle Moreover, 
positive incompleteness-free accounts of vagueness are available the 
indeterminacy-free accounts of vagueness mentioned at the start of 
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our discussion all avoid postulating incompleteness as the source of 
vagueness Finally, just to whet the reader’s appetite, I want to give a 
phenomenological consideration for thinking that vagueness never 
in the first place presents as a type of incompleteness 

An appearance of incompleteness manifests itself in the form of 
missing intuitions in certain cases, the word neither seems to apply 
nor seems not to apply, initially, the number 15 clearly does not seem 
nice* and clearly does not seem not nice* By contrast, an appearance of 
vagueness manifests itself in the form of vagueness in intuition for 
certain cases, the word sort of seems to apply and sort of seems not 
to apply, a person who seems borderline bald sort of seems bald and 
sort of seems not bald For emphasis, consider a borderline case of 
‘seems bald’ Suppose that 1t sort of seems to you that Harry 1s bald 
Now I ask Does it seem to you that 1t seems to you that Harry 1s bald? 
Your candidate answers are as follows 


(1) clearly so 
(u) clearly not 
(iu) sort of 


(u) 1s the obvious answer Unlike incompleteness, vagueness presents 
as vagueness in intuition Indeed, on the not implausible supposition 
that meanings of predicates like ‘bald’ depend on community-wide 
dispositions to have intuitions about candidate application-conditions, 
if 1t 1s vague whether such a condition suffices for the application of 
the predicate, it 1s reasonable to expect vagueness as to whether, 
upon consideration, the condition would seem to us to suffice for 
the application of the predicate The fact that vagueness presents as 
vagueness in, rather than as an absence of, intuition 1s an initial 
reason to doubt that vagueness 1s a type of incompleteness I should 
emphasize, however, that while I am persuaded by this consideration, 
its success 1s not required for the thesis of this paper 

The second worry is that the strict view precludes a credible so- 
lution to Peter Unger's “Problem of the Many "* Imagine that from 
the ground there appears to be a single cloud in the sky I point 
toward the sky and say, “Let us call that cloud ‘McCloud’ " On closer 
examination, what we find 1s a relatively dense swarm of water drop- 
lets The swarm has no sharp boundaries, ıt gradually fades away as 
the density of its water droplets decreases The question arises Which 
collection of water droplets constitutes McCloud? One 1s inclined to 
say that there are many equally good candidate collections But if the 


? Unger, "The Problem of the Many," Midwest Studies in Philosophy, v (1980) 411-67 
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candidates are equally good candidates for constituting McCloud, 
then they are equally good candidates for constituting a cloud if 
one of them constitutes a cloud, so do the others Thus, where there 
initially appeared to be a single cloud, there are either no clouds or 
many The problem, moreover, has nothing 1n particular to do with 
clouds, where there initially appears to be a single table, ship, cat, 
human, or just about any other ordinary kind of physical object, there 
are either no such objects or many This 15 the Problem of the Many 

There 1s a spectrum of positions on the problem, all but two of 
which are consistent with the strict view of incomplete definitions 
There is the mhilstic position, defended by Unger himself. there are 
no clouds because the concept of a cloud 1s incoherent (d ) Clearly 
this position 1s compatible with the strict view Then there are three 
positions that appear to require some theory of vagueness, but none 
1n particular First, there 1s the restricted composition position, defended 
by Ned Markosian one and only one of the many sets of water 
droplets composes anything at all, and that thing 1s a cloud ® Sec- 
ond, there ıs the relatzve identity position, defended by P T Geach the 
many sets of water droplets are distinct collections of water droplets 
but one and the same cloud * Third, there ıs the constitution 1s not 
identity position, defended by E J Lowe and Mark Johnston the many 
sets of water droplets compose many distinct collections of water 
droplets, one and only one of which constitutes a cloud ? None of 
these three positions qualifies as a complete solution, for each leaves 
open a crucial question The restricted-composition position leaves 
open which set of water droplets composes a cloud, the relative- 
identity position leaves open which collections of water droplets are 
one and the same cloud, and the constitution-1s-not-identity position 
leaves open which collection of water droplets constitutes a cloud To 
each of the three questions, a plausible answer is that i 1s vague 
Insofar as 1ncompleteness-free analyses of vagueness are available, 
these three positions are compatible with the strict view 

Two positions are incompatible with. the struct view The first 
invokes a particular theory of vagueness By it 


(5) Vagueness is a type of incompleteness in the mplicit definitions 
of words 

(6) The proper semantics of incompletely defined words 1s super- 
valuational 


5 Markosian, “Brutal Composition,” Philosophical Studies, xcix (1998) 211-49 

2 Geach, Reference and Generaltty (Ithaca Cornell, 1980) 

"Lowe, “The Paradox of the 1,001 Cats," Analyses, xuxr (1982) 27-30, Johnston, 
"Constitution Is Not Identity,” Mend, c1 (1992) 89-105 
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By the method of supervaluations 


(7) Clearly, there 1s one and only one cloud 
(8) Clearly, McCloud is this cloud 
(9) It ıs vague which collection of droplets constitutes McCloud 28 


Evaluated simply as a proposal for solving the Problem of the Many, 
and not as a theory of vagueness, this proposal 1s appealing because 
1t allows us to maintain (7) — (9) But so do all of the aforementioned 
indeterminacy-free alternatives to treating vagueness as a type of 1n- 
completeness And so, debates over the nature of vagueness aside, it 
1s not a problem for the strict view that 1t precludes this particular 
proposal for solving the Problem of the Many 

David Lewis proposes a second solution that 1s incompatible with 
the strict view ? He maintains (10) — (13) 


(10) Each of the many relevant collections of water droplets constitutes 
a cloud 


Thus, strictly speaking, where there ımtally appeared to be a single 
cloud, there are actually many However, because the collections 
of droplets largely overlap one another, they are “almost identical,” 
and for the purposes of ordinary conversation, this is sufficient for us 
to count them as one cloud 


(11) There is one and only one cloud 


So far, the proposal ıs compatible with the strict vew The question 
arises, however, whether ‘McCloud’ refers to a cloud, and 1f so, which 
one The proposal continues 


(12) ‘McCloud?’ refers to a cloud 
(13) It 1s indeterminate to which cloud ‘McCloud’ refers d 


Now the proposal ıs incompatible with the strict view (insofar as ıt 
requires a violation of the uniqueness constraint on reference for 
singular terms) But I do not see this ıs as a problem for the strict vew 
I pointed at what appeared to be a single cloud and said, “Let us call 


*8 A supervaluationist solution is defended by Brian Weatherson, “The Problem of 
the Many," The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Edward Zalta, ed (Winter 2005 Edi- 
tion, http //plato stanford edu/archives/win2005/entries/problem-of-many/) and, 
to some extent, by Lewis, "Many, but Almost One,” ın John Bacon, Keith Campbell, 
and Lloyd Reinhardt, eds, Ontology, Causality and Mind Essays in Honour of D M 
Armstrong (New York Cambridge, 1993), pp 164-82, and by McGee and McLaughlin, 
"The Lessons of the Many," Philosophical Tofics, xxviii (2000) 129-51 

2 Lewis, “Many, but Almost One ” 

Lewis, “Many, but Almost One,” p 36, suggests a supervaluational treatment of 
denoting expressions such as ‘McCloud’ 
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that cloud ‘McCloud’ " Supposing now that what appeared to be a 
single cloud was, strictly speaking, a massive group of partly over- 
lapping clouds, ıt seems to my mind absurd to think that I success- 
fully referred to one of those clouds Surely the inital appeal of (12) 
1s contingent on the appearance of a unique cloud 1n the sky Once 
we accept (10) and thus accept that, strictly speaking, there was no 
unique cloud at which I pointed, the initial appeal of (12) disap- 
pears So, rather than presenting a problem for the strict view of 
incomplete definitions, Lewis’s proposal faces the problem of con- 
flicting with an intuitive core principle of the strict view, namely, the 
uniqueness constraint on reference for singular terms 

I doubt, then, that the Problem of the Many poses a serious dif- 
ficulty for the strict view 

The third worry 1s that the strict view precludes a credible treat- 
ment of the uniqueness problem for arithmetc The problem is that 
our arithmetical practice appears to underdetermine the identities 
of the natural numbers Because the Peano axioms are satisfied by 
every countable progression of elements of any kind, they alone do 
not appear rich enough to determine the identities of the numbers, 
and it 1s not obvious what other features of our practice might 
help The problem 1s a special underdetermination problem for two 
reasons first, standard causal accounts of reference plausibly do not 
apply to the case of numbers, second, it 1s hard to see what episte- 
mic access we could have to numbers There are various versions of 
the problem Paul Benacerraf puts it 1n terms of questions of cross- 
theory identification,” for instance, 1s 1 identical to {{0}} or to (0,(0]]? 
Harold Hodes puts it ın terms of the question of what, if anything, 
in our use of anthmetical terms could distinguish unique referents 
for them ® 

I will not attempt an exhaustive survey of positions on this prob- 
lem For present purposes, 1t will suffice to consider a few broad 
categories and show that a number of credible options are compati- 
ble with the strict view ? 

First consider positions on which the numerals do not refer On 
this view, speaking strictly, hterally, and outside the scope of all sup- 
positions, there are no numbers Proponents of this view may inter- 


? Benacerraf, “What Numbers Could Not Be,” Philosophical Review, uxx1v (1965) 
47-73 

* Hodes, “Logicism and the Ontological Commitments of Anthmetic,” this JOUR- 
NAL, LXXXI, 3 (March 1984) 123-49 

* For ease of presentation, I will blur certam distinctions among views 1n a given 
category 
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pret the Peano axioms as suppositions, or as stipulations im a story 
of fiction, as Field and Steven Wagner do ™ Speaking outside the 
supposition/fiction, there are no such things as numbers Speaking 
within the scope of the supposition/fiction, there are numbers, but 
their identities are indeterminate Because this ascription of ın- 
determinacy 1s made within the scope of the relevant supposition/ 
fiction, 1t does not carry a commitment to genuine indeterminacy, 
but only to the underdetermination of the question by the suppo- 
sition/fiction Clearly this view 1s compatible with the strict view 

Next consider positions on which the numerals do refer These 
positions divide over whether our use of the numerals determines 
a unique set of referents for them 

There are at least four sorts of views on which our use succeeds 1n 
determining a unique set of referents First, there are the nonreduc- 
tionist Platonist views—held perhaps by Kurt Gódel? and perhaps 
even by certain formalists, such as David Hilbert**—which appeal to a 
special mode of access to a unique set of primitive entities (namely, 
the natural numbers) that serve as the referents of the numerals *” 
Second, there ıs the nonreductionist view of Kit Fine, which appeals 
to the method of postulation to secure a unique set of primitive 
entities as the referents of the numerals ? Third, there are the re- 
ductiomst views of Gottlob Frege, Bertrand Russell, Russell and 
Alfred Whitehead, Mark Steiner, George Bealer, and others, which 
appeal to features of use beyond the Peano axioms—for instance, 
ordinary-language idioms of cardinality and perhaps other categorial 
considerations—to provide evidence for the reduction of the refer- 


4 Field, Science without Numbers (New York Blackwell, 1980), Wagner, “Arithmetical 
Fiction,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, ux (1982) 255-69 

* Gödel, “Russell’s Mathematical Logic," in Paul A Schilpp, ed , The Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell (Evanston, IL Northwestern, 1944), pp 125-53 

3 Hilbert, "Über das Unendliche," English translation ın J van Heyenoort, ed , From 
Frege to Godel. A Source Book ın Mathematical Log, 1897-1931 (Cambridge Harvard, 
1967), pp 367-92, originally published ın 1926 

? By ‘Platonist view’ I mean to pick out a position readily attributed to Plato by those 
who are willing to set aside certain scholarly issues Whether Plato actually held that 
numbers were primitive entities 1s unclear, for discussion, see Anders Wedberg, Plato’s 
Philosophy of Mathematics (Stockholm, Sweden Almqvist and Wiksell, 1955), Julia Annas, 
Anstotle’s Metaphysics Books M and N (New York Oxford, 1976), Introduction, C D C 
Reeve, Philosopher-Kings The Argument of Plato's Republic (Princeton University Press, 
1988) 

3 Fine, "The Limits of Abstraction,” in M. Schirn, ed , The Philosophy of Mathematics 
Today Proceedings of an International Congress in. Munich (New York Oxford, 1988), 
pp 503-629, The Limits of Abstraction (New York Oxford, 2002), and “Our Knowledge of 
Mathematical Objects," in John Hawthorne and Tamar Gendler, eds , Oxford Studies in 
Epistemology Volume 1 (New York Oxford, 2006), pp 89-110 
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ents of the numerals to unique reducing entities (for example, sets, 
properties) ? Fourth, there are the structuralist views of Benacerraf, 
Michael Resnik, Stewart Shapiro, and others, which appeal simply 
to Peano’s axioms to identify a unique structure whose “places” or 
“positions” serve as the referents of the numerals “ All four of these 
views are compatible with the strict view, for none posits a relevant 
incompleteness 1n the definitions of the numerals 

Next consider views on which the numerals successfully refer, but 
their use fails to determine a unique set of referents for them Here 
one might hold, for instance, that ıt ıs indeterminate which of the 
rival set-theoretic reductions contemplated by Benacerraf 1s correct ” 
Or one might endorse a more extreme indeterminacy, as Field sug- 
gests, on which it 1s indeterminate, not only which sets numbers are, 
should they be sets, but what general sorts of things numbers are in 
the first place primitive entities, concepts, properties, sets, or posi- 
tions 1n w-sequences “ Both positions are incompatible with the strict 
view, for both entail that the numerals successfully refer even though 
nothing in our use of them determines a unique set of referents 
for them Again, I do not see this as a problem for the strict ew To 
the contrary, ıt appears to be a problem for the two positions If the 
choice among the candidate sets of referents 1s indeed arbitrary, then 
it seems wrong to conclude that one of the sets 1s 1n fact the correct 
candidate, regardless of whether one 1s then forced to add the further 
claim that it 1s indeterminate which such set 1s the correct candidate 
On the supposition that our use underdetermines the referents of 
numerals, the sensible thing to say 1s that the numerals fail to refer 
To be sure, they might still bear reference-lke relations to the candi- 
date referents " But it seems wrong to maintain that they genuinely 
refer Field himself seems to acknowledge as much 1n his move away 
from his onginal suggestion (ıd ), and toward ficuonalism “ And let 


? Frege, Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik eme logisch-mathematische Untersuchung uber den 
Begnff der Zahl (Breslau W Koebner, 1884), translated as The Foundations of Arithmetic A 
Logwo-Mathematwal Enquiry into the Concept of Number by JL Austin (Oxford, UK. 
Blackwell, 1974, second revised edition), Russell, The Principles of Mathematics (New York 
Cambridge, 1903), Russell and Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, 3 volumes (New York 
Cambndge, 1910, 1912, 1913), Steiner, Mathematical Knowledge (Ithaca Cornell, 1975), 
Bealer, Quality and Concept (New York Oxford, 1982) 

Benacerraf, "What Numbers Could Not Be”, Resnik, Mathematics as a Science of 
Patterns (New York Oxford, 1997), Shapiro, Philosophy of Mathematics Structure and 
Ontology (New York Oxford, 1997) 

* Benacerraf, “What Numbers Could Not Be " 

2 Field, “Quine and the Correspondence Theory ” 

? Cf Field's notion of partial reference in “Quine and the Correspondence Theory ” 

“Field, Science without Numbers, and Realism, Mathematics, and Modality (New York 
Blackwell, 1989), Introduction 
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us not forget that each of the four aforementioned indeterminacy- 
free alternatives 1s still very much alive as far as anyone has shown 

I conclude that the uniqueness problem for arithmetic poses no 
serious difficulty for the strict view of incomplete definitions 


VI CONCLUSION 


I have argued that the standard view of incomplete definitions 1s 
incorrect singular terms introduced by incomplete reference-fixing 
acts do not refer, and predicates introduced. by incomplete defi- 
nitions do not express properties In place of the standard view, I have 
developed an indeterminacydree rival the strict view of incomplete 
definitions My defense of the strict view includes a strategy for ex- 
plaining away our initial pro-indeterminacy intuitions If my account 
1s sound, incomplete definitions present no obstacle to taking our 
opening anti-indetermimacy argument at face value 

One could not at this stage show decisively that indeterminacy can 
be avoided universally But if the hardest challenges can be credibly 
met, we are forced to take a serious look at the view that mdeter- 
minacy 1s impossible 

DAVID BARNETT 

Unversity of Colorado at Boulder 
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SUPERVALUATIONISM AND LOGICAL REVISIONISM* 


n the literature on supervaluationism, a central source of concern 

has been the acceptability, or otherwise, of its alleged logical revi- 

sionism Timothy Wilhamson claims that supervaluationism gives 
rise to 


breakdowns of the classical rules of contraposition, conditional proof, 
argument by cases and reduction ad absurdum in the supervaluationist 
logic of ‘definitely’ ! 


Wilhamson 1s unhappy with such revisionism 


Conditional proof, argument by cases and reduction ad absurdum play a 
vital role in systems of natural deduction, the formal systems closest to 
our informal deductions Supervaluationists have naturally tried to 
use their semantic apparatus to explain other locutions If their attempts 
succeed, our language will be riddled with counterexamples to the four 
rules (2d ) 


Others, accepting the case for logical revisionism, have argued that 
the upshot ıs unobjectionable Thus Rosanna Keefe 


A number of commentators have emphasized how supervaluationist 
logic fails to preserve certain rules of inference or classical principles 
about logical consequence 


How important ıs the failure of certain classical principles governing 
logical consequence? My reply ıs that the described features of super- 
valuationism are acceptable 


The case for revisionism that these authors present depends on the 
presence, in the language at hand, of the supervaluationist notion 
‘Definitely’ (the ‘D’ operator) * Roughly, ‘Definitely p’ says that, no 
matter how we sharpen the indeterminacy in our language, p always 
holds In this, ıt ıs an object-language reflection of the supervaluation- 
ist’s notion of truth—“supertruth” the idea being that ‘p’ 1s supertrue 
if ıt 1s true no matter how we sharpen our language In a supervalua- 


*Thanks to the members of Arche centre in St Andrews, and the Centre for 
Metaphysics and Mind in Leeds, for discussion Thanks ın particular to JC Beall, Ross 
Cameron, Andrew McGonigal, Joseph Melia, Greg Restall, Achille Varzı, and Elia 
Zardini for discussion Many thanks also to Jamie Stark for typesetting work 

1 Wilhamson, Vagueness (New York Routledge, 1994), pp 151-52 

"Keefe, Theones of Vagueness (New York Cambndge, 2000), pp 176-78 

* Though as both authors emphasize, related notions would also lead to complaints 
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tional language without the D-operator and its relatives, there 1s no 
special threat to the classical modes of inference Once it 1s added, 
it 1s alleged that the following results hold, providing counterexam- 
ples to the respective classical mode of inference ‘ 


Contraposition 


© p Fs Dp 
© -Dp su ^p 


Conditional proof 


e p Ex Dp 
e Hup > Dp 


Argument by cases 


e p Fs» Dp v D^p 
e >p Fs Dp V D^p 
e a Dp V D7 


Reductio 


e pA—Dp |, 1 
© H (p ^cDp) 


Here, for example, 1s Keefe on contraposition 


In any specification-space where A 1s super-true, DA 1s also super-true 
since DA 1s defined as true whenever A is true on all specifications 
But 1t 15 not typically the case that -DA -,, CA. in a specification space 
where A 1s true on some specifications and false in others, ~DA 1s super- 
true, while —A 1s not? 


Below, I argue that these results do not hold 1f the supervaluationist's 
framework ıs properly chosen My positive case against revisionism 
will rest on a deniable premise concerning logicality I strengthen 
the result, therefore, by showing that even 1f one denies my premise, 
and (further) can sustain the counterexamples stricto sensu, then the 
"revisionism" that ensues 15 not damaging, indeed, whether the failure 
of these modes of inference really deserves the name ‘revisionism’ be- 
comes a terminological issue 


I RESPONSES 


I distinguish two ways for the supervaluationist to respond to the al- 
leged counterexamples to classical modes of inference given above 


‘The following are taken from Wilhamson, op ct 
5*Keefe, op cit, p 176 
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The first 1s to claim contra Wilhamson and Keefe, that supervaluational 
consequence 1s thoroughgoingly classical, at least 1n the standard, 
single-conclusion setting The second is to accept that the examples 
arise and, with Keefe, to argue that the revisionism induced 1s not ob- 
jectionable It 1s the first line of response that concerns me at present 

I can think of three ways of making the case that supervaluationism 
‘requires no departure from classical logic 


d 
' (1) In order to deny that the examples arise, one might give a nonstan- 
dard treatment of the connectives involved, >,V and so forth So 
one would make a case that, properly understood, Es p > Dp holds, 
so that the validity of p Hw Dp does not lead to a failure of condi- 
tional proof 
(2) One might try to undermine the case by charactenzing Ew 1n such a 
way that results such as p Hs Dp does not hold, so that we can retain 
the standard treatment of connectives, and still not fall into revisionism 
(3) One might make a case that the examples given above are not revi- 
sions of classical logic at all, because classical logic fails to sustain the 
relevant inferences This would involve claiming that conditional 
proof, argument by cases and the rest are not universally valid, even 
for the thoroughgoing classicist 


” 


I will focus here on (2) I argue that the natural generalization of 
the classical characterization of logical consequence will give a version 
of Hs that does not lead to departures from classical logic indeed, I 
will argue that none of the cases that Williamson and Keefe cite pro- 
vide counterexamples to the rules they mention Furthermore, I do 
this while accepting much of Wilhamson's setting? ın particular, 
his rejection of “local” characterizations of consequence 1n favor of 
"global" characterizations 


II THE SETTING 


Let me begin by outlining the treatment of consequence I favor With 
Williamson I shall characterize consequence model-theoretically 
The first challenge therefore 1s to say what a supervaluationist model 
looks like 

A supervaluationist model structure for a language L will consist, at 
minimum, of a domain of individuals D, a set of “delineations” A, and 
appropriate accessibility relations on the domain In addition, there 
will be an interpretation function f, which will assign to expressions 


ê Wilhamson gives arguments for the revisionary consequences I do not dispute that 
the results follow from the framework for supervaluationism that he sets up—I dispute 
elements of that framework on which the cogency of his arguments turn 
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classical extensions Formally, the model-structure so characterized 1s 
exactly analogous to that appropriate to a possible-worlds treatment 
of a modal language 

The crucial difference between my setting, and those of Williamson 
and Keefe, 1s that I assume that within the model structure of the 1n- 
tended model there will be delineations that are “extreme”—relative 
to which a 6/8" man 1s short, for example There are several reasons 
for wanting to have such delineations within our model structure 
Consider the followmg supervaluationist treatment of comparatives ’ 


‘Ais Fer than B’ 1s true at delineation d iff the set of delieations where 
‘As F’ 1s true 1s a proper superset of the set of delineations where ‘B 1s 
F’ ıs true 


This will be untenable unless we have available extreme delmeations 
For otherwise, the set of delineations making-true ‘A 1s tall’ (where 
A 1s 6'8”) will be the same as that making-true ‘B 1s tall’ (where B is 
6/10") On the treatment of comparatives given above, this will mean 
that *B 1s taller than A’ will be declared false, which 1s absurd ? 

Nevertheless, we want ‘a 6'8" man 1s tall’ to be true, and ‘a 6'8" man 
1s short’ to be false, on the intended model Due to the presence of 
extreme delineations, we cannot characterize supertruth in the sim- 
plest way, that ıs, saying that S 1s supertrue iff on every delineation 
d, Sis true relative to d Some extra machinery 1s called for 

We first require models to pick out a subset of the delineations—a 
subset we will call the sharpenings S will be supertrue (at a model) i£ ıt 
1s true relative to each of the sharpenings of that model A sentence 
will be supertrue semplciter if 1t 1s supertrue at the zntended model 

Second, we introduce an accessibility relation, ‘S-access’, on the 
space of delineations of the model structure, and let ‘Dp’ be true at 
a delineation din a model if ‘p’ is true at all delineations S-accessed by 


7 Compare D K. Lewis, “General Semantics,” Synthese, xx11 (1970) 18-67, reprinted 
with postscript in Lewis, Philosophical Papers I (New York Oxford, 1983), pp 189—229, 
JA.W Kamp, "Two Theones about Adjectives,” in Edward Keenan, ed , Formal Seman- 
tics of Natural Language (New York Cambndge, 1975), pp 123-55, reprinted in Steven 
Davis and Brendan Gillion, eds, Semantics A Reader (New York Oxford, 2004), 
pp 541-62 

* Wilhamson and Keefe cite such cases as objections to the treatment of compara- 
tives, under their assumption that all delineations are nonextreme 

A second example my desk is definitely flat But in some extreme sense, it 1s not 
flat—41it 1s less flat than an oil slick, for example To give a treatment on which ‘this 1s 
definitely flat, but in some extreme sense, ıt 1s not flat’ will come out true, We need to 


appeal to extreme delineations “accessed” by ‘in some extreme sense’ s NS x 
Yet another reason for wanting such delineations 1s the need to treat higher- order. NS 
vagueness within the supervaluationist setting See Williamson, op at, sec 57 oh N 
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d On the intended model, the set of sharpenings will S-access each 
other? Our models will therefore take the form 


m= <DyAmSmifnySm> 


where D, 1s the domain, A,, the set of all (extreme and nonextreme) 
delineations, Sm an accessibility relation, and Sm a subset of the delin- 
eations—the sharpenings of the model ? 

Once we have dropped the idea that dehineations correspond to the 
intuitive notion of “precisification of the language,” there seems no 
reason to put any constraint what delineations there can be We 
may as well let there by a delineation corresponding to any assign- 
ment of semantic values to nonlogical terms Only some among these 
arbitrary delineations will be sharpenings, and Saccess each other on 
the intended interpretation I assume in what follows, therefore, that 
the delineations ın the intended model of our language are arbitrary, 
though only some among them are sharpenings ” 

Given this setting, we can then distinguish two forms of conse- 
quence The first is local consequence 


r Focal o uff 
On all models m, and all d € Am Jm makes T true relative to d only if fm 
makes © true relative to d 


Williamson rejects this charactenzation on behalf of supervaluation- 
ists He takes 1t that consequence should be characterized 1n terms 


? Another constraint on S will be, presumable, that ıt 1s reflexive More constraints 
will presumably flow from an adequate account of higher-order vagueness 

We can, of course, introduce an operator ‘D*? such that D*p1s true iff pis true on all 
delineations whatsoever The interest of such a notion 1s questionable, particularly ın a 
framework involving “arbitrary delneations” rather than merely extreme ones It also 
will not threaten any of the logical results later in the essay the proof given in the ap- 
pendix shows that the logic of this operator will be S5, just as ıs with the analogous 
introduction of modal operators Thanks to an anonymous referee for raising this issue 

! Tt may be that there 1s semantic work for the notion of an “extreme” but not arbr- 
trary delineation For example, running the story about comparatives above with arbi- 
trary delineations ın place of extreme delineations would not be plausible there are 
arbitrary delineations where ‘tall’ holds of all and only 610" men Thus, the set of arbi- 
trary delineations where a 6'8” man falls under ‘tall’ will not be a proper subset of the 
arbitrary delineations where a 6'10” man falls under ‘tall’ However, for such semantic 
purposes, we need only introduce a new accessibility relation, faccess, whereby only 
the delineations I earher called “extreme” Eaccess each other We would then reformu- 
late the account of comparatives given earlier ‘x1s taller than y’ 1s true at an (arbitrary) 
delineation d iff the set of dehneations F-accessible from d where ‘x 1s tall’ 1s true 1s a 
subset of those Eaccessible from d where ‘y 1s tall’ 1s true 

1? Though this seems the natural setting to me, I do not believe the arguments below 
depend on accepting it as opposed to one where a delineation is at worst “extreme ” All 
that needs to be maintained ıs that truth 1s to be analyzed not as truth on all delimeations 
but as truth on all shanpenings 
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of truth preservation under arbitrary remterpretations For standard 
supervaluationists, then, ıt should be characterized in terms of super- 
truth preservation But given this, local validity looks suspect 


The problem for supervaluationists 1s that supertruth plays no role in 
the definition of local validity Yet they 1denüfy truth with supertruth, 
since validity is necessary preservation of truth, they should identify it 
with. necessary preservation of supertruth That amounts to an alterna- 
tve defintion P? 


Thus alternative 1s a global consequence” 


r F global ® iff 
On all models m, T' 1s supertrue-at-m only if b 1s supertrue-at-m 


The notion of supertruth—truth at all sharpenings—is the central 
notion used to define supertruth on a model Hence global conse- 
quence meets Willamson’s constraints 

One might wonder about whether the intuitive connection between 
validity and necessary truth preservation must be maintained at all 
costs Would anything go wrong 1f the supervaluationist appealed to 
local consequence? Things would indeed go wrong m the following 
section I point to considerations showing that Fgiopai 18 indeed the 
proper explication of E, 


JI REASONS TO REJECT LOCAL CONSEQUENCE 


There has been some debate in the literature about the relative merits 
of defining consequence ın local and global ways I side with those 
would take global characterization to be the proper one The de- 
fenders of local consequence claim ıt avoids the revisionism that al- 
legedly follows from the global characterization But I will argue 
that the local consequence follows the classical paradigm too closely 


Williamson, op cit, p 148 

“Williamson does not mention the relatiwzation of truth to a model in the above 
But I take it that he will wish to generalize over models m the final characterization, on 
pam of admitting water = H20 as a logical validity 

If we added into our models a set of possible worlds, and a specification of one 
among these as “actual,” then generalizing over all models would amount to requiring 
necessary truth preservation, as Williamson requires 

5 Delia Fara argues that supervaluationists have independent reason to give up 
rules such as contraposition, and so on (Fara, "Gap Principles, Penumbral Conse- 
quence, and Infinitely Higher-order Vagueness,” published under the name “Delia 
Graff" in JC Beall, ed , Lars and Heaps New Essays on Paradox (New York Oxford, 
2003), pp 195-221) I think her arguments are resistable, but J will not defend this 
here The present section, though, makes an analogous move the supervaluationist 
should not buy into a consequence relation that ıs extensionally equivalent to the full 
(multrconclusion) classical relation 
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The case 1s easiest to make by considering one of the most persua- 
sive ways of introducing a sorites paradox Take a paradigmatically red 
color-patch A, and a paradigmatically blue color patch Z Ask one’s 
audience to endorse both the following 


(1) Ais red 
(2) Z1s not red 


Now present the audience with a series of conjunctive statements 
concerning a sorites series A = Aj, Ag, ,A, = Z, and ask them to rgect 
each of them 


€ Ao is red A Ag 15 not red 
e Ao1s red ^ As 15 not red 
e 


€ Anı 15 red ^ Zis not red 


Rejecting each of these premises ıs prema facie highly plausible It 1s 
one of the advantages of supervaluationism that ıt can preserve this 
intuition. none of the conjunctive statements 15 supertrue (at best they 
are neither true nor false) And given that one should reject pif p fails 
to be true, each of the conjunctions 1s rejectable !é 

Often, the next move 1s to invite one's audience to move from 
the rgection of each of the conjunctions to that acceptance of their ne- 
gations Granted (1) and (2), and each of the negated conjunctions, 
standard (single-conclusion) classical logic allows one to derive a con- 
tradiction The supervaluationist resists the sorites paradox by resist- 
ing the move from rgecteng p to accepting ^p. for in case pis neither true 
nor false, then we should reject both p and ^f, and accept neither 

However, there 1s a standard way of extending logics so as to cap- 
ture the logical relationship 1n this case more directly One way of ex- 
pressing the practical significance of a logical consequence T E ® 1s as 
showing that the following combination of attitudes 1s (logically) ın- 
coherent accepting each of the premises (the sentences in T) and 


PSome caveats (1) This advantage does not extend to the disjuncton of all of the 
individual conjunctions, which the supervaluationist takes to be supertrue, yet 1s intur- 
tively repugnant (2) Some resist the identification of truth with supertruth see Vann 
McGee and Brian McLaughlin, “Distinctions without a Difference,” Southern Journal of 
Philosophy, Supp Vol xxxit (1994) 203-51 If so, one would need to invoke the prin- 
ciple that one should reject p tf and only if p fails to be determmately true to get this 
result Notice, though, that if lack of determinate truth norms rejection in this way, 
the rest of my argument against local consequence goes through Since these theonsts 
tend to hke local consequence, I suggest that they had better give up this account of 
rejection if so, the supervaluationist who identifies truth with supertruth can plausibly 
claim an advantage, in that they give a theory which makes the intuitive reaction to the 
conjunctions above—namely, reyecuon—the right one 
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rejecting the conclusion (9) In a situation where one rejects multiple 
sentences, then 1t 1s natural to look shghtly more general consequence 
relation T F A is to show that one cannot coherently accept every- 
thing in T and reject everything m A” The characterization of mult- 
conclusion consequence in the classical case 1s just a straightforward 
generalization of the usual definition T } A holds if and only if every 
model that makes everything ın T true makes something in A true 

In this “multiple conclusion” setting, one can enquire directly 
about the coherence of the pattern of acceptance and rejection that 
was motivated above (recall ıt 1s a good-making feature of supervalua- 
tionism that ıt 1s able to preserve this highly intuitive pattern) This 1s 
to ask whether the following holds 


Ais red, Z1s not red Fg, 
(Ais red A Ag 15 not red), (Agis red ^ Agisnotred), , (A, , 15 red A Zis 
not red) 


If E 1s fully classical then the answer 1s straightforward the argu- 
ment 15 just as valid as the traditional formulation of the sorites with 
muluple negated-conjunction premises That this 1s true follows from 
a result that ıs easy to verify that in a classical setting, I, ^ H A iff 
rEA,®* 

But ıt would be a disaster if the supervaluationist agreed on this 
score For that would be to grant that all the premises of a sorites ar- 
gument are acceptable, all the conclusions rejectable, and the argu- 
ment ıs valid! The vital connection between questions of validity 
and questions of the coherence of attitudes would be broken 

This directly motivates accepting global rather than local conse- 
quence as the correct formulation of supervaluational consequence 
For global consequence classes the argument invalid on the intended 
model, the premises are all (super) true, and none of the conclusions 
are (super)true So the intended model itself provides a countermodel 


"For an articulation and defense of multiple conclusion systems, see Gregg Restall, 
*Muluple Conclusions,” in P Hayek, L Valdes-Villanueva, and D Westerstahl, eds , Logic, 
Methodology and Philosophy of Scwnce Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress 
(London, UK. King's College, 2005), pp 189-205, Dominick Hyde, “From Heaps 
and Gaps to Heaps of Gluts," Mind, cv1 (1997) 641-60, Brian Weatherson, “Many 
Many Problems,” Philosophical Quarterly, t1 (2003) 481—501, and Varzi, op cu Restall 
argues enter alia for their utility in analyzing supervaluational "denial " Hyde discusses 
the departures from classical logic induced by global consequence in a multiple con- 
clusion setting Weatherson appeals to the fact that local consequence induces no revi- 
sion in multiple conclusion settings as a good-making feature of that account Varzi 
gives a detailed survey of logical options available to the supervaluationist, including 
their standing in the relevant multiple conclusion settings 

See Restall, op ct, p 14 
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to the putative consequence However, local consequence bids us look 
at what happens at each delimeation And whenever the premises are all 
true at a delineation, at least one of the conclusions will be true So 
logical consequence agrees with classical consequence that the mult- 
conclusion formulation of the sorites argument 15 valid. an absurd re- 
sult from the supervaluationist point of view ? There are two main 
ways the defender of local consequence might respond The first 1s 
to reject the coherence of mult-conclusion logic * The second is to 
question the significance of mult-conclusion logic presupposed above, 
whereby a valid argument shows us that one cannot simultaneously 
accept all its premises and reject all its conclusions * Such moves seem 
unnatural to me, especially when there's a straightforward alternative 
available that makes the problem go away global consequence ? 


IV THE PRIMA FACIE CASE AGAINST REVISIONISM 


Global consequence diverges from classical logic when we consider ar- 
guments with multiple conclusions and this 15 a very good thing But 
does F global induce logical revisionism even when only a single con- 
clusion 1s involved? This would be the seemingly “worrying” kind of 
revisionism that Keefe and Wilhamson focus upon, giving counterin- 
stances to such entrenched inferential moves as reducto and condi- 
tonal proof In this section, I will show that under a certain assumption 
(single-consequence) supervaluational consequence is nonrevision- 
ary In the following sections I will critically examine the assumption 

Consider the alleged result that p Fs Dp When Es 1s read as 
global» we can find countermstances The very simplest case (there are 
many others) 3s the following let the set of sharpenings contains a single 


® This point can be made without appeal to multiple conclusion logics for the dual 
of supervaluatonism subvaluationism (Hyde, op ct) The subvaluationists definition 
of ® being truth-on-a-model just requires that ® be true on some sharpening This 
means that all the premises of a standard “long” sontes series will be subtrue (for ex- 
ample, the combination of (1) and (2) and all the negated conjunctions) The standard 
subvaluationist line 1s that the “long” sorites fails to be vald. But this 1s only true if they 
work with a globally characterized consequence relation for the argument 1s locally 
vahd This means the sorites will be a valid argument from true premises, with absurdity 
as its conclusion This seems clearly unacceptable the subvaluationist should stick with 
global validity 

® This seems mysterious to me after all, I can define multiconclusion logic and tell 
you its intended significance What could be incoherent about it? 

? But there do seem to be constraints of logical coherence on patterns of acceptance 
and rejection, and multi-conclusion logic seems the obvious way to capture them Ata 
minimum, if one rejects this framework, one owes some substitute account 

2Varzi, op ct, has suggested a fourth alternative that the defender of local con- 
sequence might respond by giving a nonstandard “local” reading of what it 1s for an ar- 
gument to be sound But the simple fact that there are valid arguments from true 
premises to untrue conclusions seems bad enough to me 
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delineation 6, relative to which f 1s true (thus f 1s supertrue at that 
model) Assume further that the accessibility relation S relates ô to a 
delineation 6’, and 1s false relative to 8’ Then ‘Dp’ 1s not true at 6, and 
hence not supertrue-at-m Thus we have a countermodel to the claim 
that Dp 1s a consequence of p The upshot 1s that this sequent cannot 
play a role in showing that contraposition, or conditional proof, fails 

Countermodels can be found to the other examples, too For ex- 
ample, consider the alleged result that p ^ ~Dp Es L” The model 
above 1s a counterinstance to this also, for relative to the model just 
described, the premise 1s supertrue, but the conclusion superfalse In- 
deed, all the results cited fall to such considerations In an appendix to 
this paper, I give a simple argument that shows that (for single-premise 
consequence) global supervaluational consequence coincides with 
classical consequence 

Game over? Not quite An opponent need only concede that some 
relation has been constructed which (in single-conclusion cases) be- 
haves exactly lıke classical consequence It ıs still open to the sceptic 
to argue that there 1s something illegitimate about the construction 
one which means that 1t does not deserve the name 'supervaluational 
consequence’ In particular, in setting out my proposal for supervalua- 
tional consequence, I let the meaning of ‘D’ vary from model to model 
In the mtended interpretation, to be sure, 1t behaves in a familiar way 
But in some unintended interpretations, the value assigned to ‘D’ will 
not correspond to anything like the intuitive notion definately ** 

It 1s famihar that when offering a semantic characterization of con- 
sequence, some interpretations of the language have to be declared 
“inadmissible " An interpretation of English on which ‘or’ 1s inter- 
preted as meaning and, would be an interpretation on which ‘A’ 
might be true, while ‘A or B’ false Nobody takes such interpretations 
to cast doubt on the validity of orantroduction. Familiarly, we disre- 
gard them by a pair of moves (1) We restrict attention to admissible 
interpretations of the language we say that conclusion follows from 
premises only when all admissible interpretations of the language 
which make the premises true, make the conclusion true also (2) We 
declare that interpretations that do not assign ‘and’ its intended mean- 
ing are inadmissible 


%Wilhamson, op cit, p 297, footnote 5 19, cites this as a robust result, one from 
which counterexamples to the above modes of inference all follow 

* That observation alone 1s not enough to cause concern Few object, for example, 
when we show the invalidity of = Hesperus = Phosophorus by appealing to a model where 
‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus’ get assigned distinct referents, and a fortiori, one at least 1s 
assigned something other than its intended referent. 
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When characterizing the consequence relation Fglobais I presup- 
posed that *D' 1s not 1n the same boat as ‘or’ in this regard I took 
it that I did not need to pause to argue that the interpretations I ap- 
pealed to did not vary the meaning of ‘D’ But one could take issue 
with this, and insist that interpretations that do not assign *D' its ın- 
tended meaning are inadmissible This may then change the extension 
of the consequence relation let us call the new relation Ht global 

For all I have said so far, E* global May vindicate all the inferences 
familiarly rmputed to global supervaluational consequence, including 
in particular the move from p to Dp and the move from p ^ —Dp to 
absurdity If so, then by the famihar moves, H” global fails to sustain 
conditional proof, reduction, and the rest Supervaluational conse- 
quence, understood as E" global, may yet be revisionary 

Two questions therefore arise first, does E" global reinstitute the 
failures of classical inferential patterns that orthodoxy ascribes to 
supervaluational consequence? And second, supposing this 15 so, 15 
H” global a better candidate than goba] for capturing supervalua- 
tional consequence? 





V REVISIONISM AND E" g:opa, A VEXED ISSUE 


We are concerned 1n this section with the formal behavior of H” global» 
and specifically, whether ıt leads to failures of conditional proof, reduc- 
tio, and the rest 

Here is an argument that it does First, assume that the logic for 
‘Definitely’ 1s S5, as urged by Keefe ? Then, on the intended interpre- 
tation, every sharpening S-accesses all and only other sharpenings 
Plausibly, the relationship just described between S-accessibility and 
sharpenings must hold on every model that does not shift the meaning 
of ‘Definitely’, and only such models are taken into Consideranon m 
defining E* global Given this, it 1s easy to see that p E* globa! Dp% So, 
under our assumption, E globa] Will tead to failures of conditional 
proof, for we also have [£* global $ > Dp? 

This discussion proceeded on the assumption that the logic of D 
was S5 The more popular view, at least 1n the context of supervalua- 
tional treatments of vagueness, 1s to take 1t that ‘Definitely’ obeys 


5 Keefe, op at, chapter 7 

* Proof Take any model that makes-true p Then p holds on every sharpening But 
that means that f holds on all delineations which any sharpening can Saccess and that 
1s Just to day that Dp holds at every sharpening and so ıs true on the model 

” Proof Consider any model where p holds at some sharpenings but not at others 
Then —Dp holds at all sharpenings So p > —Dp fails at those sharpenmgs where p holds 
So the conditional 1s not (super)true on the model 
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some weaker logic that 1t can be indefinite whether or not Dp holds, 
for example * I contend, however, that once we have only these 
weaker constraints on the accessibility relation, the usual arguments 
for revisionism lapse, even 1f we are holding the meaning of ‘Defi- 
nitely’ invariant 

To see this, consider the putative validity that Williamson takes to 
provide the strongest case for revisionism the entailment of absurdity 
by ‘p A —Dp' I will construct a toy model for a vague language which 
provides a countermodel to the claim that p A ^Dp E sobal Ihope my 
reader will agree that nothing ın the model ıs unfaithful to the ın- 
tended sense of ‘Definitely’ If so, then this countermodel cannot 
be regarded as inadmissible The construction turns crucially on an 
aspect of the supervaluational framework advocated in this paper 
not shared by Williamson's model. I take ıt that the difference reflects 
favorably on the present approach 

Suppose that A, B, C, D, and E are color patches, with each succes- 
sively redder than the preceding patches Suppose that 645, Sac co 
and ópg are four delineations of a language containing the predicate 
‘red’, corresponding to four placements of the red/non-red cut off m 
this series (thus 54, places the cut off between A and B, and so on) 
Let us further suppose that the meaning-fixing facts are such that 645 
and pz are unintended ógc and dcp are the two sharpenings of this 
interpreted language (see Figure 1) That means that ‘A 1s red’ and ‘B 
1s red’ will each be supertrue on this model, since both sharpenings 
place the cut-off for red no earlier than B 

Let us further suppose that each cut-off thinks that itself and its 
neighbors are sharpenings of the language Thus dc Saccesses itself, 
64g and cp (but not Spr) Ôcp S-accesses itself, ógc and 6pg (but not 
San) (see Figure 2) 

On such a model, A and B will be red, while D and Ewill be not-red 
On the model, ıt will be indefinite whether Cis red ? But in addition, 
we have “higher order vagueness " On the model, A 1s not only red, it 
1s definitely red, and E not only fails to be red, it 1s definitely not red 
However, while B 1s red, it 15 not the case that the model counts it as 


2 The coherence of such a statement requires a logic for ‘Definitely’ weaker than $4 
See Williamson, op cit, chapter 5, passem, for the claim that the logic for definitely 
should not sustain the charactenstic $4 or S5 principles 

? For this to be the case, it has to be that ‘it ıs indefinite whether C is red’ 1s true at 
each sharpenings, for example, gc and cp. This requires that each see delineations 
where Cis red, and delineations where Cis not red Since each sees itself and the other, 
and since they classify C opposingly, this condition 1s met 
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definitely red. the sharpening gc accesses a delineation 645 at which 
it does not count as red ? 

Consider, then the sentence ‘Bis red and Dıs not red’ This ıs false 
at 64g and Sp, and ıs true at 6gc and cp. Further, ‘It ıs determinate 
that Bis red and D1s not red’ is false not only at 64, and ópg but also 
at 65c and dcp, for each of them sees a nonsharpening delineation 
(a different one ın each case) that makes the sentence false With ‘p’ = 
‘Bis red and Dıs not red’, it follows that p A ~Dp is true at this model 

I need not argue that this ıs the zntended model for some language 
containing ‘Definitely’ All that is needed here 1s the concession that 
there ıs no a frin reason for ruling out this kind of situation, given 
the meaning of ‘Definitely’ For once we admit that p A —Dp can be 
true in some model that preserves the meaning of ‘Definitely’, then 
the claim that sentences of that form entail absurdity must be given 
up, and with it, the argument that p A ~Dp H” global leads to failures 
of conditional proof, reductio, and the rest ?! 


9 Care is needed! It ıs not the case that the model counts it as definitely red, but 
neither does it count it as an indefinite case, for one of the sharpenings (665) counts 
it as definitely red 

? Further, once one appreciates the aspect of the model that lets p ^ —Dp be true on 
this model—the fact that each sharpenings accesses at least one nonsharpening delin- 
eation, one can start to construct models that are less unrealistic For example, one 
unrealistic aspect of the above model 1s that it contains only four delineations, and 
two sharpenings But we can make the same case with a model containing infinitely 
many of both For each real number r, let 6, be a delineation that places the cut-offs 
of ‘red’ at a wavelength of mm (of hght with wavelength less than mm will not count as 
red at 5,) There will be a set of admissible cut-offs, corresponding to a range of sharp- 
enings suppose the sharpenings are (6, 7» r» 5) Let |n — »| = d Let us define the 
accessibility relation Saccess as follows 5, accesses 8, iff |x — y| < d Itas easy to check 
that this ıs a reflexive, symmetnic but intransitive accessibility relation, and that every 
sharpening will Saccess a nonsharpening This 1s just a generalization of the simpler 
model given in the text. For example, light of wavelength 7 will be red, since 1t counts 
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Figure 2 


I contend, therefore, that Wilhamson’s route from supervaluation- 
18m to logical revisionism 1s blocked, even af we treat ‘Definitely’ as a 
logical constant ? 

Why not then simply argue that H” globa like Fgiopai 18 nonrevision- 
ary? I have three reasons for continuing my examination 


(1) As mentioned above, there 1s still a case for revisionism if the logic of 
‘Definitely’ ıs S5 And that position has some advocates in the htera- 
ture most notably, Keefe 

(2) The case for the nonrevisionism of E global 1s perhaps not conclusive 
Perhaps some inventive defender of the orthodox position could 
make a case that the toy model constructed above, and all others like 
1t, are unfaithful to the intended sense of ‘Definitely’ (I have no idea 
what such a case would look like, but cannot rule it out) 





as red on each sharpening Light of wavelength n will count as nonred, since it 1s 
nonred on each sharpening ‘Light of wavelength 7 1s red and light of wavelength r 
1s nonred’ will be true But since every sharpening sees some (nonsharpening) preci- 
sificanon where this ıs false, ‘Determinately, light of wavelength 7, 1s red and light of 
wavelength 7 1s nonred’ will be false at every sharpening, and so the negation 1s super- 
true So again, we have a model making true an instance of p A ~Dp 

2 The critical difference between the characterization of E" globat given here and 
the kind of characterization of = that Williamson offers, is the role given to the shar- 
penings In Wilhamson’s setup, supervaluational models do not contain a set of sharpen- 
ings rather, they contain a designated “base point? The sharpenings are then defined 
as the set of delineations accessible from the base point. That way of formulating mat- 
ters therefore guarantees by definition that there 1s at least one sharpening which sees 
all and only other sharpenings (though ın general, sharpenings other than the base 
point may see nonsharpenings) By contrast, 1f one looks back to the models sketched 
above, we see that no choice of “base point” will deliver 8gc and 8cp or (6, 0 » 7» rn}, 
as the sharpenings 

The “base point” formulation Williamson gives, then, 1s no innocent part of his 
setup Furthermore, it 15 an entirely artefactual one the only use for a base point ıs 
in defining the set of sharpenings, tt 1s the latter nouon that plays a crucial role in char- 
acterizing truth, consequence, and the like The setup given here, with sharpenings 
taken as basic rather than artificially defined, is the more natural 
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(3) All that has been shown here 1s that one argument (albeit the 
most famous and influential one) for revisionism fails Unlike the 
case Of Fgioba), I have offered no posite argument that H” global 1S 
nonrevisionary 


For these reasons, further discussion 1s warranted, and for the sake of 
argument we can assume that E" global 1s revisionary 


VI DEFINITELY AND LOGICALITY 


Terms which are required to keep their intended meanings across re- 
interpretations in charactenzing logical consequence, are known as 
logical constants H* global is defined by msisting that admissible models 
always feature ‘Definitely’ with its intended meaning, for F global, this 
constraint 1s lifted We can thus summarize the issue as follows in 
characterizing supervaluational consequence as F global, I supposed 
that D was not a logical constant One who characterizes supervalua- 
tional consequence as = global supposes that D 1s a logical constant 

The case for supervaluational consequence sustaining counterex- 
amples to conditional proof, reductio, and the rest, thus at best turns 
on a highly controversial issue 1n the philosophy of logic the nature 
of the logical constraints 

Some terms are paradigmatically logical ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘all’ are traditional 
examples It is plausible that 1t 1s a constraint on a successful theory 
of logicality that ıt categorize these as logical But, moving beyond this 
traditional set, 1t ıs not clear that any informed consensus emerges 
One looks m vain in the literature on the logic of vagueness for explicit 
discussion of the putative statue of ‘Definitely’ as a logical constraint 
And as with modal and tense operators, I do not see a pre-theoretic 
case for treating ‘Definitely’ as a logical constant 

One might, indeed, turn the considerations given above around, 
to construct a prima facie case against the logicality of ‘Definitely’ 
The logical constants, after all, are those terms whose meanings we 
keep constant m order to generate the logical consequence relation 
And while we might have little pretheoretic grip on which terms 
should count as logical constants when we move beyond propositional 
and predicate logic, the entrenchment of this or that pattern m our 
inferential practice surely gives us traction on which inferences we 
are pretheoretically treating as valid It 1s a presupposition of the 
debate thus far that conditional proof, reduction, and the rest are en- 
trenched ın inferential practice Suppose now it turns out that treat- 
ing some expression C as a logical constant would mean admitting 
counterexamples to those rules Absent further considerations, the 
appropriate response 1s to take 1t that we are (implicitly) treating C 
as nonlogical 
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At this point in the dialectic, this 1s exactly the situation that faces us 
with ‘Definitely’ ? Our pretheoretic grip on the goodness of inferen- 
tial patterns such as reductio creates the prima facie case that ‘Definitely’ 
1s not a logical constant This situation should not be overstated xf we 
had strong theoretical reason to treat ‘Definitely’ as a logical constant, 
the above considerations will not put up a great deal of resistance But I 
contend it does shift the burden of proof on the defender of H” globai 
to justify theır commıtments The defender of F global wins by default 

Whether or not the above 1s accepted, 1t 1s appropriate to consider 
whether there zs any theoretical reason to treat ‘Definitely’ as a logical 
constant Unfortunately, surveying the hterature on logical constants 
will not help us much, for every consideration we might appeal to 1s 
hotly contested 

Among those who are happy with talk of a unique set of logical con- 
stants, 1t 15 controversial what sort of criteria mark off logical from 
non-logical constants * There are those who seek to defend and ex- 
tend Tarski’s permutation criterion for logical constanthood There 
are those who favor instead inferential criteria. logical constants being 
terms who meaning 1s exhausted by a specification of introduction 
and elimination rules There are those who see the demarcation as 
pragmatically drawn as the mmmal set of constants that are adequate 
for certain theoretical purposes for the deductive systematization of 
science, for example And the status of ‘Definitely’ may well be an 1s- 
sue on which different demarcation criteria return different verdicts ® 

Further, 1t ıs controversial, even amongst those who buy into one 
this or that criterion, how to apply that criteria to “hard” cases (really, 


3I am, of course, supposing something that was left open ın the previous section 
that treating D as a logical constant does lead to counterexamples to conditional proof, 
and the rest But of course, if the reasoning above ts accepted, then we can argue dis- 
Juncüvely either treating D as a logical constant leads to no revision, or if it does, we 
have a prima facie case against treating it as a logical constant. Fither way, absent further 
argument, supervaluational consequence will be nonrevisionary I am also supposing 
something that will be later called into question that reducto and the like are indeed 
entrenched ın inferential practice The point made here is essentially dialectical if it 1s 
the case that whether or not supervaluational consequence 1s damagingly revisionary 
turns on whether or not we treat ‘Definitely’ as a logical constant, then that itself creates 
a pnma face case for the conclusion that it should not be so treated Thanks to Ross 
Cameron for discussion of these issues 

^ Tam indebted to John MacFarlane’s work on this topic, m particular, What Does 
It Mean to Say That Logic Is Formal? (University of Pittsburgh, PhD Dissertation, 2000), 
and “Logical Constants,” in Edward N Zalta, ed , The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
http //plato stanford edu/archives/win2005/entnes/logical-constants/ See particu- 
larly the latter for an overview of the debate and the labels used below 

3 We can hardly expect, for example, the pragmatic critenon to classify ‘Definitely’ 
as logical (in that hterature, even the logicality of the first-order existential quantifier 1s 
thrown into question) 
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anything beyond the “traditional” logical constants of predicate logic) 
Within the permutation criterion tradition, for example, MacFarlane 
formulates an account of logicality that is applicable to rich languages 
such as ones featuring modal and tense operators or the supervalua- 
tional setting we are presently working with But the question of 
whether operators such as ‘Always’, ‘Necessarily’, ‘Actually’, and *Defi- 
nitely’ count as logical constants turns out to be underdetermined 
by the permutation criterion alone This illustrates Just how far one 
can push an account of logicality, without have a definitive answer 
to the “hard cases ”*° 

As well as disagreements about the demarcation principle for logi- 
cal constants, and disagreements about the applications of such a 
principle, there are, in addition, there those who would reject the very 
starting point the idea that there ıs a privileged set of terms—the logical 
constants—to be theorized about Consider, for example, a view consid- 
ered explicitly by Tarski 


Perhaps it will be possible to find important objective arguments which 
will enable us to justify the traditional boundary between logical and 
extra-logical expressions But I also consider it to be quite possible that 
investigations will bring no positive results 1n this direction, so that we 
shall be compelled to regard such concepts as logical consequence, ana- 
lytical statement, and tautology as relative concepts which must, on each 
occasion, be related to a definite, although in greater or less degree arbi- 
trary, division of terms into logical and extra-logical *” 


In the present case, this position would admit both H” global and 
|globa1 as legitimate consequence relations, but insist that question 
of which 1s “really” logical consequence 1s misguided * 

There 1s little hope, therefore, of extracting an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether ‘Definitely’ 1s logical, without engaging four-square 
with this literature I have no space to do this here In light of the prima 
fac case given earlier, I regard Felobal as the pretheoretic front- 
runner, and if this 1s sustained, then supervaluational consequence 


S For what it ıs worth, I believe that MacFarlane’s full story will probably classify 
‘Definitely’ and ‘Actually’ as logical constants But, as he himself emphasizes, there 
are several places for one sympathetic to his approach to the permutation criterion 
to resist this contention (see 1n particular, his discussion of the question of what to 
count as “intrinsic structure”) 

37 Tarski, “On the Concept of Logical Consequence,” in Logic, Semantics, Metamathe- 
mats Papers from 1923 to 1938, J H Woodger, trans (New York Oxford, 1956), 
pp 402-20, here p 420 

3I mention this position as illustrative of a range of nondemarcation positions 1t 1s 
the one I find most attractive Another option 1s provided by “debunkers” such as John 
Etchemendy (The Concept of Logical Consequence (Cambridge Harvard, 1990)) 
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1s straightforwardly nonrevisionary However, we cannot ignore the 
other possibilities canvassed, though not argued for, above that best 
theory will end up classifying ‘Definitely’ as a logical constant, or that 
the very question of whether or not ‘Definitely’ 1s a logical constant 1s 
musconceived I therefore strengthen my case by arguing ın the follow- 
ing section that even 1f ‘Definitely’ ıs a logical constant, and even sup- 
posing that H” global does provide counterexamples to conditional 
proof and the life, then using the resources constructed in this paper 
we can show that supervaluational consequence 1s not damagzngly re- 
visional in the way often suggested ? 


VII NONDAMAGING REVISIONISM 


I begin by pointing to an underlying assumption of the debate thus 
far In stating, for example, that sH” global fails to sustain conditional 
proof’, we are assuming that a consequence relation x sustains condi- 
tional proof (for example) if and only if the following holds 


If A, BE, C then AF, B2 C 


Let us call this mode of inference CP CP 1s, J take it, the orthodox 
notion of “conditional proof” within metalogic “ 

However, we should note that the following pattern (which I will 
call CP*) 1s sustained 


If A, B F global G then A H” global BOC 


That 1s, any pattern of reasoning which 1s valid by the lights of F global, 
will make the corresponding conditional a H” giopar validity It would 
be pointless to start a dispute about whether thus pattern should be 
called ‘conditional proof’ But the fact CP* holds—whatever we call 
it—1s highly relevant to the overall dialectic To being with, ıt 1s rele- 
vant to the question of how extensive a revision of classical logic 
E" global induces, assuming turns out to produces counterinstances 
to CP in the first place In the light of it sustaming CP*, I suggest ıt 


9 I will assume that showing that the relevant candidates for being "logical conse- 
quence” are either nonrevisionary, or not damagingly revisionary, will quiet the worries 
of those who favor nondemarcation views on logicality such as Tarski-nspired relativism 

I concentrate m what follows in the (alleged) revisionary implications for inferential 
practice of failures of the kinds of reasoning mentioned above A quite different sort of 
concern is that probabilities (and by extension, degrees of belief) will have to be treated 
nonclassically if global consequence makes p&~Dpa contradiction I will not deal with 
this interesting issue here 

? Compare McGee and McLaughhn, “Logical Commitment and Semantic Indeter- 
minacy Reply to Williamson," Linguistics and Philosophy, xxvit, 1 (2004) 123-36, esp 
section 3 Though formulated ın different terms, the point I make in this section 1s 
closely related to their claim that there ıs an :nferntial version of conditional proof 
which 1s available to the supervaluationist even if the full metatheorettc one 1s unavailable 
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would not induce a very extensive revision at all Perhaps “conditional 
proof” strictly so-called, fails, but every time we move from a Fglobal- 
valid argument to the validity of a conditional, we are following a good 
inference pattern Even if H” alobal turns out to be the one true con- 
sequence relation, the only stances of conditional proof that we 
have to “give up” are those that go from H" global valıd arguments that 
are not Fglobarvalid, to the corresponding conditional 

So we have a systematic derived inference pattern—CP* —that just 
like conditional proof, allows us to draw “categorical conclusions on 
the basis of hypothetical reasoning ”*! Analogous results for all the 
other disputed inference patterns * 

The sense ın which the failures of CP or “conditional proof proper” 
should count as a "revision" must now be reconsidered In a highly 
theoretical sense, 1t may be that H” giobal 1s revisionary, where this 1s 
just to express the claim that CP ıs sustained by the classical logical 
consequence relation, but not (we are assuming) by Es sobal But 
I do not think that 1t was revisionism in this theoretical sense that 
was supposed to be the damaging indictment of supervaluationism 
Williamson, in particular, talks of the revisionary implications of super- 
valuational consequence for znferential practice (* supervaluations ın- 
validate our natural mode of deductive thinking”) ? But for this charge 
to be sustained, a case would have to be made that conditional proof 
proper, and not just CP*, underlies practice That is, we would have to 
show that inferential practice mandates moving from H“ nosar valid 
but Egiosarinvalid arguments, to the corresponding conditional No 
such case has been made, and I contend that none 1s available If so, 
then supervaluational consequence 1s reviszonary of classical logical theory 
but not revtsionary of mferential practice In the hght of 1ts conservatism 
with respect to inferential practice, I contend that whatever revisionary 
consequences ıt has will be undamaging 

Even if Ez global rather than goba 18 the correct supervaluational 
consequence relation, the characterization of F global has instrumental 
value ıt allows one to formulate rules such as CP* which undermine 
the Williamson case that supervaluational consequence 1s revisionary 
in a damaging sense 





“'Wilhamson, op at, p 152 

® Proof Whenever Es $, we have -* globai P Suppose that the Fgiopa -validaty 
of arguments An A, entails the Fglobar validity of argument C By the above observa- 
tion, C will be ET global —Valıd also So the rule that takes us from the globai —validity of 
arguments A,, A, to the ET globai Validity of C will hold Reductio, argument by cases 
and the rest, as well as conditional proof, fit this pattern 

* Wilhamson, op ct, p 152 
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VIII CONCLUSION 


One headache for supervaluationists 1n recent times has been the al- 
leged logical revisionism induced by their semantic framework I say 
that there 1s a natural framework for supervaluationists that under- 
mines the arguments for “damaging” revisionism offered in the litera- 
ture Moreover, the setup—involving “extreme” delineations—is one 
that supervaluationists have independent reasons to accept 

The arguments are undermined in one of two ways The most 
straightforward case arises 1f one accepts my assumption that ‘Definitely’ 
1s no logical constant If so, supervaluational consequence demonstrably 
matches classical single-conclusion consequence (and in particular, 
conditional proof, reduction, and so on, are retained) 

For a setting wherein ‘Definitely’ ıs treated as a logical constant, the 
issue 1s more vexed No clean arguments either for or against logical 
revisionism stricto sensu are forthcoming 

Questions of logicality are notonously hard to arbitrate It 1s impor- 
tant, therefore, that we see that even 1f ‘Definitely’ does turn out to be 
a logical constant and that counterexamples to classical modes of ım- 
ference stricto sensu arise, that this in no ways threatens the cogency of 
inferential practice 

Supervaluational consequence ıs not revisionary And even if it 15, ıt 
1s not damagingly so 

JRG WILLIAMS 
University of Leeds 


APPENDIX 


One can think of global supervaluational logic, as defined 1n this 
paper, as a modal logic where on each model, sentences are true if they 
are true at a set of actual worlds A rather than at a single actual world a 

Call modal models of the second kind classical models, and modal 
models of the former kind extended models T E; ® holds when every 
classical model M such that every formula 1n I 1s true-on-M, 1s such 
that @ 1s true-on-M T Hw ® holds when every extended model M' such 
that every formula ın F 1s true-on-M', 1s such that ® 1s true-on-M' 

The operator ‘Definitely’ 1s to be thought of as a necessity operator 
whose accessibility relation (in the simplest cases) 1s an equivalence 
relation which on the «tended model relates distinct worlds iff they 
are both in A But the accessibility relation governing ‘Definitely’ 
may by very different in unintended interpretations 

If we can show that this alteration to modal framework does not 
change the extension of the consequence relation, then we shall have 
sustained the central claim of this paper that global supervaluational 
consequence 1s nonrevisionary For any inferential rules that fails in 
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the extended setting would have to also fail ın the setting of a classical 
modal logic I now argue that the consequence relation defined via 
extended models does indeed coincide with the consequence relation 
defined via classical models 

First, notice that for every classical model, there 1s an extended 
model that makes true exactly the same formulas If ais the actual 
world of a model M, then let A = {a} be the set of actual worlds of 
an extended model M’ Clearly Mand M' make true all the same for- 
mulae This immediately gives us the following 


Tk, ÖSTE È 


So we will have shown the two notions equivalent if we establish 
the following 


T Huo DST H O 


Suppose that I’ Hs P holds Then there must be some extended 
model M* such that every formulae 1n I was true-on-M* but ® was 
not For each V e T to be true-on-M*, Y has to be true at each world 
in Apm For ® to fail to be true-on-M*, it has to be false at some world in 
Ame call this world a* Now consider the classical model M** which 
differs from the extended model M* just by replacing the set of actual 
worlds Ay by the sigle actual world A* By construction, every ¥ e T 
1s true at a* and Gb 1s false at a* Consequently, every V e T 1s true-on- 
M** and Ó is false-on-M** Thus, M** provides a countermodel to T 


H.Ö QED 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
UNDERSTANDING THE DIMENSIONS OF REALIZATION* 


arl Gillett has defended what he calls the “dimensioned” view 
of the realization relation, which he contrasts with the tradi- 
tional “flat” view of realization ! Intuitively, the dimensioned 
approach characterizes realization in terms of composition whereas the 
flat approach views realization in terms of occupiers of functional roles 
Elsewhere we have argued that the general view of realization and mult- 
ple realization that Gillett advances 1s not able to discharge the theoretr- 
cal duties of those relations? Here we focus on an internal objection to 
Gillett’s account and then raise some broader reasons to reject it 
According to Gillett, realization 1s a relation between property 1n- 
stances that obtains in virtue of the causal powers that the realizing 
property instances contribute to the individual that instantiates the 
realized property instance Specifically 


Property/relation instance(s) A-F, realize an instance of a property G, 
1n an individual s, of and only of s has powers that are individuative of an 
instance of Gin virtue of the powers contributed by Fj—F, to s or s’s con- 
stituent(s), but not vice versa 2 


But from this account of realization and a common assumption that 
Gillett himself endorses we can produce a reducho ad absurdum 


* The position of the authors’ names reflects only their fondness for alphabetical 
ordering We are grateful to Mark Couch, Bob Richardson, Alan Sidelle, Gene Witmer, 
and audiences at the European Philosophy of Science Association and the Southern 
Soaety for Philosophy and Psychology for comments on earher versions of this paper 
Tom Polger's work on this project was supported by the Charles P Taft Research Center 
at the University of Cincinnati 

! Gillett, “The Metaphysics of Realization, Multiple Reahzability, and the Special 
Sciences,” this JOURNAL, c, 11 (November 2003) 591-608, Gillett, “Understanding 
the New Reductionism The Metaphysics of Science and Compositional Reduction,” 
this JOURNAL, CIV, 4 (April 2007) 193—216. See also Gillett, “The Dimensions of Reah- 
zation A Critique of the Standard View,” Analysis, LXIV, 4 (2002) 316-23 

*Lawrence Shapiro, The Mind Incarnate (Cambridge MIT, 2004), Shapiro, “Flat and 
Happy" (unpublished manuscript), Thomas Polger, Natural Minds (Cambndge MIT, 
2004), Polger, “Realization and the Metaphysics of Mind,” Australasian Journal of Philos- 
ophy, LXXXV, 2 (2007) 233-59, Polger, "Two Confusions Concerning Multiple Realiz- 
ability,” Philosophy of Scence, forthcoming 

* Gillett, “The Metaphysics of Realization, Multiple Realizability, and the Special 
Sciences,” p 594 See also "The Dimensions of Realization A Cntque of the Standard 
View,” p 322, and “Understanding the New Reductionism The Metaphysics of Science 
and Compositional Reduction," p 202 In this latest version, Gillett makes a slight rev- 
sion to the formulation, about which see note 20, below 


0022-362X/08/0504/213—22 © 2008 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc 
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We will first state the argument and then examine its premises 


(P1) Everything that 1s realized 1s a property instance, and at least one 
property instance ıs realized (Gillett’s account) 

(P2) Some things that are realized are multiply reahzed (assumption) 

(P3) No property instances are multiply realized (trivial) 

(C1) Some property instances are multiply realized (from P1 and P2) 

(C2) Not (P1) (rmductto from P3 and C1) 


The argument is plainly valid, so the only question ıs about its soundness 

On Gillett's account, realization 15 defined as a relation between 
property 1nstances It follows that only property instances can be real- 
ized on his view Premise (P1) says more than what is said by Gillett’s 
definition of realization alone, for it also asserts that some property 
instances are in fact realized But because Gillett argues extensively 
that many special sciences traffic heavily in realized property instances, 
and as his account of realization would be of little interest unless 1t 
apphed to some things, attribution of (P1) to him 1s fair 

Premise (P2) ıs a widely shared assumption One of the chief philo- 
sophical interests 1n the realization relation is precisely that it offers 
an account of how some entities can be multiply realized * Although 
there 1s some dispute as to the exact relation between realization and 
multiple realization, (P2) makes the fairly weak claim that some things 
that are realized are also multiply realized If nothing that 1s realized 
was multiply realized, then ıt would be unclear why realization and 
multiple realization should be associated 

Premise (P3) says that property instances are not multiply realized 
This seems self-evident Instances are not repeatable If something 1s 
not repeatable, then it is not repeatable in different ways So property 
instances are simply not the nght sorts of things to be multiply realized ? 

But (C1) follows immediately from (P1) and (P2) Thus, assuming 
(P3), Gillett’s account of realization leads to contradiction 


* Hilary Putnam, “The Nature of Mental States" and "Philosophy and Our Mental 
Life,” in his Mind, Language and Realty Philosophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York Cam- 
bridge, 1975), pp 429-40 and 291-303, Ned Block and Jerry Fodor, “What Psycho- 
logical States Are Not,” Philosophical Review, xxx1 (1972) 159-81, Fodor, “Special 
Sciences, or the Disunity of Science as a Working Hypothesis,” Synthese, xxv1 (1974) 
97-115, Shapiro, “Multiple Realzations," this JOURNAL, XCVII, 12 (December 2000) 
635-54, and The Mind Incarnate, Polger, Natural Minds and “Realization and the Meta- 
physics of Mind”, Gillett, “The Dimensions of Realzation A Critique of the Standard View” 
and “The Metaphysics of Realizanon, Multiple Realizability, and the Special Sciences ” 

* One might consider the possibility of mtra-ndividual multiple realization, such as 
variations m the realizers of a particular pain throughout its duration (see, for example, 
Terence Horgan, "Nonreductive Materralism and the Explanatory Autonomy of Psy- 
chology,” in Steven J Wagner and Richard Warner, eds , Naturalism A Critical Appraisal 
(Notre Dame University Press, 1993), pp 295-395 Perhaps in this sense instances 
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I 


We have argued that the idea that property instances can be realized 
leads to a contradiction So how does Gillett find himself attracted to 
the view? Gillett’s account, as we noted earher, 1s designed to contrast 
with the traditional “flat” account of realization Gillett locates exam- 
ples of the flat view of realization in the work of Jaegwon Kim and 
Sydney Shoemaker According to Gillett, “flatties” are committed to 
the following 


(I) A property instance X realizes a property instance Y only of X and Y 
are instantiated in the same individual 

(II) A property instance X realizes a property instance Y only 2f the causal 
powers individuative of the instance of Y match causal powers con- 
tributed by the instance of X (and where X may contribute powers 
not individuative of Y) ê 


We believe that conditions (I) and (II) are not 1n fact principles to 
which Kim and Shoemaker subscribe That should be welcome news 
given our argument that a contradiction follows from the view that 
realization is a relation among property instances ’ 

Here are the passages on which Gillett relies From Kim and in sup- 
port of (I) above, Gillett quotes “Itis evident that a second-order prop- 
erty and its realizers are at the same level they are properties of the 
very same objects And, from Shoemaker in support of (II) above 
“property X realizes property Y just in case the conditional powers be- 
stowed by Yare a subset of the conditional powers bestowed by X? 

Neither Kim's remarks nor Shoemaker's clearly commit either of 
them to (I) and (II) Both (I) and (II) describe a relationship between 
property instances In contrast, Kim's claim about the relata of realiza- 





could be muluply realized But an account of multiple realization that covers only such 
cases, and not the more familiar interindividual cases would be incomplete at best 
Gillett clearly intends to accommodate interindividual muluple realization, and this 
1s what we say 1s nonsensical if the realized entities are property instances 

ê Gillett, “The Dimensions of Reahzation A Critique of the Standard View,” pp 317-18 
See also Gillett, “The Metaphysics of Realization, Multiple Realizability, and the Special 
Sciences,” p 593 

"Here a clanificanon 1s due Much work on reahzation—including some of our own 
previous writings about Gillett’s approach—has been either deliberately noncommittal 
or incautious about whether it 1$ properties, property mstances, or whatnot that are the 
realizing and realized entities These should be seen as attempts to be neutral or even 
concihatory while pursuing more general theses about the nature of realization 

8 Kim, Mind in a Physical World An Essay on the Mind-Body Problem and Mental Causation 
(Cambridge MIT, 1998) Italics removed 

? Shoemaker, “Realization and Mental Causation,” in Gillett and Barry Loewer, eds , 
Physwalism and Its Discontents (New York Cambndge, 2001), pp 74-98, see p 78 
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tion 1s at least ambiguous He seems to affirm that ıt 15 a property and 
not a property instance that ıs realized Admittedly he refers to both 
the realized and realizing properties as belonging to the same individ- 
ual, which ıs suggestive of reference to property instances Even so, 
Kim’s remarks do not require, as (I) asserts, that ıt ıs a property ın- 
stance that ıs realized Consistent with Kim’s passage 1s the possibility 
that the property pan 1s realized by a physical state of kind A which is 
to say that a thing that 1nstantiates pan also instantiates physical prop- 
erty P In that case realization remains a relationship between proper- 
ties rather than property instances—a relation between P and pam 
Shoemaker leaves no room for doubt he 1s explicit that he takes real- 
zation to be a relation between properties On our view, realization 
cannot easily be a relation between properties And as we argued in 
the previous section, ıt definitely cannot be a relation between prop- 
erty instances ” 

What 1s wrong with conceiving of realization as a relation between 
properties? Consider the familiar example of the realization of a sen- 
sation such as a pain by a brain process One point of appealing to 
realization, at least as we inherit the notion from Hilary Putnam, 
David Lewis, and Jerry Fodor, 1s to explain how functionally individu- 
ated kinds like Turing machine states, economic exchanges, and men- 
tal events can be physically acceptable despite their absence from the 
fundamental ontologies of the physical sciences The idea was to 
show that there 1s a legitimate way of carving nature at jomts other 
than or in addition to those carved by physics and chemistry Realiza- 
tion 1s the special relation by which physical objects like brains can 
have “nonphysical” states, processes, or properties—perhaps those 
that are computational, economic, or mental Physical objects can be 
instances of “nonphysical” kinds 1f being so 1s a matter of what physical 
objects can do rather than what they are made of Such “functional” 
lands are therefore not “nonphysical” in a way that requires the intro- 
duction of any new psychical substance 


VIn his Physical Realization (New York Oxford, 2007), Shoemaker sometimes talks 
about the reahzation of property instances, but this appears to be a way of talking about 
the instantiation of reahzed properties (for example, p 12) Unlike Gillett, Shoemaker 
leaves 1t open that entities other than properties and property instances can be realized 
If Shoemaker insists that property instances are among the things that can be reahzed, 
then our critique applies to his view as well 

1 The cautionary “easily” 1s necessary simply because we concede that ıt might be 
possible to invent a theory of properties or of functions that can make sense of realza- 
tion in terms of properties These would not be among the standard views 

P Putnam (op cit), Fodor (op at), Lewis, “How to Define Theoretical Terms,” this 
JOURNAL, LXVII, 13 (July 9, 1970) 427-46 
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Of course to explain the realization relation we will need to talk 
about the properties of brains and the properties of, say, pains After 
all, the propertes of brains help explain what brains can do But that 
does not entail that realization 1s a relation between properties them- 
selves A realizer of a property, state, or process P ıs a physical thing 
that meets the criteria that serve to identify instances of P that does 
the P functions Properties do not “do” anything, in this sense ? So 
the realization relation cannot have properties as both of its relata 
Realizers of properties should be real—they should be concrete physi- 
cal tokens 

There ıs a way in which talking about a physical entity realizing 
a property can be misleading, and this may create ontological confu- 
sion The claim that an object C realizes pam might mean at least 
two things 


(1) C has the features that are distinctive of the property pam 
(2) The property pam 1s made of C 


We urge that (1), although not intended as a formal analysis of re- 
alization, 1s the correct way to understand talk about the realization 
of properties 

Option (2) 1s a mistake, for if pain ıs a property then ıt cannot be 
“made of" some physical object This ıs perhaps what leads some theo- 
rists to think that realizers must themselves be properties or property 
instances But this, as we have said, 1s a mistake When one wonders 
how, uf at all, a property P may be realized, one 1s certainly not won- 
dering what properties are made of One may just as well ask what 
numbers are made of The answer might tel] us about properties, 
but ıt will not tell us about realization Rather, to ask about the real 
zation of a property 1s to ask whether there are any physical tokens 
that exhibit the characteristics that are individuative of the kind of 
property, state, or process of interest, pam for example 

In terms of ontological categories, the property of having some 
other property or properties 1s a “second order” or “functional” prop- 
erty Accordingly, when we said above that the point of realization 1s to 
understand how functional propertes can be real, we should be taken 
to mean that the point of realization ıs to understand whether any 


We do not intend to assume any particular view of properties, here The simple 
point 1s that properties do not have, instantiate, or exemplify the relations characteristic 
of functional kinds, for example, causal relations Properties do not stand in the rela- 
tions that the entities that instantiate them stand in (No doubt there are kinds of func- 
tional relations that can be defined to hold among properties We can nevertheless be 
confident that those are not the ones that concern Gillett, Kim, and Shoemaker ) 
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physical thing can play the role that characterizes a given functional 
property Properties themselves do not play functional roles When 
functional properties are realized 1t 1s because there are things that 
occupy the roles that their functional profiles charactenze 

So 1t seems that Gillett has misunderstood the flat view when he says 
that 1ts proponents see realization as a relation between property 1n- 
stances In fact, flatties have typically described realization as a relation 
between properties This, we have argued, 1s nevertheless a mistake 
But it 1s not a clam that is central to the accounts of Kim or Shoemaker 
Rather, we think the core of the flat approach 1s that 1t takes realization 
to be an intralevel relation—namely, the relation of occupying or play- 
ing a functional role When thought of ın terms of the realization of 
properties, this entails that realized and realizer properties must be in- 
stantiated ın the same individual That claim corresponds to Gillett's 
(I), but without the supposition that realization itself ıs a relation be- 
tween property instances That is an improvement of sorts But we have 
now given independent reasons against an account of properties as the 
realizing entities 


II 


Gillett claims that the dimensioned analysis of realization is superior 
to the flat analysis because it 1s only the former that “covers all the 
cases of realization illuminated by the sciences "^ In support of this 
dramatic claim, Gillett cites his discussion of a diamond's hardness, 
saying that flatties 


must deny that the alignment and bonding of particular carbon atoms 
realizes the hardness of the diamond For neither (I) nor (II) 1s true in 
this case, since the properties/relations of the carbon atoms are instan- 
tiated in different individuals, and contribute distinct causal powers, 
from the properties of the diamond The Flat view thus fails to cover a 
case of realization and it also erroneously classes the vast swathe of cases 
drawn from the sciences similar to this one ® 


Among those cases included in this “vast swathe” are, according to 
Gillett, many from the chemical and biological sciences, including 
neuroscience and genetics !é 

From our perspective, claims like that above for the superiority of 
the dimensioned analysis are doubly problematic First, Gillett clearly 


“Gillett, “The Metaphysics of Reahzation, Multiple Realzabihty, and the Special 
Sciences,” p 603 

15 Gillett, “The Dimensions of Realization A Critique of the Standard View,” pp 319-20 

Gillett, "Understanding the New Reductionism The Metaphysics of Science and 
Compositional Reduction ” 
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begs the question against the flat view in the passage above Of course 
the flat view fails to identify the properties of carbon atoms and their 
relations as the realizers of hardness because, according to the flat 
view, instances of these properties and relations are not even candi- 
dates to be realizers of hardness Because the properties and relations 
of carbon atoms do not themselves have the causal powers that are 
individuative of hard, they cannot (from the flat perspective) be real- 
izers of hardness 

But, second, as Gillett seems to recognize in his molecular case 
studies, the dimensioned account of realization amounts to no more 
than a specification of the property-relating relation that parallels the 
object-relating relation of mereological composition (25:d ) Accord- 
ing to Gillett, if objects O,-O, compose an object M, then properties 
F,-F, of O;-O, realize property H of M” Repeatedly he illustrates 
something that we take to be completely familar that the property 
instances of wholes are noncausally determined by the property in- 
stances of their parts For example, Gillett explains that the 1nstan- 
tiation of hardness of a diamond 1s determined by the instances of 
properties of the atoms that compose the diamond, and that the spa- 
tial memory of a rat 1s determined by the instances of properties of 
certain molecules in the rat’s brain He stipulates that this variety of 
noncausal determination among property instances 1s “realization ” 

This account raises two questions First, why should we accept 
Gillett’s semantic reformation? As we urged earlier, realization was mr- 
tially introduced as a tool for understanding how functional proper- 
ties can be instantiated in a physical world It was not intended to 
provide an explanation for how composite objects come to instantiate 
the properties that enable them to be realizers And second, scientists 
and philosophers have long known that the properties of big things 
are dependent on the properties of small things Thus, it 1s no sur- 
prise that philosophers and scientists have availed themselves of con- 
cepts like composition, constitution, noncausal determination, and 
mereological supervenience ın order to capture the relationships be- 
tween wholes and parts What does Gillett’s dimensioned realization 
add to this collection of relations? He 1s 1n the peculiar position of 
trying to recruit a label with an already established meaning in order 
to describe various other relations with their own entrenched labels 
One is tempted by Alice’s famous response to Humpty Dumpty "The 


"Gillett ıs clear that he intends realization to be among a family of interdefined 
compositional relations He also defines the relation of comprising for the powers he 
takes to be mndividuative of properties, and the relation zmplementing for the processes 
at the level of O-entities and the level of M-entities See note 20 
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question 1s’, Alice said, ‘whether you can make words mean so many 
different things’ ”* 

More worrisome than these terminological issues, Gillett’s dimen- 
sioned “realization” relation obscures a useful distinction As we note, 
it ıs uncontroversial that characteristics of big things are frequently de- 
pendent on and determined by the characteristics of the little things of 
which they are made Just how the little things manage to do this is a 
matter of great interest for philosophers and scientists alike, and there 
1$ NO a priori reason to suppose that there 1s only one way The relation- 
ships that mere aggregates have to their components may differ from 
the relationship that organized wholes have to theirs Compare how 
grains of sand contribute to a pile to how a single gas molecule's kr- 
netic energy contributes to the temperature of a volume of gas, to how 
carbon atoms contribute to the properties of a diamond And these 
may differ still from the ways that the constituents of functional entities 
determine the properties of a mechanism, such as the contnbutions 
of a lever and screw to a corkscrew Gullett’s dimensioned account 
lumps these together and calls them all “reahzation,” and we think 
this 1s a mistake 

Notice that Gillett's formulation of realization asserts that the entity 
in which an instance of property G 1s realized has the powers ındı- 
viduative of G “in virtue of” the properties that 1t or 1ts constituents 
have But this runs together all the different ways—all the different 
dependence and determination relations, all the different “in virtue 
of" relations—by which the properties of parts may contribute to the 
property of a whole Insofar as dimensioned reahzation gives the 
appearance of explaining something related to what the “flatties” 
are trying to explain, it seems to us that other kinds of dependence 
relations—relations already handy 1n any metaphysician's toolkit— 
are in fact doing all the explanatory work Worse, Gillett replaces these 
relations with one that 1s explanatorily empty to say that the properties 
of the atoms of the diamond "realize" the properties of the diamond is 
for Gillett just to reiterate that the latter depend on the former—that 
they are instantiated "in virtue of" the former This is a classic example 
of uirtus dormittva explanation the properties of the atoms determine the 
properties of the diamond because the diamond 1s made of the atoms 
and thereby has its properties in virtue of the properties of the atoms ? 


!8 Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There (New York 
Macmillan, 1899), p 123 

? One might, of course, argue that they can all be reduced to a single relation We 
resist this suggestion, but at any rate Gillett has furnished no such argument 

? Gillett (“Understanding the New Reductionism Ihe Metaphysics of Science and 
Compositional Reduction,” p 202) replaces the “in virtue of” formulation with one 
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In contrast, our approach to understanding realization aims to add 
to the metaphysicians toolkit some properties of wholes are com- 
posed, some constituted, some realized, and so on According to our 
view, property, state, or process kind Pis realized when something plays 
the functional role characteristic of P Of course each of these depen- 
dence relations requires further examination We, for example, owe an 
account of functional roles and role playing” But it ıs no good to ex- 
plicate such relations by reporting that they are dependence relations 
between entities of certain classes—objects, properties, or whatnot 
For that 1s simply to descnbe the phenomenon that we aim to explain 

It may be tempting at this point to say that we and Gillett are simply 
talking about different relations The “flat” and “dimensioned” ap- 
proaches are accounts of two different kinds of realization, one could 
say This response has recently attracted some adherents ? But we 
think this 1s a mistake akin to allowing that China's “democracy” is just 
a different kind of democracy than we have in the West Gillett says 
that an account of realization is needed, and we agree He offers an 
account In our assessment, Gillett ıs wrong To respond that he 1s sım- 
ply talking about a different relation than we are is to sugarcoat the 
serious problems we have identified with his conception of realiza- 
tion We see no good reason to say that he 1s nght about something 
called “realization” if he ıs wrong about realization 


III 


Gillett’s dimensioned analysis of realization confronts the following 
challenges First, the account 1s incoherent insofar as it makes multi- 


according to which A-F, realize G if and only if their powers "together compnse the 
powers individuative of G” Comprising occurs, according to Gillett, when the powers 
C1- C, of A—-F, “together implement the mechanisms grounded by the triggering and 
manifestation of” the comprised power C* Gillett does not explicate the zmplementation 
relation between processes or mechanisms 1n this paper, aside from remarking that 
“the scientific notions of comprising, constitution, or parthood, and implementation 
are hke realization in the relevant component entities being such that together they 
noncausally result 1n the composed entity, but not vice versa” (p 205) But elsewhere 
he defines implementation in terms of comprising, realization, and parthood and com- 
position (Gillett, “Making Sense of Levels in the Sciences,” unpublished manuscript, 
see also “Understanding the New Reductionism," fn 13) It1s hard to see that this sys- 
tem avoids our complaint that Gillett 1s only giving a name to the various dependence 
relations, rather than explaining them 

21 Tn. Natural Minds, Polger begins to make good on this debt, for various notions of 
function and role 

2 For example, Robert Wilson and Carl Craver, “Realization,” in Paul Thagard, ed , 
Handbook of the Philosophy of Scwnce, Volume 12 Philosophy of Psychology and Cognitive Science 
(The Netherlands Elsevier, 2007), pp 81-104 See also Ronald Endicott, “Flat versus 
Dimensioned The What and the How of Realization” (unpublished manuscnpt) 
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COUNTERFACTUAL INTERVENTION AND 
AGENTS’ CAPACITIES* 


t 15 widely held that Frankfurtstyle cases (FSCs) decisively alter 
I the landscape of debates over free will ! Prior to their emergence, 

the debate between compatibilists and incompatibilists seemed 
irretrievably bogged down in the morass created by differing intui- 
tions and different analyses of the central terms upon which the 
debate turned For each of the central concepts—abilites, alternative 
possibilities, capacities—there were compatibilist and incompatibilist 
analyses available, and there seemed to be no decisive, nonquestion- 
begging, reasons to prefer one kind to the other What John Martin 
Fischer has usefully dubbed a dialectical stalemate ensued ? FSCs 
changed all that, by showing (to the satisfaction of most) that alter- 
native possibilities, and therefore agents’ abilities to actualize such 
possibilities, are not necessary for moral responsibility FSCs demon- 
strated that moral responsibility depends only upon actual sequence 
properties of agents, not on what might happen im various counter- 
factual scenarios Though agents lack alternative possibilities in FSCs, 
the features that explain why they lack such alternatives play no role 
in the explanation of what they do Given that fact, agents in FSC act 
“on their own,” and are therefore apparently responsible for what 
they do 


*I would hike to thank John Martin Fischer and audiences at Oxford Unversity, espe- 
cially Joe Raz, the Australian National Unversity, especially David Chalmers, and Bristol 
University for helpful comments on this paper I also owe a debt of gratitude to three 
anonymous referees for this JOURNAL 

! Frankfurtstyle cases are so called because they were first introduced—to the mod- 
ern debate, at least—by Harry Frankfurt, 1n “Alternate Possibilities and Moral Respon- 
sibility,” this JOURNAL, LXVI, 23 (December 4, 1969) 829-39 

* Fischer, The Metaphysics of Free Will (Cambridge Blackwell, 1994), pp 83f 
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In this paper, I shall argue that this conclusion is unwarranted FSCs 
can show that agents are responsible for their actions, despite lacking 
alternative possibilities, only if we are justified in beleving not only 
that the agents they feature act “on their own,” but also that their ac- 
tions are an expression of ther normal capacities for evaluating and 
responding to reasons And we are justified in thinking that agents 
in FSCs act in a way that expresses their normal capacities only if 
we are justified in distinguishing between the intrinsic, responsibility- 
ensuring, capacities of the agent, and features of her context I shall 
show that there 1s no principled, non-ad hoc, manner of making this 
latter distinction I shall do this fighting thought experiment with 
thought experiment by introducing a new kind of case, Frankfurt- 
enabler cases (FECs), 1n which agents apparently gan a capacity due 
to the presence of a counterfactual intervener In FECs, the intuition 
that agents gain a capacity due to the presence of a counterfactual 
intervener depends upon our regarding the agent as an ensemble 
agent-plusintervener But there 1s no principled reason, I claim, why 
we should distinguish between the agent and her context in FSCs, 
but fail to make this distinction in FECs We should treat the cases 
alike I argue that we can never understand agents’ capacities, and thus 
the sensitivity to reasons of the mechanisms upon which they act, ex- 
cept by considenng the context ın which they are embedded Hence, 
we are not entitled to conclude that the capacities of agents in FSCs are 
unchanged by the presence of the counterfactual intervener 

In the first section of the paper, I shall set out the argument for the 
view I aim to refute, which holds that agents’ capacities are enürely 
dependent upon their intrinsic properties I shall concentrate here 
on Fischer and Mark Ravizza’s influential account of moral responst- 
bihty, which has the virtue (among many others) of explicitly develop- 
ing this approach to capacities In the following section, again by way 
of reflection on Fischer and Ravizza, I shall show that the disunction 
between the agent and her context cannot be consistently maintained 
when we are assessing her capacities, and that therefore we are not 
entitled to the conclusion that agents ın FSCs retain their normal 
capacities I shall conclude by considering the relationship between 
the argument I develop here and some recent work 1n philosophy 
of mind on the location of mental states 


I FRANKFURT-STYLE CASES AND AGENTS' ABILITIES 


In an FSC, an agent performs a morally significant action—say, voting 
for a political candidate in an electon—1n what ıs apparently the nor- 
mal way, and therefore seems morally responsible for her acuon How- 
ever, due to circumstances of which the agent 1s unaware, she lacks 
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alternatives she cannot do otherwise than choose to vote 1n the way she 
does Consider the following, more or less typical, FSC 


Voting When she enters the voting booth, Connie had not yet made up 
her mind whether to vote Democratic or Republican Unbeknownst to 
her, an evil but gifted neuroscientist monitors her neural states using a 
computer chip he has implanted ın her brain The chip gives the neuro- 
scientist the power to intervene in Connie's neural processes Connie 
1s psychologically constituted so that it 1s a necessary (though not suf- 
ficient) condition of her voung Democratic that she thinks deeply about 
a certain policy, were Connie to think deeply about this policy, the 
neuroscientist would intervene, causing her to choose to vote Republi- 
can But Connie does not think deeply about the policy and proceeds to 
vote Republican on her own The neuroscientist and his device play no 
role in bringing about Connie's vote ? 


Connie lacks any alternative to voting Republican, were she to think 
deeply about the policy that might motivate her to vote Democratic, 
the neuroscientist would intervene to bring it about that she votes Re- 
publican But since she acts entirely on her own, she seems responsible 
for deciding to vote Republican, and for voting Republican 

On the basis of cases like this, Frankfurt and his followers conclude 
that moral responsibility does not require alternative possibilities 
Since the conditions that ensure that Connie votes as she does play 
no role in her actual voting, these ensuring conditions cannot be rele- 
vant to her moral responsibility FSCs have played a pivotal role in mo- 
tivaung new kinds of accounts of free will, compatibilist and libertarian 

If agents are responsible in FSCs, despite their lack of alternatives, 
there must be something about the actual sequence that grounds their 
responsibility Accounting for responsibility in such cases, and distin- 
guishing between responsible agents and those subject to the stan- 
dard excuses and justifications, therefore requires us to (as Fischer 
puts 1t) decode the actual sequence * FSCs are important because they 
enable us to see that what might happen in counterfactual scenarios 1s 


*The FSC sketched here 1s a variation on the voting case frequently used by Fischer, 
with an addition borrowed from Derk Pereboom The addition is that the neuroscien- 
tst’s signal for mtervention 1s a thought that 1s necessary but not sufficient for the 
agent’s deciding ın a manner different to the way the neuroscientist wants If the signal 
1s a sufficient condition for her making the undesired decision, then Connie might be 
said to have begun the process of deciding to vote Democratic, she would have robust 
alternatives after all (to vote Republican or to begin to vote Democratic) But if the 
signal ıs only a necessary condition, Connie seems stripped of the ability to vote Demo- 
cratic, yet still seems to vote in the ordinary manner For the original voting case, see 
Fischer, My Way (New York Oxford, 2006), pp 41 and elsewhere, for Pereboom's case, 
see Pereboom, Living without Free Will (New York Cambridge, 2001), pp 18-38 

* Fischer, My Way, p 7 
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an irrelevant distraction when 1t comes to assessing moral responsibil- 
ity (though counterfactuals remain important as a means of getting at 
what 1s happening in the actual sequence) FSCs force us to focus on 
the actual sequence and the properties of the agent in that sequence 

By focusing on these properties, we can solate the characteristics of 
agents that make them responsible 

The clearest exposition of the way FSCs work to isolate the relevant 
characteristics of agents 1s due to Fischer, alone and together with 
Ravizza Fischer argues that agents are responsible for acts and omis- 
sions Just ın case they exercise guidance control over their bodily move- 
ments and over the relevant states of affairs 1n the world, where 
“guidance control" ıs a kind of counterfactual dependence of actions 
upon reasons Agents exercise guidance control when the mechanism 
upon which they act 1s moderately reasons-responsive, moderate reasons- 
responsive consists, 1n turn, of regular sensitivity to reasons, including 
moral reasons, and (at least) minimal reactivity to reasons That ıs, a 
mechanism ıs moderately reasons-responswve if it 1s capable of tracking 
reasons in some kind of patterned way, and in addition there 1s at least 
one possible world 1n which 1t would cause a different action in re- 
sponse to a reason ? 

Fischer argues that we test whether a mechanism ıs moderately 
reasons-responsive by asking how it would respond in various counter- 
factual scenarios This test ıs similar to, but importantly different 
from, the test apphed by traditional compatibibsts Traditional com- 
patubilists held that an agent ıs able to do otherwise iff (roughly) were 
she to desire to do otherwise, she would do otherwise The problems 
with this conditional analysis of ability are well-known among other 
things, 1t analyzes ‘ability’ in terms that seem themselves to presup- 
pose that very notion (in the form of the ability to desire otherwise) 
Fischer’s test avoids these problems He does not ask whether an 
agent would do otherwise in the nearest possible world, or in the near- 
est world 1n which she desired to do otherwise, nor does he take the 
upshot of the conditional to bear upon whether the agent possesses 
the ability to do otherwise, where ‘ability’ 1s understood ın the ‘all in’ 
sense ê Instead, he asks how the agent would respond ın varous coun- 
terfactual scenarios only 1n order to discover the properties of the 


5 Fischer and Ravizza defend their notions of moderate reasons-responsiveness and 
guidance control in their Responsibility and Control. An Essay on Moral Responsibility (New 
York Cambridge, 1998) In addition to reasonsresponsiveness, a mechanism must sat- 
isfy an ownership condition if the agent 15 to be responsible for actions upon it. The 
ownership condition will play no role here and I set it aside 

$See Fischer, My Way p 140 n 22 
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mechanism upon which the agent actually acts If 1t15 the case that the 
mechanism would cause the agent to act otherwise in some possible 
world in which she was presented with a sufficient reason to do other- 
wise and 1n which the counterfactual intervener was not present, then 
the mechanism 1s properly reactive to reasons, similar tests would tell 
us whether 1t was properly responsive. The worlds which are relevant 
to these counterfactuals need not be accessible to the agent, we are 
not concerned with whether the agent can do otherwise The lesson 
of FSCs 1s that this ‘all ın’ abihty ıs 1rrelevant to moral responsibility 
What matters ıs what happens in the actual sequence—specifically, 
what are the properties of the mechanism upon which the agent 
acts—and the relevant counterfactuals give us this information 

We might profitably compare the questions Fischer asks, in order to 
identify the properties of the mechanism upon which the agent acts, 
with the kinds of questions many philosophers urge us to ask in order 
to discover whether an object possess a particular disposition Just as 
the simple conditional analysis of ‘ability’ 1s refuted by FSCs, so a sim- 
ple conditional analysis of dispositions 1s refuted by cases in which the 
disposition 1s finkish" A disposition 1s finkish (roughly) iff the cond- 
tions for eliciting the disposition are also sufficient to prevent its manı- 
festation Suppose, for instance, that a powerful sorcerer took a hking 
to a particular vase The vase might be extremely fragile, mtuinvely, 
1t would remain fragile even if the sorcerer took 1t into his head to pro- 
tect it ın the following manner were the vase to be dropped, the sor- 
cerer would cast a spell that prevented it shattering Fragility ıs a 
property that 1s constituted by the physical structure of the vase the 
nature of the bonds between the molecules of which it consists Thus, 
the vase possesses the disposition right now, as 1t sits undisturbed 
on the shelf, even though it ıs false that were ıt to fall ıt would shatter 
The sorcerer ıs a counterfactual mtervener, closely analogous to the 
neuroscientist of the FSC, and like the latter his presence enables us 
to see how dispositions and capacities are constituted by mtrinsic prop- 
erties of (respectively) objects and agents Just as the vase possesses 
the disposition to shatter, despite the fact that—due to the presence 
of the sorcerer—3it will not shatter if dropped, so the agent in an FSC 
possesses the kinds of capacities that make her morally responsible, 
though—due to the presence of the neuroscientist—she cannot exer- 
cise these capacities 

The fragility of the vase 1s constituted by the bonds between its mol- 
ecules Fragility is a property the vase possesses nght now, while ıt sits 


"CB Martin, “Dispositions and Conditionals,” The Philosophical Quarterly, xv1v 
(1994) 1-8 
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on the shelf, whether or not 1t would continue to possess that property 
were the sorcerer to cast his spell (the vase would continue to possess 
the property in a masked way 1f the spell would prevent the shattering 
while leaving the molecular structure untouched, the disposition 
would be finked, and lost, perhaps temporarily, if the spell were to al- 
ter the molecular structure?) Fragility 1s, at were, an actual sequence 
property, which the vase has nou, regardless of what might happen in 
nearby worlds We test for fragility not by asking what would happen 
m the closest world 1n which the vase was dropped, but by asking how 
it would behave in a world in which the vase was dropped and the 
sorcerer did not cast his spell We ask about that world because so 
doing 1s the best way to understand the properties the vase has ın this 
world Similarly, 1n assessing whether an agent 1s responsible for a de- 
cision or an action, we ask how the mechanism upon which she actu- 
ally acts would respond in a world ın which the agent was presented 
with sufficient reason to do otherwise and the counterfactual inter- 
vener failed to act We ask about that world because this 1s the only 
way to understand the capacities of the relevant mechanism ın thes 
world In each case, the counterfactuals are relevant not because we 
are interested ın what happens ın alternative scenarios, for the sake of 
such alternatives, but because we are interested in the properties of 
the actual sequence 

Some philosophers have hoped to analyze ‘ability’ on the lines sug- 
gested by the example of finkish dispositions They have maintained 
that agents’ abilities are constituted by a set of dispositions, and that 
the presence of the counterfactual mtervener only masks, or finks, 
these dispositions On this view, agents continue to have the ability to 
do otherwise, even in the presence of counterfactual interveners who 
would prevent them from exercising this ability? This 1s not Fischer’s 
view He holds that, at least in the relevant—all 1n—sense of ‘abihty’, 
the ability to do otherwise :s lost to agents in FSCs Nevertheless, he 
maintains that the capacities that underhe the attribution of moral 
responsibility to agents—capacities to respond to reasons—are not 
lost FSCs, like finks and masks, work to focus us on the actual proper- 
ties of agents and the mechanisms upon which they act, and these— 
preserved— capacities are what matters to moral responsibility FSCs 


3For the distinction between finks and masks, see Mark Johnston, “How to Speak of 
the Colours," Philosophical Studies, xvii (1992) 221-63 

? See Michael Smith, “A Theory of Freedom and Responsibility” and “Rational Capac- 
ities,” both m Smith, Ethics and the A Priori. Selected Essays on Moral Psychology and Meta- 
Ethics (New York Cambndge, 2004), pp 84-135 For cnticism of this approach, see 
Daniel Cohen and Toby Handfield, “Finking Frankfurt,” Philosophical Studies, CXXxv 
(2007) 363-74 
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are exotic cases, but they enable us to grasp what actually matters to 
moral responsibility in the normal case 

Agents are responsible in FSCs, then, because their actions are the 
(nondeviant) product of their normal, responsibility-ensuring, capaci- 
ties Now, obviously, this argument succeeds only 1f we are entitled to 
believe that agents 1n FSCs act on their own in the sense that the pres- 
ence of the counterfactual intervener does not alter their responsibihty- 
ensuring capacities J shall argue that there is a strong case for thunking 
that, despite appearances, counterfactual interveners affect the relevant 
capacities, even when the intervention remains counterfactual. Rather than 
arguing (with Smith) that agents in FSCs retain the ability to do other- 
wise, despite the counterfactual] intervention, I shall argue that not only 
1s this ability lost, but so ıs the capacity to respond to reasons ın the 
normal way, and that therefore the agent cannot be held responsible 
for her action 

As many people have pointed out, Frankfurt’s orginal case can be 
understood as a clever variation on an example of John Locke’s In 
Locke's thought experiment, a man ıs carried into a room while he 
1s asleep and the door 1s locked When he awakes, he finds himself in 
the company of someone “he longs to see and speak with”, as a conse- 
quence he stays in the room willingly Locke claims that we cannot 
doubt that the man stays in the room voluntarily, though “it 1s evident 
[ ] he has not freedom to be gone "? In an FSC, the agent does not 
merely lose the ability to succeed in performing an action which he 
decides not to try performing, he loses the ability even to éry to perform 
the action, and yet he seems to decide, on his own, not to try, because 
he retains the relevant, responsibulity-underlying, capacities, ın particu- 
lar the capacities to respond and to react to reasons In what follows, I 
aim to show that these capacities are lost My strategy will be to follow 
the pattern laid down by Frankfurt I will begin with an omissions case 
in which, as 1n Locke's original case, features of the situation external to 
the agent alter her capacities, then, following Frankfurt’s lead, I shall 
transfer the case inside the head of the agent The cases do not aim at 
establishing, directly, that agents’ capacities can be lost through coun- 
terfactual intervention Quite the contrary, I shall show that capacities 
can be gamed through counterfactual intervention Demonstrating this 
point matters because ıt shows that the strategy that FSCs encourage us 
to pursue, of understanding agents’ capacities by abstracting from 
counterfactual features of the context, cannot be given a principled 
rationale If it 15 true that agents can gain capacities merely by being 


V Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, II XXI 10 
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1n the presence of counterfactual interveners, then we are not entitled 
to conclude that they cannot lose them in the same way, nor are we 
entitled to claim that understanding agents’ capacities requires nothing 
more than decoding the actual sequence 


II FRANKFURT ENABLERS 


Counterfactual interveners in standard FSCs are counterfactual disablers, 
should the signal for intervention be given, they would intervene to 
prevent the agent from exercising the responsibility-underlymg capac- 
ity that might otherwise issue in a choice the intervener aims to pre- 
vent In the type of case I shall present, the counterfactual agent 1s 
an enabler If the conditions for intervention were satisfied, this inter- 
vener would act to ensure that the agent 1s able to perform an action, 
mental or physical I shall first construct a Locke-style omissions cases 
in which, due to the presence of a counterfactual intervener, an agent 
gains a capacity Then I shall proceed to transfer the case into the head 
of the agent, constructing a Frankfurt-style enabling case (FEC) 

I shall begin constructing a Locke-style omissions case by way of a 
discussion of Fischer and Ravizza’s account of responsibility for omis- 
sions !! Their treatment of omissions 1s symmetrical to their treatment 
of action cases 1n both kinds of case, they argue, we must bracket the 
presence of counterfactual interveners Nevertheless, 1n omissions 
cases we cannot ignore the context ın which the agent acts, for the 
following reason responsibility for failing to bring about a particular 
state of affairs (as opposed, merely, for failing to try to bring about 
such a state of affairs) can only be attributed when that state of affairs 
1s appropriately sensitive to the agent’s actions In the absence of such 
sensitivity, we cannot attribute responsibility for the state of affairs 
Consider, first, a case of Fischer and Ravizza’s in which an agent fails 
to be responsible for an omission due to some feature of his context 


Sharks John 1s walking along the beach when he notices a child drown- 
ing John is a good swimmer, and (psychologically and physically) capa- 
ble of rescuing the child But John chooses to ignore the child’s phght 
Unbeknownst to John, hungry sharks patrol the water, were he to at- 
tempt a rescue, he would be devoured (ud, p 125) 


Fischer and Ravizza argue that 1n this case John 1s not responsible for 
failing to rescue the child, because the state of affairs «that the child is 
rescued» is not appropriately sensitive to John’s actions Given the 
way the world 1s actually constituted, John does not exercise guidance 
control over that state of affairs, the actual sequence causal route 1s 


V Fischer and Ravizza, Responsibility and Control, pp 123-50 
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1s saved» But this seems the wrong result I see no reason to think that 
Jack ıs not responsible for omitting to save the child He had the right 
kinds of psychological and physical capacities, and he believed that 
the state of affairs was appropriately sensitive to his actions. Moreover, 
his belief was true had he tned to save the child, he would have suc- 
ceeded Due to the presence of the Frankfurt-enabler, Jack has gained 
a capacity he previously lacked the capacity to bring about (or to omit 
to bring about) the state of affairs <that the child 1s saved> 

Granted, Jack could only succeed in bring about the state of affairs 
<that the child 1s saved> with the help of the good-hearted marine 
biologist But I see no reason to think that this fact rules out his re- 
sponsibility for ıt The case seems to be an unusual case of a common 
phenomenon joint action When I engage in joint action with an- 
other person, with the aiming of bring about state of affairs S, and 
I succeed through this joint action in bringing about S, I am at least 
partially responsible for bringing about S What ıs unusual about 
Jack's case 1s that, unlike most ordinary cases of joint action, Jack ıs 
unaware that the success of his action depends upon the actions of 
others But that fact seems irrelevant to the attribution of responsibil- 
ity to him. Consider the case of George, who discovers how to turn off 
the burglar alarm of a bitter business rival, and decides to turn this fact 
to his advantage Knowing that 1f he simply leaves the alarm off all 
night, the security firm will probably discover the problem and turn 
it back on, George waits up until he sees a thief about to attempt to 
break ın Seizing his chance, George disables the alarm and the thief 
makes off with a substantial haul Clearly George 1s partially responsi- 
ble for the state of affairs <that his rival 1s robbed> But, just as clearly, 
the thief bears at least some responsibility for the same state of affairs, 
even though (unbeknownst to him) he was only able to succeed with 
George's help Moreover, if the same thief had accepted a financial 
inducement from George to rob his rival—not knowing, as before, 
that he could succeed only with George’s help—but decides, at the 
last moment, to return the money and refuse the commission, he 
might be at least a little praiseworthy for his omission (perhaps there 
are facts about his circumstances that make it very difficult for him to 
resist the inducement) Thus, there are action and omission cases in 
which a state of affairs ıs sensitive to the actions of an agent only with 
the cooperation of an enabling intervener, about whom the agent 1s 
unaware, but 1n which we would not hesitate to attribute responsibility 
for the action or omission to the agent Notce, too, that in the original 
Sharks case, John failed to be responsible due to a factor—the presence 
of the sharks—concerning which he was unaware Factors of which we 
are unaware can be relevant to our responsibility for a state of affairs, 
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when these factors would, or would probably, contribute causally to the 
obtaining or failure to obtain of that state of affairs The ignorance, in 
Sharks and in CPS 1s symmetnial, 1t would be ad hocto think that it plays 
a role in one of the cases but not the other 

CPS demonstrates, I claim, that we cannot always bracket counter- 
factual features of the environment in which an agent acts when it 
comes to assessing her responsibility It does this, I further claim, by 
showing that these—merely counterfactual—features can affect what 
capacities an agent has But as we have seen, we are entitled to the 
claim that an agent in a standard FSC is responsible for their action 
or decision only 1f we can appropriately bracket counterfactual inter- 
veners when assessing agents’ capacities If it 1s illegitimate to bracket 
counterfactual interveners in cases like CPS 1n order to assess respon- 
sibility, then there 1s a prima facie case for thinking that it 1s illegitimate 
to bracket counterfactual interveners in FSCs 

However, though the agent in CPS gains a capacity, 1t is merely a 
capacity to bring about a state of affairs An FEC like this leaves the 
agent herself untouched—or so ıt might be claamed Though CPS is 
bad news for the Fischer and Ravizza analysis of omissions cases, be- 
cause it shows that the sensitivity of external states of affairs to agents’ 
actions can be affected by counterfactual intervention, such cases 
leave the larger point—that agents’ capacities are not affected by such 
interventions—unchallenged In an FEC, just as much as an FSC, the 
agent acts on her own FSCs force us to focus on the agent—specifically, 
on the reasons-responsiveness of her action-issuing mechanisms—in 
abstraction from the context (Just as finks and masks force us to focus 
on the structure of entities in order to discover what dispositions they 
possess) Since an FEC like CPS alters only the external sensitivity of 
states of affairs to the agent's actions, they do not challenge the claim 
that responsibility depends upon the reasons-sensitivity of the mecha- 
nisms that issue in action, and that we test for this sensitivity by brack- 
eting counterfactual 1nterveners 

However, just as it proved possible to transfer Locke’s original case 
into the head of the agent, thereby (apparently) showing how internal 
abilities can be as effectively lost through counterfactual interven- 
tion as external, 1t 1s possible to construct a “Frankfurt analogue” of 
CPS, that 15, an FEC m which the enabling condition external to the 
agent in CPS 1s transferred into the brain of the agent Such an FEC 
will have the following features the mechanism upon which the agent 
acts will be constituted so that it is not moderately reasons-responsive 
m the actual sequence, because it fails either to be appropriately re- 
ceptive or to be appropriately reactive to reasons (or both), but which 
has the further feature that were the agent to satisfy some condition, 
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analogous to the signal for intervention in an FSC, it would become 

moderately reasons-responsive This might be accomplished either 

through the action of an intervener, or through some natural process 

As a consequence, the agent would have ganed a capacity the mecha- 

nism or set of mechanisms upon which she acts would have become 

either appropriately receptive or appropriately reactive to reasons 
Consider this vanation on Sharks 


Phobia Julian 1s walking along the beach when she notices a child drown- 
ing Jillian 1s a good swimmer, but she is pathologically afraid of deep 
water She 1s so constituted that her phobia would prevent her from res- 
cuing the child were she to attempt to, she would be overcome by feel- 
ings of panic Nevertheless, she 1s capable of trymg to rescue the child, 
and she knows that she is capable of trying Indeed, though she knows 
that she has the phobia, she does not know just how powerful it 1s, she 
thinks (wrongly) that she could affect the rescue Unbeknownst to Jilhan, 
a good-hearted neurosurgeon has implanted her with a chip with which 
he monitors Jillian’s neural states, and through which he can intervene if 
he desires to Should Jillian decide (on her own) to rescue the child, the 
neurosurgeon will intervene to dampen her fear, she will not panic and 
will succeed, despite her anxiety, in swimming out to the child and rescu- 
ing her 


Jillian is psychologically constituted so that the actual mechanism 
upon which she acts 15 not moderately reasons-responsive, because 
it fails to be appropriately reactive there 1s no possible world ın which 
Jilhan could bring herself to rescue the child, because in all possible 
worlds she would be overcome by panic once the water reached a cer- 
tain depth Now, suppose that Jillian decides not to rescue the child 
Is she responsible for that omission? This case seems to be closely 
analogous to CPS, and, as in that case, Fischer's injunction to hold 
the nonintervention fixed seems to yield the wrong answer Jilhan 
thinks she can save the child, and she seems to be right, despite the 
fact that the mechanism upon which she acts in the actual sequence 
1s not moderately reasons-responsive The presence of the counter- 
factual intervener has given her a capacity that she would otherwise 
have lacked 

If you doubt that Jillian has gained a capacity as a result of the pres- 
ence of the counterfactual intervener, consider this variation Jillian 1s 
psychologically constituted as before she suffers from a paralyzing 
phobia regarding deep water But the good-hearted neuroscientist 
has long taken an interest in her welfare, and regularly intervenes 
to allow her to pursue her interest ın scuba-diving Despite the anxiety 
she feels whenever she enters the water, Jilhan has been able to ex- 
plore many beautiful coral reefs and 1s a highly proficient diver Surely 
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Jilhan, as now described, ıs entirely capable of rescuing the child, and 
deserves condemnation were she to fail to ? 

Though her actual sequence mechanism 1s not moderately reasons- 
responsive, 1ts lack of reasons-responsiveness 1s irrelevant to what 
Jillian does, or fails to do It seems, then, that we can safely set aside 
the incapacities of her actual sequence mechanism, these incapacities 
are not hers Here ıs one way we might put the point Jilhan, or the 
mechanism or set of mechanisms upon which she acts, consists not 
only of the phobic machinery, which (left to 1ts own devices) would 
trigger overwhelming panic in her, but also of the overnding element 
that ensure that the panic 1s short-circuited 

Agents ın FSCs are, supposedly, responsible for what they do be- 
cause they do it on their own, in the sense that their decision or action 
1s the product of mechanisms which belong to or which constitute 
them They express their, or their mechanisms’, unhindered capaci 
ties 1n decisions or actions But we are entitled to conclude that these 
agents have their capacities intact only if we are entitled to bracket 
the counterfactual mtervener As cases like CPS and Phobia show, we 
are not so entitled In FECs agents gam capacities, due to the presence 
of a counterfactual intervener We can only properly grasp the man- 
ner in which the relevant capacities are gained by, precisely, not brack- 
eting the counterfactual mtervener The rationale for the claim that 
agents ın FSCs do not lose the relevant, responsibility-ensuring, capaci- 
ties 1s therefore undermined If we do not bracket the intervener in 
FSCs, in testing agents’ capacities, then we are led to the conclusion 
that these capacities are lost We are, therefore, not entitled to the 1n- 
tuition that agents ın FSCs are morally responsible '* 


? One possible difference between the two scenarios, which might be felt to be rel- 
evant to assessments of responsibility, 1s that in the latter case Jilhan knows that she 1s 
capable of rescuing the child, whereas in the former she merely has a justified true 
behef that she can rescue the child But, even if that 15 true, I do not see how it 15 rel- 
evant to her responsibility for her omission. Recall the case of George and the burglar 
The latter, too, merely had a justified true belief that he was able to rob George's rival, 
his belief too was only accidentally true and was therefore Gettiered But the burglar 1s 
clearly at least partially responsible for robbing George's rival 

^ Of course capacities and responsibility can dissociate an agent can be responsible 
for failing to @ even though she lacks the capacity to p, on the grounds that she can 
acquire the capacity to @ So we cannot always simply judge an agent’s responsibihty, or 
lack thereof, simply by asking whether she possesses the relevant capacities However, 
this ıs no objection to my treatment of FSCs, since it ıs the opposition—that 1s, those 
who believe that FSCs show that agents are morally responsible m FSCs despite lacking 
alternative possibilities—who are committed to holding that agents are responsible in 
these cases because they retain the responsibility-ensuring capacities Spelling out just 
when possession of capacities 15 responsibility-ensuring 15 a difficult task, fortunately, 
it is not a task that I need to engage in here 
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III FSCS AND INTERNALISM 


There are two ways to resist the conclusion argued for here, that there 
1s no principled reason for bracketing counterfactual 1nterveners 
when assessing agents’ capacities First, we might hope to identify a cat- 
egorical difference between FECs and FSCs, such that we are justified 
in treating them in different ways (bracketing counterfactual inter- 
veners in FSCs, but admitting their relevance 1n FECs) Second (and 
1n contrast to this first approach), we might hope to show that there 1s 
good reason for bracketing counterfactual intervention 1n both kinds 
of cases I confess that I am unable to think of an argument for treat- 
ing FECs and FSCs differently that does not straightforwardly beg the 
question (by holding that the relevant difference between the cases 
consists in the fact that in one a capacity is—supposedly—lost, while 
in the other a capacity 1s gained) But perhaps such an argument can 
be constructed Until it 1s forthcoming, I shall explore the second 
strategy, for there 1s a prima face plausible argument that would seem 
to justify bracketing counterfactual interveners 1n both FECs and 
FSCs an argument from mternalism about the mental 

The lesson of FSCs (as standardly interpreted) 1s, as we have seen, 
that ıt ıs agents’ actual capacities that are responsibulity-ensuring FSCs 
lead us to focus tightly on the agent and her mental mechanisms Ac- 
cepting that cases like scuba-diving Jillian could be relevant to our as- 
sessment of responsibility in FSCs requires that we accept that an 
agent’s capacities could be constituted by neural circuitry plus some 
extra-neural, indeed external, features But, the objection goes, we have 
good reason to be (locational) internalists about the mental P Just as 
dispositions like fragility are constituted by the atomic structure of 
vases or sheets of glass—and not by some world-involving structure, 
such as the ensemble vase-plus-marble-floor—so agents’ capacities 
are constituted by their neurophysiology Minds supervene on brains, 
and brains are confined to skulls Now, this kind of internalism about 
the mental gives us reason to reject the claim, intuitive though it might 
be, that Jalan can scuba-dive Jillian’s capacities, the thought goes, 
are constituted by her neurophysiology But her scuba-diving capacity, 
we are asked to accept, supervenes on the ensemble Jillian-plus- 


P Locationalinternalism 1s to be contrasted with content nternalism Content inter- 
nalists deny that content externalism, of the kind associated wth Tyler Burge and 
Hilary Putnam, is true, that 1s, they deny that mental states have contents which are 
partially constituted by features of the environment such that physically identical sub- 
jects could have beliefs with different contents Locational internahst holds that mental 
states are partially located external to the skull of the subjects whose states they are, how- 
ever they get their content 
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benevolent-neuroscientist That ensemble might be able to scuba-dive, 
or perhaps bring it about that Jilan scuba-dives, but she lacks the ability 
to scuba-dive Whatever our intuitions, 1n response to cases like scuba- 
diving Jillian, then, we should set them aside as misleading In fact, just 
as proponents of FSCs claim, capacities are constituted by features of 
the agent, and we ought always to bracket counterfactual interveners in 
testing for those capacities 

There are two ways to respond to this objection We might respond 
by constructing an FEC in which the intervention 1s internal to the 
agent Just as many FSCs involve “blockages” or other elements inter- 
nal to the skull, so FECs can be constructed ın which the counterfac- 
tual intervention, or perhaps better, the conditional intervention, 1s 
part of the neurophysiology of the agent The problem with this move 
15 that there 1s a ready response to it available to—at least some— 
proponents of FSCs They can, consistent with their internalism, hold 
that only FSCs in which the counterfactual intervention 1s external 
to the agent are relevant That 1s, they can admit that the argument 
from FECs works to undermine blockage FSCs, by showing that we are 
not entitled to bracket interventions internal to the agent But, they 
can hold, it 1s always appropriate to bracket intervennons—enabhng 
or disabling—external to the agent Hence, there are, or at least may 
be, some coherent FSCs in which agents do not lose their responsibility 
ensuring capacities, the lessons of FSCs would thus be preserved 

The second, more radical, response to locational 1nternalism about 
the mental involves confronting ıt head on That 1s, we can deny the 
mternalist claim that the mind ıs confined to the skull The view, 
known (vanously) as the extended mind hypothesis, environmentalism 
or locational externalism, according to which mind consists in the set 
of mechanisms that enable us to perform cognitive tasks, and this set of 
mechanisms includes external elements—from symbols we manipu- 
late, to marks on paper, to bit and bytes, and even other people— 
has grown ın popularity recently " On this view, mind does extend into 
the world, and, at least on one way of cashing out the extended mind 


For an FSC ın which the counterfactual intervener is internal to the agent, 
see Alfred R. Mele and David Robb, "Bbs, Magnets and Seesaws The Metaphysics of 
Frankfurt-style Cases," m David Widerker and Michael McKenna, eds » Moral Responsi- 
bility and Alternatwe Possibilities. Essays on the Importance of Alternatwe Possibilities (Aldershot, 
UK. Ashgate, 2003), pp 127-38 

"For expositions and defenses, see Andy Clark and David Chalmers, “The Extended 
Mind,” Analyses, Lvi (1998) 7—19, Clark, Natural Born Cyborgs Minds, Technologies, and 
the Future of Human Intelligence (New York Oxford, 2003), Mark Rowlands, The Body 
m Mind Understanding Cognitive Processes (New York Cambridge, 1999), and Robert A. 
Wilson, Boundanes of the Mind The Indwidual in the Fragile Sciences (New York Cam- 
bridge, 2004) 
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hypothesis, agents, or their actions, can themselves form part of the 
cognitive mechanisms of other agents 

The extended mind hypothesis 1s very controversial However, the 
radical response to the internalist clarm does not depend for its suc- 
cess upon us being able to refute internalism about the mental We 
need only to show that radical externalism deserves to be taken seri- 
ously Recall the dialectical situaton On both sides, we have strong 
and well-entrenched mtuitions the principle of alternative possibilities, 
and its entailments (including, on one plausible reading, the intuitive 
principle that ought implies can”), on the one hand, and internalism 
about the mental on the other Moreover, the cases, FSCs on the one 
hand, and FECs on the other, are themselves intuitive (that is, FSCs 
pump intuitions ın just the way their defenders claim, but FECs pump 
intuitions 1n Just the way I have outlined) Since there are strong and 
well-entrenched intuitions on both sides, the proponents of FSCs are 
not entitled to expect the appeal to the intuitiveness of internalism to 
carry much weight here If defenders of FSCs are to appeal to inter- 
nalism, they will need to buttress their case with arguments for inter- 
nalism There is a fairly substantial literature defending internalism 
to which they can appeal ? Nevertheless (I claim) this 1s not a promis- 
mg strategy the internalist arguments are weak, and internalism false 

Obviously, I cannot address the arguments for and against internal- 
ism here I suspect, however, that a full assessment of the case for FSCs 
will require properly confronting the case for internalism, for ıt may 
well be that the apparent coherence of FSCs stems from internalist 
intuitions Now, suppose the brain 1s so constituted that it 1s naturally 
a Frankfurtenabler analogue thats, that agents routinely make decr 
sions using a mechanism that 15 not appropriately reasons-responsive 
all by itself, but which, under certain conditions, concatenates with 
further mechanisms 1n such a manner as to render the entire ensem- 
ble moderately reasons-responsive On this (not unrealistic) picture, 
agents regularly act on mechanisms that, left to themselves, would 
always produce a certain output (say, giving ın to a desire of a certain 
strength) but which frequently act as part of an ensemble capable of 


8 For defense of the view that ‘ought implies can’ must be false 1f FSCs establish that 
agents can be responsible in the absence of alternative possibilities, see David Copp, 
“Ought Imphes ‘Can’, Blameworthiness, and the Principle of Alternate Possibilities,” 
1n Widerker and McKenna, eds , pp 265-99, and Fischer, “‘Ought-Imphes-Can’, Causal 
Determinism, and Moral Responsibility,” in Fischer, My Way, pp 217-22 

® The best-known defenses of internalism are those of Fred Adams and Ken Aizawa 
and of Robert Rupert See Adams and Aizawa, “The Bounds of Cognition,” Philosophical 
Psychology, xiv (2001) 43-64, and Rupert, “Challenges to the Hypothesis of Extended 
Cognition," this JOURNAL, CI, 8 (August 2004) 389—428 
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greater flexibility of output Now, were the agent to have the link be- 
tween mechanisms severed, temporarily or permanently, she might 
retain a capacity indistinguishable, phenomenologically and behav- 
1orally, from her normal capacity to act on her desires, though she 
would not be able to exercise self-control (because she would no longer 
be appropriately reasons-responsive) But there would be httle temp- 
tation to say that she was acting “in the normal way,” or that she was 
responsible for her action, even of the conditions under which the concatena- 
tion of mechanisms would normally occur failed to be satisfied «n the particular 
case The belief that she acts in the normal way in an FSC, upon which 
this case 1s modeled, 1s therefore merely an expression of the inter- 
nalst prejudice. it ıs only because the counterfactual intervention 1s 
external to the agent that we think that we can appropriately ignore 
it 1n assessing agents’ capacities, specifically their capacity to respond 
to reasons 

Human beings routinely gain capacities, including mental capaci- 
ties, by learning to manipulate external symbols, or by interfacing with 
features of their environment, including other agents FECs seem ex- 
ouc, but they are merely an unusual variation on a ubiquitous phenom- 
enon But if we gain capacities due to the presence of interveners, even 
counterfactual interveners, then why can we not lose capacities in the 
same way? If agents hike Jillan can gain in receptivity or reactivity to 
reasons, then why cannot agents like Connie, in the orginal voting 
case, lose such receptivity or reactivity? If they can, then FSCs fail to 
show that agents can be responsible even im the absence of alternative 
possibilities At the very least, I think, proponents of FSCs are not 
entitled to appeal to the intuition that agents 1n these cases act in 
the normal way They owe us an extra argument to that effect For 
the time being, FSCs should not be seen as having broken the dialec- 
tical stalemate that characterized the free will debate before they burst 
onto the scene 

NEIL LEVY 

University of Melbourne and 
University of Oxford 
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ON HAVING A POINT OF VIEW BELIEF, ACTION, AND 
EGOCENTRIC STATES* 


have all sorts of beliefs about how things are in the world Many 

of these beliefs are about how things are 1n relation to me I 

believe not only that the 43'? President of the United States 1s a 
Republican or that Philadelphia 1s east of San Francisco, but also 
that this prece of paper ıs white, that there 1s a table in front of me, 
and so on That 1s to say, my beliefs reflect a particular perspective or 
point of view This 1s a result of the fact that I arrive at my beliefs 
about the world through perception I believe that there 1s a piece of 
paper on the table because I see ıt on the table, and when I see the 
paper on the table, I see 1t from a certain perspective Having a point 
of view 1s obviously a fundamental feature of human thought and 
experience We might nevertheless wonder if this 1s just a contin- 
gent feature of the way we human beings happen to be related to the 
world our beliefs are about On the face of it, 1t seems that we can 
imagine beings who—unhke us—have a kind of perspectiveless world 
view beings who have beliefs about how things are in the world, but 
no beliefs about how things are 1n relation to them My aim in this 
paper is to suggest that this is more difficult to imagine than one 
might think, that we can no longer ascribe any thoughts or beliefs 
about the world to a creature that lacks a point of view ! 


* I have presented earlier versions of this material at University of California, Berkeley, 
New York University, University of California, Los Angeles, Bryn Mawr College, the 2002 
NEH Summer Institute on Consciousness and Intentionality, Wellesley College, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Boston University; University of Notre Dame, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign, Northwestern University, Johns Hopkins University, Temple Uni- 
versity, and Brandeis University I have benefited greatly from the feedback I received on 
these occasions J would also like to thank Bill Brewer, Andrew Brook, Jason Bridges, Tyler 
Burge, David Chalmers, Mark Greenberg, Gilbert Harman, Sean Kelly, Susanna Siegel, 
Cara Spencer, Barry Stroud, and Daniel Warren for their helpful comments and advice 

l Gareth Evans makes a related claim in Varietws of Reference (New York Oxford, 
1982) As Evans puts it, "The idea that there 1s an objective world and the 1dea that 
the subject 1s somewhere cannot be separated" (p 222) Evans 1s concerned with what ıs 
1nvolved ın thinking of one's perceptions as perceptions of an objective world. to think of 
one's perceptions in that way, according to Evans, requires that one "think of his per- 
ception of the world as being simultaneously due to his position m the world, and to the 
condition of the world at that position” (p 222) See also Evans, "Things without the 
Mind,” in Collected Papers (NewYork Oxford, 1985), pp 249-90 (orginally published in 
Zak van Straaten, ed , Philosophical Subjects Essays Presented to PF Strawson (New York 
Oxford, 1980), pp 76-119) I am interested in whether we can coherently imagine a 
subject who has no perceptual experiences—or any other mental state that represents 
the world from a point of view—at all 
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I EGOCENTRIC STATES 


Let me begin by saying something more specific about what having 
a point of view involves As I understand it, a point of view involves 
having what I will call egocentric states Egocentric states are psycho- 
logical states that represent how things are from the subject's spatio- 
temporal perspective Their contents are expressed by first person 
indexicals or by demonstratives that identify objects or locations 1n 
terms of their spatial relation to the subject The paradigm case of 
an egocentric state 1s a perceptual experience When I see a book on 
the table, I see the book and table to be in a particular location and 
orientation with respect to my body Naturally, perceptual exper- 
ences often give rise to egocentric beliefs when I see the book on 
the table, not only do I believe that there 1s a book on a table m such 
and such a room, I also believe that there 1s a book on the table in 
front of me Other egocentric states include beliefs about the loca- 
tion, position, or posture of the subject (for example, my belief that 
Iam standing up with my hands at my sides), as well as beliefs about 
which person in the world the subject 1s (for example, my belief that 
I am the person standing at such and such a location) 

According to this notion of an egocentric state, a belief that ıt 1s 
now raining 1n Massachusetts does not count as egocentric, despite 
the fact that 1t 1s expressed by the indexical, ‘now’ Temporal index- 
icals alone do not suffice to make a thought or belief count as ego- 
centric Egocentric states, as I understand them, represent objects 
from the perspective of the subject's spatiotemporal location They 
reflect the point of view of someone who 1s embedded in the world as 
one spatiotemporal object among others A disembodied mind that 
experiences the passage of time, but has no perceptual experiences 
or beliefs about where things are in relation to ıt might, in some 
sense, have a point of view, but 1t 1s much less robust than the notion 
that I wish to work with in this paper 

Not all egocentric states require a notion of a self I need to have a 
notion of a self ın order to believe, say, that I am the person standing 
at such and such a locaton But I do not necessarily require a notion 
of a self in order to have a perceptual experience of an apple on a 
table in front of me, or to believe that this apple 1s red Some phr- 
losophers might insist that all belief and experience presupposes 
a notion of the self, but even if that were true ıt would be a feature 
of thought and experience in general, not something special about 
egocentric thought and experience Sel£consciousness, then, 1s not 
a necessary condition for having egocentric states unless 1t 1s a nec- 
essary condition for having any psychological state If 1t 15 not a nec- 
essary condition, then animals that lack self-consciousness may still 
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have egocentric states to the extent that they have perceptual and 
other informational states about the locations of objects with respect 
to their bodies 

Self-consciousness 1s also not a sufficient condition for the posses- 
sion of egocentric states Egocentric States are, 1n some sense, more 
robust than the kinds of thoughts that philosophers sometimes as- 
sociate with a Cartesian ego While my belief that I am thinking about 
lunch does have an indexical element, 1t does not count as egocen- 
tric in the way that I am using the term Egocentric states represent 
the spatiotemporal world from the perspective of a subject in that 
world My belief that I am thinking about lunch involves a notion of 
myself as a subject of thought, but 1t does not involve a spatiotempo- 
ral perspective 

One final point egocentric states need not be veridical A hallu- 
cinatory experience of a table in front of me still represents the 
table egocentrically, even if ın fact no table ıs there? Along these 
lunes, a bran ın a vat could have egocentric thoughts and experi- 
ences that represent a world from the perspective of a body that 
appears to be hers 


II GLOBAL CLAIRVOYANCE 


I will argue that we cannot ascribe thoughts and behefs about the 
world to a subject who has no egocentric states This thesis 15 similar 
in some respects to Tyler Burge's clam in “Belief De Re,” that “at- 
tributing an understanding of sentences, or propositional attitudes 
at all, requires attributing de re attitudes ” For Burge, when we attnb- 
ute a de re belief to someone, we place that person in “an appropriate 
nonconceptual, contextual relation to objects the belief 1s about” 


*] am assuming here that hallucinatory experiences and veridical experiences 
can have similar representational contents This 1s an assumption that disyunctivists 
might resist According to disunctivism, subjectively indistinguishable veridical and 
hallucinatory experiences are nevertheless different kinds of mental states It 1s not 
clear to me whether this means that hallucinations cannot represent objects egocen- 
trically For a defense of disuncuvism, see John McDowell, “Cntena, Defeasibility and 
Knowledge,” 1n Meaning, Knowledge, and Reality (Cambridge Harvard, 1998), pp 369-94 
(originally published in Proceedings of the British. Academy, Lxviir (November 1982) 
455-79), or MGF Martin, "The Limits of Sel£ Awareness," Philosophical Studws, CXX 
(July 2004) 37-89 

2 Tyler Burge, “Belief De Re,” this JOURNAL, LXXIV, 6 (June 1977) 338-62, see p 348 
Another influential version of the thesis can be found in Peter Strawson, Individuals 
(London Methuen, 1959) Strawson argues that we cannot identify spatiotemporal par- 
ticulars using only descriptions, since it 1s always possible that a description will be sat- 
isfied by more than one object (p 20) Descriptive identificanon, according to Strawson, 
must therefore rest on demonstrative identification Bill Brewer defends this claim in 
Perception and Reason (New York Oxford, 1999), pp 18-48 I raise some worries about the 
argument ın “The Threat of Massive Reduplication" (manuscript) 
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(op at, p 346), 1t 15 “nonconceptual” m the sense that “the believer’s 
relation to the relevant object 1s not merely that he conceives of it 
or otherwise represents 1t" (op cit, pp 346-47) Burge says that a suffi- 
cient condition for an attitude to be de re "is for ıt to contain an index- 
ical expression used deictically” (op ct, p 347) While it may be that 
not all de re attudes are egocentric, egocentric states are paradigmatic 
cases of de re attitudes When I believe that this book 1s blue, I am 
standing in exactly the sort of “contextual relation” Burge has in mind 

Burge wants to argue against the possibility that “some organism or 
robot could be programmed to understand an indexical-free lan- 
guage, without our attributing any de reattitudes to 1t" (op cet, p 347) 
What distinguishes someone who understands a language from a 
mere symbol manipulator, according to Burge, 1s an ability “to recog- 
nize and initiate correlations between symbols and what they sym- 
bohze" (op c, p 347) For example, the speaker might pick up a 
ball when someone tells her to get a ball or say “There 1s a ball" when 
a ball ıs ın front of her (op ct, p 348) Burge argues that if a speaker 
exhibits that sort of behavior, we will naturally ascribe de ve attitudes to 
her We will conclude, for example, that she believes that someone 
wants her to fetch that ball So 1f we were not 1n a position to ascribe de 
re attitudes to a subject, we would not be in a position to ascribe any 
propositional attitudes to the subject at all 

Burge's “organism or robot” 1s similar to the Turing machine that 
Hilary Putnam considers ın the first chapter of Reason, Truth, and 
History This machine lacks “electronic eyes and ears” and has “no 
provisions ın the machine’s program [ ] for incorporating inputs 
from such sense organs, or for controlling a body "* Putnam says 


To me, 1t seems evident that we cannot and should not attribute ref 
erence to such a device It is true that the machine can discourse beau- 
tifully about, say, the scenery in New England Butit could not recognize 
an apple tree or an apple, a mountain or a cow, a field or a steeple, uf it 
were 1n front of one (ibid ) 


Our talk of apples and fields 1s mumately connected with our non-verbal 
transactions with apples and fields There are ‘language entry rules’ 
which take us from experiences of apples to such utterances as ‘I see an 
apple’, and ‘language exit rules’ which take us from decisions expressed 
in linguistic form (‘I am going to buy some apples’) to actions other 
than speaking Lacking either language entry or language exit rules, 
there 1s no reason to regard the conversation of the machine f ] as 
more than syntactic play (2bid, p 11) 


* Putnam, Reason, Truth and History (New York Cambridge, 1981), p 10 
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I do not think these considerations are adequate on their own to 
explain why egocentric states are indispensable for the possibility of 
thought Both Burge and Putnam ask us to consider an organism or 
machine for which there are no connections between the symbols 
it manipulates and objects or events in the world But one might 
think it conceivable for symbols to be connected with objects that 
are not identified egocentrically To see what I mean, try to imagine 
the following case Imagine a subject who has no egocentric states 
at all She has no perceptual experiences and no thoughts, beliefs, 
or desires that contain any demonstrative or indexical elements She 
1s nevertheless caused to have all sorts of true (nonegocentric) beliefs 
about the world through a nonperceptual mechanism This subject 
forms all of her beliefs 1n the way that a clairvoyant might come to 
believe that a particular event—say, a murder or a natural disaster— 
has occurred ? Admittedly, clairvoyants are often said to have visions 
of the events in question A clairvoyant might “see,” 1n some sense 
of the word, an image of the place where a murder victim 1s buried 
But we can also easily imagine—and perhaps have even heard of— 
clairvoyants who just find themselves with a strong (and accurate) 
conviction that something terrible has happened, the causal rela- 
tion between the conviction and the event in question 1s not medi- 
ated by visions of any kind These people are not plagued by images 
of the misfortune, they just find themselves believing that the trag- 
edy has occurred This is how we should 1magine our subject She 
has no visions or perceptual experiences, instead she just finds her- 
self with all sorts of beliefs about the world I will call this a case of 
“global clairvoyance” The purpose of the term “global” ıs to dis- 
tinguish this kind of clairvoyance from the cases we tend to hear 
about cases in which people form some beliefs through nonper- 
ceptual channels, but arrive at the bulk of their ordinary beliefs 
through perception 

We can suppose that our global clairvoyant speaks when an event 
causes her to adopt a belief, she utters a sentence that corresponds 
to the event 1n question So whenever it 15 raining 1n Massachusetts, 
for example, she utters the sentence "It 1s raining in Massachusetts," 
whenever another species of butterfly goes extinct, she utters, "An- 


ŠI am indebted here to Sydney Shoemaker's discussion of clairvoyance in Self- 
Knowledge and Self-Identty (Ithaca Cornell, 1963), pp 174-82 Shoemaker thinks that 
the ability to make “egocentnc statements” ıs what distinguishes genuine perception 
from clairvoyance (pp 175-76) The case also bears some resemblance to David Lewis's 
example of the two gods in "Attitudes De Dicto and De Se,” The Philosophical Review, 
LXXXVIII (October 1979) 513-43 
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other species of butterfly 1s now extinct,” and so on Since her ut- 
terances are reliably correlated with what 1s going on in the world, 
the global clairvoyant would be quite useful to those who cross paths 
with her 

Clearly, there are connections between the global clairvoyant’s ut- 
terances, beliefs, and the objects and events they are about, we are 
supposing, after all, that the beliefs are formed through a reliable 
causal mechanism And yet we are supposing that none of these be- 
hefs 1s egocentric The clairvoyant lacks a point of view While she has 
many truc beliefs about how things are ın the world, she has no be- 
hefs about how things are ın relation to her Nothing in Putnam's 
content externalism rules out the possibility of global clairvoyance 
The crucial point for externalists 1s that a person’s beliefs are about 
the objects and events that regularly cause them As ıt happens, we are 
caused to form beliefs through perception, as such we have a rich 
body of egocentnic states that constitute a point of view But why 
think that the way 1n which we are typically caused to form beliefs 1s 
the only possible way? Content externalism on its own seems to have 
no answer to this question 

Is there anything ın Burge's argument that would rule out the pos- 
sibility of global clairvoyance? I can think of two possible responses 
one might make on Burge’s behalf First, one might respond that while 
the global clairvoyant’s beliefs are not egocentnc, many of them are 
still 1n fact de re This would allow for the possibility that the global 
clairvoyant could have beliefs, without threatening Burge’s claim that 
de re beliefs are essential for propositional thought Our ability to 
ascribe de re beliefs to the clairvoyant will depend on whether there 1s 
“an appropriate nonconceptual, contextual relation” between her 
beliefs and the objects or events they are about One might argue that 
the relation 1s "nonconceptual" in the sense that it consists 1n more 
than the mere fact that the clairvoyant “conceives of” or “represents” 
the objects her beliefs are about she has a causal, albeit nonpercep- 
tual, connection to those objects In any case, whether the clairvoy- 
ant has de re attitudes or not, the beliefs we are interested ın are 
egocentric attitudes that reflect a particular perspective or point of 
view Even if some of the clairvoyant’s beliefs count as de re, we are still 
left with the question of whether egocentric states are required in order 
to have any thoughts about the world at all 

The second response attempts to show that the global clairvoy- 
ant, as we have imagined her, cannot possibly have any propositional 
attitudes Perhaps Burge could insist that mere causal connections 
are not enough for propositional thought In addition, a person must 
“recognize” the connections between her propositional attitudes and 
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the things they are about There is something intuitive about this 
line of thought However, much more still needs to be saad we need 
to articulate more clearly why this sort of recognition 1s required 
or, alternatively, why mere causal connections do not countas cases of 
recognition Why is a reliable capacity to form true beliefs not enough 
to count as an ability to recognize connections between those beliefs 
and the objects they are about? And 1f it ıs not enough, then why 1s 
recognition—as opposed to the reliable formation of true beliefs—a 
requirement for having propositional attitudes in the first place? 

I do think there 1s something suspect about the notion of global 
clairvoyance Burge is on to something important when he points out 
that the abilities a person must have 1n order for us to ascribe any 
propositional attitudes to her at all are the very same abilities that 
would also lead us to ascribe de re attitudes Nevertheless, we still need 
to explain why these abilities involve having the kinds of egocentric 
states that constitute a point of view In what follows, I will argue that 
if we suppose that none of the clairvoyant's mental states are ego- 
centric, her perspectiveless world-view becomes unrecognizable as a 
body of beliefs The argument begins in section 111 with the claim that 
we must be able to ascribe egocentric states to a person 1n order to 
understand her bodily movements as intentional actions I will then 
make a similar point in section Iv about the clairvoyant’s utterances 
to the extent that the clairvoyant lacks egocentric states, her utter- 
ances cannot be understood as intentional As a result, we cannot 
regard those utterances as expressions of thoughts and beliefs, her 
utterances will be more akin to the level of mercury on a ther- 
mometer than to meaningful speech In section v, we will see that 
on a reasonable understanding of what 1t 15 to be a mental state of a 
given kind, the clairvoyant’s mental states have so little in common 
with genuine thoughts and beliefs that ıt becomes difficult to think 
of them as such 


ê These issues are closely related to a debate between McDowell and Robert Brandom 
about whether the reports made by “chicken-sexers” count as observational judgments 
The chicken-sexers are supposed to have a remarkable ability to tell whether a baby 
chick 1s male or female even though to them (and to everyone else) the chicks look 
exactly alike Brandom thinks that the chicken-sexers’ ability to differentiate reliably 
between male and female chicks ıs enough for their reports to count as observations 
(provided the responses can serve as grounds for further inferences and commitments) 
McDowell, by contrast, argues that the chicken-sexers’ reports cannot count as obser- 
vations since the chicken-sexers are not responding to how things look See Brandom, 
“Non-inferentral Knowledge, Perceptual Experience, and Secondary Qualities Placing 
McDowell’s Empiricism,” in Nicholas Smith, ed , Reading McDowell On Mind and World 
(New York Routledge, 2002), pp 92-105, see pp 97-08, and McDowell's response 
(pp 279-81) 
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III. EGOCENTRIC STATES AND INTENTIONAL ACTION 


In "The Problem of the Essential Indexical," John Perry makes a 
persuasive case for the idea that we must use indexicals to char- 
acterize certain behefs that are required to give a rational explana- 
tion of a subject's bodily actions "These indexicals are essential," 
claims Perry, “in that replacement of them by other terms destroys 
the force of the explanation, or at least requires certain assumptions 
to be made to preserve 1t" (zed, p 28) To use Perry's well-known 
example, a proper explanation of why I stop and reach for the torn 
bag of sugar 1n my grocery cart must appeal to my reahzation that 
the person spilling sugar all over the aisles of the grocery store 1s 
me (iid, p 27) The explanation ceases to have any force if we 
replace ‘me’ with some nonindexical co-referring expression While 
this point 1s widely recognized, I believe that less attention has been 
paid to its full consequences for our conception of intentional ac- 
tion and thought 

Perry 1s merely trying to argue that there are some cases 1n which 
understanding why a person acts the way she does requires citing 
beliefs that can only be expressed using indexical terms But I think 
that we can extend Perry’s pomt to bodily actions generally Any 
rational explanation of a bodily action must involve the ascnption of 
egocentric beliefs How, for example, can we understand why a sub- 
Ject reaches over to her left to pick up a coffee mug unless we take her 
to believe that the mug is on her left? Naturally we must also take her 
to have particular desires or intentions presumably she would not 
have reached for her mug unless she wanted to drink from it (or put 
it m the sink, or refill it, and so on) But the ascription of desires and 
intentions alone does not suffice to explain bodily action Agents 
generally perform bodily actions so that they can effect changes in 
the environment ın order to satisfy some desire A proper explana- 
tion of such actions should therefore specify not only the desire the 
agent 1s trying to satisfy, but also where the agent takes the relevant 
objects to be located in relation to her* Otherwise, it 1s inexplicable 


"Perry, “The Problem of the Essential Indexical,” in The Problem of the Essential In- 
dexical and Other Essays (Stanford CSLI, 2000), pp 27-44 (originally published in Noûs, 
xu (March 1979) 3-21) 

* This claim may require some qualification One might object that the agent does 
not need to have beliefs about the locations of objects in relation to her, concepts such 
as this body or here could also do the same work That is to say while egocentric states 
are required to explain action, such states might not need to employ a first-person 
concept This raises large issues about first-person thought that I do not have room to 
address here (A fuller account might look at how action explanations would work if a 
subject received sensory information from—and could control the movements of— 
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why the agent moves in one direction rather than another Clearly, 
then, the subject’s egocentric states play an essential role in mak- 
ing sense of her behavior Without them, her behavior 1s 1nexplica- 
ble to us 

In “Demonstrative Thought and Psychological Explanation,” 
Christopher Peacocke appeals to similar examples to motivate what 
he calls the “Indispensability Thesis " He states the thesis as follows 


No set of attitudes gives a satisfactory psychological explanation of a 
person’s acting on a given object unless the content of those attitudes 
includes a demonstrative mode of presentation of that object (wd, 
pp 205-06) ? 


While the Indispensability Thesis 1s close to what I want to argue 
for, 1t differs 1n two respects First, Peacocke's claim 1s restricted to a 
person's actions on a particular object However, not all actions are 
actions on an object walking to the store, raising one's hand, and 
dancing are all intentional actions, but it 1s not obvious what par- 
ticular object they are actions on Second, Peacocke requires that 
the person's attitudes include a demonstrateve mode of presentation 
of the object on which the agent 1s acting An explanation of why I 
reach out to grasp a coffee mug in front of me must appeal, for 
example, to a visual experience I have of that mug im front of me ora 
belief that that mug 1s filled with hot coffee 

My thesis ıs both weaker and broader than Peacocke's thesis I am 
claiming that any adequate psychological explanation of a person's 
mtentional bodily action involves the ascription of egocentric states 
This claim ıs weaker ın the sense that ıt does not require a demon- 
strative mode of presentation of a particular object While many ego- 
centric states do contain demonstrative modes of presentations, a 
mental state does not have to contain a demonstrative presentation 
of an object 1n order to be egocentric For example, while my belief 
that there 1s a mug roughly two feet to my left does not contain a 
demonstrative mode of presentation of the mug, it nevertheless 
counts as egocentric since ıt identifies the mug in terms of its re- 


another body See, for example, Daniel Dennett, "Where Am I?" ın Braznstorms 
(Cambridge MIT, 1981), pp 310-23, or Evans, Varieties of Reference, p 221 ) In any case, 
this does not affect the larger point I want to make about the indispensability of 
egocentric states (not just states that employ a first-person concept) 

? Peacocke, “Demonstrative Thought and Psychological Explanation,” Synthese, XLIX, 
2 (November 1981) 187-217 

1 The thesis 1s taken up again 1n Peacocke, Sense and Content Experience, Thought, and 
The Relations (New York Oxford, 1983), pp 158-60 
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lation to me"! My thesis ıs broader than Peacocke’s in that 1t con- 
cerns any intentional bodily action, not merely actions on particular 
objects As such it applies to intentional actions whose descriptions 
do not make reference to any objects in the vicinity of the agent 
I have in mind actions such as raising one’s arm (I am assuming 
here that the agent 1s not raising her arm 1n order to reach some- 
thing, and so on), tapping one's toes, snapping one's fingers, danc- 
ing, and so on In performing these actions, the agent moves her 
body, but not for the sake of affecung any changes on the things 
m he: environment To explain such actions, we might not need to 
appeal to her attitudes about the objects around her Nevertheless, 
we must still assume she has an intention to move her body in a 
certain way, as well as background beliefs or experiences concern- 
ing the current position of her body 

It ıs reasonable to assume that if ıt 1s not possible to give a ratio- 
nal explanation of her behavior, we cannot understand anything she 
does as an intentional action Part of what distinguishes intentional 
actions from mere bodily movements 1s that intentional actions are 
explicable in terms of the agent’s beliefs and desires That 1s to say, 
mtentional actuons—unlike mere bodily movements—are performed 
for reasons If this understanding of intentional action 1s correct, 
then if 1t 1s not possible, even m principle, to explain why a person 
acts the way she does, 1t becomes difficult to see what she does as an 
action and not just purposeless movement on her part The imph- 
cations for the global clairvoyant should be obvious once we assume 
that the clairvoyant has no egocentnic beliefs, we no longer have the 
resources to explain why she behaves the way she does And if it 1s 
not possible to give a rational explanation of her behavior, we cannot 
understand anything she does as an intentional action ?? 


IV EGOCENTRIC STATES AND LINGUISTIC UTTERANCES 


I have concentrated so far on the clairvoyant’s bodily behavior I would 
now like to turn my attention to the clatrvoyant’s verbal behavior Not 


" Peacocke argues that beliefs containing descriptions such as “roughly two feet” can 
explain action only if one’s understanding of the length of a foot has a demonstrative 
component for example, "two feet 1s thes long” (“Demonstrate Thought and Psycho- 
logical Explanation,” pp 207-08) 

? Perhaps Peacocke could insist that such actions are actions on objects—namely, 
one's own limbs—that are presented to the agent demonstrauvely 

P In The Subjective View, Cohn McGinn claims, for similar reasons, that a subject with 
no egocentric states would be "deprived of the power to act" (New York Oxford, 1983), 
p 104 McGinn goes on, however, to deny that this explains the “meliminability” of 
indexical thought According to McGinn, “the obvious question 1s whether it 1s possible 
for a non-agent to be innocent of egocentric representations” (p 104) My aim m the 
rest of the paper is to suggest some difficulties with this possibility 
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surprisingly, the points I have been making about agency also hold 
here Verbal behavior 1s, after all, a kind of bodily behavior when a 
person speaks she moves her lips and whatever else (tongue, vocal 
chords) 1s required for the production of sound But unlike a lot of 
our bodily movements (with the exception of sign language, hand 
signals, and so on), the utterances we make often have meamngs For 
that reason, by applying what I have argued so far to the clairvoyant’s 
verbal behavior, we get some important results ıt turns out that 
we cannot take her utterances to be meaningful expressions of any 
thoughts or beliefs At best, they are merely symptoms of various states 
of affairs 

We are supposing that the clairvoyant makes utterances that are 
correlated with various events when an event causes her to adopt a 
belief, she utters a sentence that corresponds to the event 1n ques- 
tion Would we be able to make sense of her utterances as actions? 
In other words, could we see her utterances as intentional, as some- 
thing she intends to perform? I think it would be a stretch to un- 
derstand her utterances in that way Like other bodily movements, a 
person’s utterances can be understood as intentional actions only 
if we assume that she has egocentric states This point becomes clear 
if we reflect again on what 1t takes to understand something as an 
intentional action We cannot see something as an intentional action 
unless it 1s at least possible to explain why the person performs ıt To 
apply this idea to a person’s utterances, we cannot see these ut- 
terances as intentional unless ıt 1s possible to explain why she makes 
them or—to put the point another way—what the subject 1s doing in 
making those utterances What we need to see, then, 1s whether the 
clairvoyant’s lack of egocentric states prevents us from understand- 
ing what she 1s doing when she speaks There are several things peo- 
ple typically do when they make utterances They speak to umpart 
information, make promises, make requests or commands, and so on 
The examples I have listed so far all involve having some sort of 
effect on another person When I speak to impart information my 
purpose ıs generally to get someone to believe something When I 
make a request, my purpose 1s often to get someone to do something 
This 1s Just to say that, ın many cases, communication 1$ the purpose 
of speech And this involves having an effect on other people by 
means of the words we utter 

I want to argue that we cannot understand a speaker as intending 
to communicate anything unless we suppose that she has at least 
some egocentric states It 1s inexplicable how a speaker could intend 
to have an effect on a hearer by means of her utterances 1f she has 
no understanding of where the hearer 1s located with respect to the 
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source of these utterances The source of a speaker’s utterances is, 
of course, her body (more specifically, her mouth and vocal chords) 
This 15 true, at least, with face-to-face communication There are, of 
course, less direct methods of communication where the speaker may 
not know the exact location of her hearer I can talk to someone on 
the telephone without knowing exactly where she 1s But even in these 
cases, egocentric states play an essental role It 1s not clear how the 
speaker could intend to have an effect on her audience by means of 
her utterances if the speaker had no understanding of where the 
telephone receiver 1s located with respect to her own body In this 
way, communicative speech 1s more akin to other bodily actions than 
one might think Both kinds of acts involve using one's body to have 
some effect on the environment It is Just that in communication, 
what we are trying to affect in our environment 1s another person 
Moreover, the intended effect 1s often psychological we want the 
other person to believe something, to feel a particular emotion, and 
so on These differences, however, do not change the fact that we 
attempt to produce such effects by acting on our surroundings We 
make noises that we hope the other person will hear and understand 
This involves having some beliefs about where the other person 1s in 
relation to us, or perhaps—as 1n the case of telephone calls—where 
our body 1s in relation to the receiver that will carry our voice to the 
person on the other end of the line 

Since the global clairvoyant has no egocentric beliefs, she has no 
beliefs about where other people (or telecommunication devices) are 
located in relation to her body This prevents her from understanding 
how the utterances she makes could affect another person As a 
result, I think ıt 1s difficult to view her utterances as attempts on her 
part to affect anyone, and it 1s therefore puzzling how she could be 
acting intentionally when she makes those utterances I do not mean 
to insist that a speaker must have very specific beliefs about the 
physical processes by means of which communication takes place I 
do not need to understand completely how telephones work in order 
to 1ntend for my utterances into the receiver to have an effect on the 
person I am calling Nor must I have any detailed beliefs about the 
physiology of speech My point is merely that if something a person 
does ıs to count as an intentional act, the person must have at least 
some understanding, however vague, about how her action might 
accomphsh what she intends to do Otherwise there is no rational 
explanation of why the person does one thing rather than, 1, nother 
And this 1s exactly what 1s lacking 1n a person who has. "'egocentric" 
states If a person has no conception of where anyt ue in relation 
to her body, then she has no conception of how what éne dash 
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her body—whether it is moving her hmbs or her hps—affects 
anything around her In that case, it becomes quite a stretch to 
understand any of her physical or verbal behavior as an intentional 
action Intentional actions are distinguished from unintentional 
bodily movement precisely because actions are performed for rea- 
sons The global clairvoyant 1s missing the beliefs necessary for her 
tö have any such reasons 

'I have argued so far that we cannot take the clairvoyant’s utterances 
as attempts on her part to affect anyone In other words, we cannot 
view her utterances as acts of communication But perhaps one could 
object that not all intentional utterances are acts of communica- 
tion After all, people sometimes talk to themselves when no one 
else ıs around, and we would hesitate to conclude that such speech 
is unintentional Nevertheless, 1t 1s difficult to make sense of the 
clairvoyant intentionally talking to herself The clairvoyant cannot 
intentionally speak, even if ıt 1s only to herself, i£ she lacks the ın- 
tention to do so And without any egocentric states, the clairvoyant 
cannot have any such intention she cannot intend to emit sounds 
from her mouth In this way, talking to oneself 1s akin to other kinds 
of actions that we can describe without making reference to any ob- 
jects (ın this case, other people) in the agent’s environment In all 
such cases, one at least needs an intention to perform the action in 
question—and such an intention 1s irreducibly egocentric 

I have been trying to show how difficult 1t 1s to find bodily agency 
in a person who has no egocentric states This goes not only for 
bodily movements such as walking across the room or raising one’s 
hand, but also for the verbal utterances one makes In fact, my 
purpose has been to bring out the fact that speaking 1s a bodily ac- 
tivity like any other and, like other bodily actions, requires having 
some egocentric states In the absence of such states, 1t 1s inexplicable 
why the clairvoyant makes any of her utterances, and so her utter- 
ances cannot be understood as intentional acts on her part This has 
an interesting effect on how we should understand the meaning of 
the clairvoyant’s utterances We can see the effect most clearly if 
we look at Paul Grice's distinction between natural and non-natural 
meaning ^ To use one of Grice's examples when the doctor says, 
“Those spots mean measles,” she 1s using ‘mean’ ın the natural sense 
Nobody means anything by the spots It is just that the spots on the 
patient’s skin are a reliable sign that the patient has measles, there 1s a 
causal connection between the appearance of spots and the presence 
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4 Grice, “Meaning,” Philosophical Review, LXVI (July 1957) 377-88 
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of measles On the other hand, “That remark, ‘Smith couldn’t get 
on without his trouble and stnfe’, meant that Smith found his wife 
indispensable,” ıs an example of non-natural meaning What makes 
it non-natural is the fact that someone meant something by that 
remark, someone made that remark 1n order to convey that Smith 
could not get by without his wife 

Grice characterizes non-natural meaning as follows In order for 
a speaker to mean something by an utterance, he must intend to 
induce a particular belief n his audience by means of that utterance 
He must also intend for his audience to recognize that he intends to 
induce that belief by making the utterance, the audience's recogni- 
tion of his intentions 1s supposed to play a part ın inducing the belief 
in question For example, when Smith’s colleague says, “Smith couldn't 
get on without his trouble and strife,” he intends his audience to come 
to believe that Smith finds his wife indispensable, and he thinks that 
his audience will come to adopt this behef by recognizing his ın- 
tention to induce it (zd , pp 383-84) Philosophers argue about the 
adequacy of this characterization of non-natural meaning, and it 1s 
not my purpose to enter the details of that debate here But I think 
that the general idea 1s very plausible what distinguishes natural from 
non-natural meaning has to do with an intention on the part of the 
speaker To say that someone meant something by a remark 1s to 
imply, at the very least, that the person intended to make that remark 
A key difference between the man who says, “It ıs hot outside" and the 
level of mercury on the thermometer is that the remark 1s intentional 
The thermometer does not intend to do anything And we can ac- 
cept this basic point without committing ourselves to the details of 
Grice’s account 

It should now be clear that the clairvoyant’s utterances seem 
more like the level of mercury on the thermometer or the spots on 
the patient’s skin than the man’s remark about Smith and his wife 
On the assumption that there are causal regularities between the 
clairvoyant’s utterances and events in the world, we can use her re- 
marks as reliable indicators of various occurrences ın the way that 
the level of mercury in the thermometer is a reliable indicator of 
the temperature But we cannot say that she means anything by the 
remarks she makes We are barred from understanding her utter- 
ances in that way precisely because we are barred from thinking 
of them as intentional actions To mean something by a remark re- 
quires, at the very least, that one intends to make it 

I am obviously not the first to invoke the capacity to act 1n an 
account of what it takes for a speaker’s utterances to be expres- 
sions of thoughts and beliefs In particular, this discussion might 
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remind some of an old debate between Norman Malcolm and 
HH Price? about whether inanimate objects could have psycho- 
logical states Price argues that if a tree frequently makes sounds 
that resemble true sentences, and if those sentences sometimes tell 
us things about the world we did not already know, we would have 
reason to believe that 1t "was animated by an intelhgence hike [our] 
own" (ww, p 436) (The emphasis on the newness of the mfor- 
mation 1s to rule out the possibility that the utterances came from 
us ) For Price, we need not see the source of the utterances as an 
agent in any other respect, in fact, the utterances need not proceed 
from a body at all Presumably, Price would think that we have plenty 
of evidence that the global clairvoyant has thoughts The clairvoyant 
makes sounds that resemble intelligible speech, and we could use 
those utterances to find out things we did not already know 

Malcolm, by contrast, insists that “no amount of intelligible sounds 
coming from an oak tree or a kitchen table could create any prob- 
ability that it has sensations and thoughts" (op ct, p 973) What is 
missing, according to Malcolm, ıs the ability to exhibit the kind of 
behavior that would show that the tree or table “understands the 
sounds that come from it" (op ct) A tree might be able to “define” 
words (for example, ‘vixen’) ın terms of other words (for example, ‘a 
female fox’) What it cannot do is to act ın a way that suggests ıt 
can “make correct applications of the word ın question” (op cit) The 
behavior Malcolm has 1n mind involves “looking, pointing, reaching 
for and going to the nght things and not the wrong ones” (op ct) 
We determine that a child understands the word ‘blue’ when she 
points to blue things and says ‘blue’, when she reaches for blue things 
when we ask her to, and so on Since trees cannot point, fetch or 
reach for things, Malcolm says that they “cannot either pass or fail 
the tests that a child 1s put through They cannot take them” (op cit, 
p 974) In response, we might wonder why Malcolm thinks that the 
tree’s ability to utter true sentences does not count as an ability to 
“make correct applications of the word 1n question " Suppose the tree 
makes accurate statements about the color of the te that Presi- 
dent Bush 1s wearing that day Why would that not amount to an 
ability to make correct applications of words like ‘red’ and ‘blue’? 
Why must the tree ın addition have the ability to pomt to or reach for 
red and blue things? 


5 Malcolm, “Knowledge of Other Minds,” this JOURNAL, Lv, 23 (November 6, 1958) 
969-78 

16 Price, “Our Evidence for the Existence of Other Minds,” Philosophy, xxi, 52 (Oc- 
tober, 1938) 425-56 
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Malcolm relies on the assumption that the ability to exhibit cer- 
tain kinds of behawor ıs a criterion for linguistic understanding (op 
cut, pp 974-95) The connection I wish to make between agency 
and linguistic understanding 1s different and, I hope, less contro- 
versial My starting point 15 this to be the expression of a person's 
belief, an utterance must count as an intentional action A person 
must be an agent in order for the sounds she makes to have non- 
natural meaning, and this in turn requires having egocentric states 
Suppose for a moment that we could not interpret any of the sounds 
that emanate from Price’s tree as egocentric statements, and that 
the tree does nothing else to suggest that 1t has any beliefs or ex- 
periences that represent objects'egocentnecally The tree has no point 
of view In that case, there would be no rational explanation of why 
the tree 1s making those sounds and we could not see those sounds 
as intentional actions For that reason, the sounds the tree makes 
could not be expressions of thoughts and beliefs 

J agree with Malcolm that the ability to point at or reach for ob- 
jects ıs an important factor when we determine whether the sounds 
a creature makes indicate the presence of intelligence But for me, 
such abilities are important, not merely because they would show 
that the creature can correctly apply the most basic words ın its vo- 
cabulary, but because they would indicate that the creature has ego- 
centric states If someone reaches out and picks up an apple, we are 
inclined to say that she believes, or sees, that there ıs an apple in 
front of her 


V DOES THE CLAIRVOYANT HAVE BELIEFS? 


Our global clairvoyant is beginning to look quite impoverished 
Nothing she does can be understood as an action There 1s no ra- 
tional explanation for any of her bodily movements Any utterances 
she happens to make could have only natural meaning, assuming 
they have any meaning at all Even if we find causal regularities be- 
tween her utterances and events 1n the world, we cannot say that she 
means anything by her remarks In this sense, her utterances seem 
more like the readings on a thermometer than expressions of be- 
hefs Can we still hold on to the idea that the clairvoyant has beliefs? 
In light of all of the things we are barred from ascnbing to the 
clairvoyant, I think st 1s a difficult idea to maintain Whatever mental 
states we supposed she had are entirely unconnected to anything 
else about her Her beliefs are like unconnected cogs ın a system of 
gears, they have no recognizable rational role to play at all All we 
have here are mental events that are regularly caused by various 
events in the world It 1s tempting to say that these occurrences in 
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the clairvoyant’s mind are not all that different from the utterances 
that accompany them Her states have “content” in the sense that they 
indicate certain states of affairs just as her utterances have “meaning” 
in the sense that they are symptoms of the events they accompany 

Whether we still call these mental occurrences beliefs depends, of 
course, on what sorts of things we take beliefs to be Here 1s one widely 
held view about the nature of belief what it ıs to be a belief must be 
understood, at least ın part, ın terms of the rational role that beliefs 
play in a person's psychology And the role of belief ıs intimately 
connected with action Our beliefs, in conjunction with our desires, 
give us reasons for action "" This does not mean that every belief must 
bea reason for an action a person performs ın her lifetime 1n the case 
of more theoretical behefs, the connection with action may be quite 
indirect It does mean—at the very least—that a subject cannot count 
as a believer unless she 1s also a rational agent That is to say, a believer 
must be the sort of subject who has reasons for acting, even if she 
does not perform those actions on particular occasions ? Lacking 
egocentric beliefs, the clairvoyant has no such reasons, she 1s not a 
rational agent And so nothing that goes on in the clarrvoyant's head 
could help explain anything she does If this picture of belief 15 cor- 
rect, ıt will be a stretch to call the clairvoyant’s states beliefs 

I can imagine two lines of resistance to this picture of the rela- 
tion between belief and agency The first 1s to reject that idea that a 
belief ıs something that plays a particular kind of role in a person's 
rational psychology, insisting instead that each mental state has an 
intrinsic qualitative character This qualitative character makes that 
state count as a belief, desire, and so on, without reference to any 
connections the state has to anything else about the subject I do not 
have space to argue against this view here, though I can say that it 1s 
a picture of mental states that few philosophers would feel comfort- 
able embracing ” 


" See Robert Stalnaker, Inquiry (Cambridge MIT, 1984), p 19, for a helpful dis- 
cussion of this picture of mental states For somewhat different reasons, the view that 
cognition depends on action 1s also a central theme in the “embodied cognition" 
movement ın the philosophy of mind and cognitive science. See, for example, Andy 
Clark, Beng There Putting Brain, Body, and World Together Again (Cambridge MIT, 1997) 

18 Someone who suffers from total paralysis may have reasons for acting—assummg 
her perceptual faculties are intact—even though she is physically incapable of perform- 
ing the actions in question She may, for example, have a reason to reach over for the 
glass of water she sees next to her, even though she cannot in fact pick up the glass The 
clairvoyant, on the other hand, cannot even have a reason for reaching over for the glass, 
since she lacks any beliefs about where the glass 1s located with respect to her body 

P For an exception, see David Pitt, "The Phenomenology of Cognition or What Is It 
Like to Think That P?" Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LXIX, 1 (July 2004) 1-36 
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The second line of resistance 1s to accept the idea that beliefs 
must be understood in terms of the role they play ın a person's psy- 
chology, while denying that this role must involve giving reasons for 
action One alternative 1s to appeal to rational connections between 
beliefs The relevant role of belief, 1n this case, 1s not to provide reasons 
for action, but rather to enable inferenual transitions to other beliefs 
Beliefs would essentially be positions ın what Wilfrid Sellars calls the 
“space of reasons "? (The difference 1s that there need not be any 
“language-exit” moves from beliefs to bodily actions ) Let us suppose, 
then, that the clairvoyant could make inferences from one belief to 
another Perhaps she uses the information she receives through clair- 
voyance to make predictions about what will happen 1n the future, or 
perhaps she constructs scientific theories on the basis of that infor- 
mation That would be enough, on this account, for the clairvoyant’s 
mental states to count as genuine beliefs, there 1s no further need for 
those beliefs to give her reasons for acting in certain ways 

The problem with this line of thought 1s that 1t lacks the resources 
to distinguish between genuine inferential transitions between be- 
hefs and casual transitions between nonpsychological representa- 
tional states We can 1magime a more sophisticated thermometer that 
computes the heatandex by combining data about the temperature 
and humidity There is a sense ın which ıt makes “inferences” from 
one representational state to another It is roughly the same sense 
in which the spots on a pauent's skin "mean" that the pauent has 
measles just as we distinguish between natural and non-natural rep- 
resentational states, we can also distinguish between natural and non- 
natural “inferences” from one representational state to another In 
this way, the problem of distinguishing the clairvoyant's states from 
the states of a thermometer returns as the problem of distinguish- 
ing the clairvoyant’s so-called “inferences” from the merely causal 
transitions between the representational states of the thermometer 
If the transitions the clairvoyant makes play no role ın giving her 
reasons for action, are we still entitled to view them as genuine infer- 
ences? I think more needs to be said here, but I doubt that mere 
transitions between states are rich enough on their own to support 
the idea that the clairvoyant has a genuine mental life If these tran- 
sitions are not connected with reasons for action, I suspect that we 
lose the right to think of them as inferences between behefs 


% Sellars, Empmcism and the Philosophy of Mind (Cambndge Harvard, 1997), p 76 
This notion 1s developed in different ways in McDowell, Mind and World (Cambridge 
Harvard, 1996), and Brandom, Making It Explicit (Cambridge. Harvard, 1994) 
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We are now in a position to appreciate the importance of having a 
point of view on the world our beliefs are about I have tried to argue 
that if we take seriously the idea that the clairvoyant has no egocentric 
states, we are hard-pressed to understand her as having any beliefs 
at all This 1s because without such states, we cannot see any agency 
m the clairvoyant’s behavior If nothing she does can be understood 
as an intentional action, the clairvoyant’s mental states have no role 
to play in her rational psychology On one natural understanding 
of what it 1s to have a belief, 1t seems forced to think of the clairvoy- 
ant’s representational states as beliefs, as opposed to mere symptoms 
of the states of affairs in the world with which they are correlated 
She just seems too impoverished to have much of a mental lıfe Per- 
haps the global clairvoyant would be very useful as a tool for us to 
determine what ıs going on in the world We could consult her ın- 
stead of watching the evening news But however useful she may be, 
she would still be more like a thermometer than a genume person 

If externalism 1s correct, then we cannot have behefs about the 
world unless there are causal connections between at least some of 
those beliefs and the objects or events they are about But one might 
think that 1t does not matter much what kind of causal connections 
those are While we human beings happen to be caused to form be- 
hefs through perceptual channels, one might think that things could 
have been otherwise If what I have said about the global clairvoyant 
1s correct, however, then it turns out that not any cause will do Hav- 
ing any beliefs about the world at all involves having perceptual fac- 
ulties, or at the very least faculties that closely resemble perception by 
delivering information perspecuvally Such faculties would have to 
cause the subject to have the egocentric states required for inten- 
tional action Some might think that this would just be a case of 
perception, that perception 1s nothing more than a source of infor- 
mation about how things are in relation to one’s body ”! Others might 
insist that perception requires having perceptual experiences I happen 
to think that one cannot have a point of view without having 
perceptual experiences, but I will not argue for that claim here 

CHERYL K CHEN 
Harvard University 


? See, for example, David Armstrong, Materialist Theory of the Mind (New York 
Routledge, 1993), pp 208-39 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


DEONTOLOGY, INDIVIDUALISM, AND UNCERTAINTY 
A REPLY TO JACKSON AND SMITH" 


iscussions of deontological moral theones typically focus 

on the advantages and disadvantages of deontological con- 

straints, rules to the effect that some actions should not be 
performed—at least sometimes—even when performing them will 
maximize the good And, of course, the Jury 1s still out on whether 
deontological constraints can be defended 

But ın their recent paper “Absolutist Moral Theories and 
Uncertainty,” Frank Jackson and Michael Smith! emphasize not the 
general and well-known challenges to deontological constraints, but a 
more particular difficulty relating to what deontologists* should say 
about cases of uncertainty In their key example, a skier 1s about to 
cause the death of ten people by causing an avalanche Jackson and 
Smith assume that whether or not it ıs morally permissible (and pre- 
sumably also—given the possibility of sang the ten—morally re- 
quired) to kill the skier (this ıs the only way of saving the ten) 
depends, according to a typical deontological theory, on whether or 
not he intends to kill the ten If so, then he can permussibly be killed 
in self- (or other-) defense If not, then ıt 1s presumably impermissible 
to kill him, for presumably a deontological constraint forbids the 
killing of an innocent person, even ın order to save ten innocent 
people from dying ın an avalanche * 

The problem, though, 1s that you do not know for sure whether or 
not the skier intends to kill the ten. In other words, the probability— 
p—of him being innocent (that ıs, of him not intending to kill the 
ten) 1s lower than 1, but higher than 0 The typical deontological view 


* For helpful comments on a previous version, we thank Mark Schroeder 

y Jackson and Smith, "Absolutist Moral Theories and Uncertainty,” this JOURNAL, CII, 
6 (June 2006) 267-83 

2 Jackson and Smith put their challenge as a challenge not to deontology in general, 
but rather to absolutism (plausibly considered a particular instance of deontology) We 
explain why reading their challenge as a challenge to deontology in general 1s more 
interesting below, in footnote 5 

* We are not going to quibble over the details here In the context of the theory of 
self-defense, 1t 1s highly controversial whether innocent aggressors can be justifiably 
killed But nothing in Jackson and Smith's argument—or in our reply to 1t—depends 
on the details of the example of the target deontological theory 
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Jackson and Smith argue against forbids killing the skier to save the 
ten if p=1, and permits (and perhaps also requires) to kill the skier if 
p=0 But what does such a theory have to say about other values of f? 
The view according to which the constraint applies in all its force for 
any p>0 1s highly implausible, for this view entails—in practical 
circumstances, where certainty 1s almost never present—the most 
extreme form of pacifism The view according to which the constraint 
does not apply unless p=1 1s a highly implausible understanding of 
deontology, for this view 1s—in practical circumstances, where 
certainty 1s almost never preset—extensionally equivalent with typical 
forms of consequentialism (without certainty, the constraint will just 
never apply) What else, then, can the deontological view say about 
cases with intermediate f? 

This 1s, of course, already a theoretically important question But 
given that in the real world we hardly ever have certainty in such 
matters, this is also a practical problem A deontological theory that 
has nothing to say about cases with 17770 really has nothing to say 
about practically all real-life cases The severity of the problem thus 
cannot be overstated 

If you are not yet convinced, think about another example, one 
that is—unlike Jackson and Smith's skier example—entrrely practical, 
and to which we will return below The example of criminal punish- 
ment Retributvists about criminal punishment—typically if not 
always deontologists—believe that there 1s a deontological constraint 
against punishing (or “punishing”) the innocent, and so that at least 
sometimes 1t 1s wrong to “punish” an innocent person even when 
doing so promotes the good But what do such theories have to say 
about the required burden of proof in criminal trials? If we are 
to require a certainty burden of proof, we will have a highly ım- 
plausible theory of cnminal punishment, according to which punish- 
ment 1s—in practical circumstances, where certainty 1s almost never 
present—never justified If we say the deontological constraint 
against “punishing” the innocent only applies where there 1s no 
chance at all of guilt, we effectively take all content out of this de- 
ontological constraint So what should a retributivist say about the 
appropriate burden of proof in criminal trials?* 


“Here 1s one possible reply to this question "Retributivism (although not necessarily 
retribuüvists) 15 mute on how high standards of proof ought to be, ”—Jeffrey Reman 
and Ernest van der Haag, "On the Common Saying That It Is Better That Ten Guilty 
Persons Escape Than That One Innocent Suffer Pro and Con," in Ellen Frankel Paul, 
Fred D Miller, Jr, and Jeffrey Paul, eds , Crime, Culpability, and Remedy (Cambridge 
Blackwell, 1990), pp 226-48, see pp 242-43 
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I THE THRESHOLD VIEW 


Jackson and Smith consider several possible deontological replies, 
and reject them all We will not address all of them in this reply 
Rather, we are going to limit ourselves to Just what seems to us the 
initially most promising deontological attitude toward uncertainty, 
and Jackson and Smith's most interesting argument against it We do 
more to place this argument in the context of Jackson and Smith's 
paper in a footnote ? 

One of the possible solutions Jackson and Smith consider 1s the 
one they call "the threshold version of absolutism" (275) * We take 
this to be the obvious thing for the deontologist to say In the skier 
example, for instance, there 1s a certain threshold value for p, such 
that when f (the probability that the skier does not intend the deaths 
of the ten) 1s over that threshold value the deontological constraint 
applies 1n all its force, whereas when the value of f 1s below that 
threshold, the constramt does not apply at all Let us call this 
threshold value “moral certainty " Our deontologist says, then, that if 
we know to a moral certainty that the skier intends the deaths of the 
ten, 1t ıs morally permissible (and perhaps also required) to kill him 


* Throughout, Jackson and Smith make the mistake of modeling deontology (or 
absolutism—vwe return to the distinction between the two shortly) in very consequen- 
uahstfnendly ways For instance, they consider understanding deontology as (just 
about) a consequentialist theory that places infinite negative value on constraint- 
violations, or just very large finite value on such violations But this will not do, of 
course, because deontologists do not have to play the consequentialist value-game at all, 
they are, after all, deontologists 

Also, Jackson and Smith choose to argue just against absolutist moral theories— 
theones, that 1s, according to which there are some constraints it 1s never justified to 
violate But this restriction reflects a surprising—and disapporntung—choice, for hardly 
any (secular) contemporary deontologist 1s an absolutist Contemporary deontologists 
are typically “moderate deontologists,” deontologists who believe that deontological 
constraints come with thresholds, so that sometimes it 1s impermissible to violate a 
constraint 1n order to promote the good, but 1f enough good (or bad) 1s at stake, a 
constraint may justifiably be infringed By restricung their target theones to just 
absolutist theories, Jackson and Smith lose just about all initially plausible targets 
And indeed, some of Jackson and Smith's arguments do not work against moder- 
ate deontological views (ın parucular, their argument against the “Big Bad Number" 
view (273-75) essentially relies on the target view being absolutist and not moder- 
ately deontological) 

But some of what Jackson and Smith say can be abstracted from these worrying 
problems The problem mentioned in the previous section 1s, of course, a serious cause 
of concern for any deontologist, and the problem they raise for the threshold vew—the 
problem discussed throughout most of this reply—is also generalizable in this way 

5It 1s perhaps worth saying that the thresholds relevant here are different from 
the ones mentioned in footnote 5 Here these are probability-thresholds, there, they 
are thresholds regarding how much good (or bad) can justify infringing a deonto- 
logical constraint 
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1n order to save them, but if our (justified) confidence in the skier’s 
murderous intentions does not rise to the level of moral certainty, we 
ought not to kill him even to save the ten’ 

Apphed to the example of criminal punishment. The analogous 
threshold version of retributivism holds that we are only allowed to 
punish someone if we are confident to the point of moral certainty 
that she 15 guilty If our confidence level 1s lower than moral certainty, 
we should not punish, even if “punishing” promotes the good Per- 
haps the traditional burden of proof m criminal trials—beyond a 
reasonable doubt—is meant to capture something like this view 


IY JACKSON AND SMITH'S ARGUMENT AGAINST 
THE THRESHOLD VERSION 


Enter Jackson and Smith again, this time with the two-skier example 

Assume two symmetrical skiers, X and Y, each ın a position identical 
to that of the skier in the one-skier example with which we started 

each, that 1s, about to cause an avalanche that will kill ten (different) 
people And assume that we know to a moral certainty that Xintends 
the deaths of “his” ten, that we know to a moral certainty that Y 
intends the deaths of “his” ten, but—as is surely possible*—that we do 
not know to a moral certainty that both intend the deaths of the 
relevant ten It then follows from the threshold version just described 
that we should (or at least that ıt ıs permissible to) kill X, that we 
should (or at least that ıt ıs permissible to) kill Y, but that it 1s 
impermissible to kill X and Y—for we do not know to a moral cer- 
tainty that both intend to kill the (respective) ten, so the deonto- 
logical constraint against killing the innocent applies 


"The term "moral certainty” has a substantive part to play neither in Jackson and 
Smith's official statement of the problem, nor m our suggested solution All that 
matters 1s that there ıs some threshold as described ın the text We use the term “moral 
certainty" only to simplify the wording later on But note that Jackson and Smith seem 
to be using itin a way that renders true the judgment that 1t 1s morally permissible to kill 
the skier whenever we lack moral certainty that he 1s innocent (that 1s, that he does 
not intend to kill the ten) We, on the other hand, use it to render true the inverse 
judgment namely, that it ıs morally impermissible to kill the skier unless we know to a 
moral certainty that he intends to kill the ten We think that our use of the term 1s more 
in line with commonsensical intuitions as well as deontological tradition And seeing 
that nothing hinges on this pomt here—both Jackson and Smith's argument and our 
reply can be stated without using the term “moral certainty” at all—there can be no 
objection to this choice of words on our part 

* Suppose that moral certainty lies at a probability of 95% And assume that the 
probability of X being mnocent (that 1s, not intending the death of the ten) 1s 4%, and 
that the probability of Y being innocent is 4% The probability that at least one of them 
1s Innocent is then roughly 8% (1-(96* 96) In such a case, we know to a moral 
certainty that Xintends the death of the ten, we know to a moral certainty that so does 
Y, and we do not know to a moral certainty that both do 
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So the threshold version violates, at the very least, Agglomeration— 
the requirement that if one ought to ® and one ought to Y then one 
ought to (®-and-) And as if this ıs not bad enough, the threshold 
version may be committed here to a highly 1mplausible moral dı- 
lemma For there 1s no way in which a conscientious agent can both, 
say, shoot X, shoot Y, and avoid shooting-Xand-Y So the threshold 
version has highly umplausible implications, and should therefore 
be rejected 


IIl. A WAY OUT 


In order to explain our way out, ıt may be useful to start with a simple 
example Assume, then, a deontological theory according to which all 
and only deontological constraints are grounded in nghts of m- 
dividuals According to such a deontological theory, for 1nstance, the 
deontological constraint against killing innocent people 1s grounded 
in the right innocent people have not to be killed And in order to 
avoid the accusation of having nothing to say 1n the real world, where 
17570, assume a threshold version of such a deontological theory, so 
that we are not allowed to kill a person (even in order to maximize the 
good) if we do not know to a moral certainty that she 1s hable to lethal 
sel£ defense (because, for instance, impermissibly attacking others) 
How will such a deontological theory fare in the face of Jackson and 
Smith's two-skier example? Unproblematically, ıt seems to us Xhas a 
nght not to be killed when innocent, but we know to a moral certainty 
that he intends to kill the ten, and so ıt 15 permissible—indeed, given 
the other features of the example, probably morally required—to 
shoot X. Similarly for Y How about shooting-Xand-Y? Well, Xand- 
Y—presumably the mereological sum of X and Y—s not a nght- 
bearing creature (perhaps rights can be had by entities other than 
individual persons, like maybe a family, or a nation, but surely to 
attribute a right to a mereological sum of persons 1s a category mus- 
take) So there 1s no deontological constraint that directly requires 
that we not shoot Xand-Y So the question whether we know to a 
moral certainty that both intend the deaths of their respective ten 1s 
simply morally irrelevant Of course, there 1s no harm in aggregating 
duties If we ought to shoot X, and we ought to shoot Y, then we ought 
in this case to shoot X and Y, and if we want, we can put this point 
by saying that we ought to perform the complex action of shooung- 
Xand-Y But this way of putting things should not stop us from 
seeing that this complex action 1s normatively epiphenomenal Its 
normative status 1s completely determined by the normative status of 
the more simple actions of which ıt ıs composed So according to the 
kind of theory sketched here, ın the two-skier example we ought to 
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shoot X, and we ought to shoot Y, and (ın a normatively epiphe- 
nomenal sense) we ought to shoot Xand-Y, and this result 1s not 
problematic, even though we do not know to moral certainty that 
both X and Y are attempting murder 

Or consider a sort-of-contractualist deontological moral theory, 
according to which an action 15 impermissible (under a deontological 
constraint) 1ff someone can reasonably object to its performance ° 
According to such a view, so long as we know to a moral certainty that 
X intends the deaths of the ten, X cannot reasonably object to us 
shooting him, and so we are allowed to shoot him Similarly, of 
course, for Y How about shooting Xand-Y? Well, we know that X 
cannot reasonably object to us so acting, and the same goes for Y 
Who else could object? If Xand-Y were a morally significant entity, 
perhaps Xand-Y could object But, of course, X-and-Y 1s not a morally 
significant entity So no one can reasonably object to the action of us 
shooting Xand-Y And again, this 1s simply because shooting Xand-Y 
1s normatively epiphenomenal on the actions of shooting X and of 
shootng Y 

What these examples show, we think, ıs that Jackson and Smith's 
argument can be rejected ın the following way The normative status 
of the complex action shooting-Xand-Y 1s completely determined 
by the normative status of the more basic actions shooting-X and 
shooting-Y Though we can talk about the complex action as well, it 
1s normatively eprphenomenal, and so no deontological constraint 
applies to it, and so the question of uncertainty at this level does not 
even arise When we shoot both, there 15 no particular person whom 
we kill while lacking moral certainty of his murderous intentions ” 
And this 15 sufficient to show that our action does not violate the 
relevant deontological constraint 


? This 1s very loosely based on TM Scanlon's contractualism See Scanlon, What We 
Owe to Each Other (Cambridge Harvard, 1998) 

1 This point is an analogue of the much-discussed issue of aggregation in Scanlon’s 
theory In that theory one can only reasonably reject principles on individualist 
grounds See, for instance, Sophia Reibetanz, “Contractualism and Aggregation," Ethics, 
cvi (1998) 296-311, F M Kamm, "Aggregation and Two Moral Methods," Utilitas, 
xvir (2005) 1-23 

!! At one point Jackson and Smith put therr target theory thus 


R” “itis absolutely forbidden to form the intention to kill someone you believe 
with degree of belief p* or above to be innocent” (280) 


But, contrary to their suggestion, and in line with the thought in the text, R” ıs not 
exposed to the two-skier problem If a potential shooter follows R” in the two-skiers 
case, there 1s no particular someone whom she believes sufficiently confidently to 
be innocent Of course, she 1s sufficiently confident that at least one of Xand-Y 1s 
innocent But this ıs not m violation of R”, as Xand-Y s not a “someone " 
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Jackson and Smith consider and quickly reject something hike this 
suggestion (278) They say that the threshold version cannot deal 
with the two-skier example by saying that only the status of each 
action counts, because then whether or not we are allowed to shoot 
Xand-Y will depend on whether we are using two bullets (one for 
X and one for Y, 1n which case each shooung 1s allowed, and so so 
is the complex action) or just one powerful bullet to kill both (in 
which case this 1s the basic action, and it ıs wrong, because it vio- 
lates a deontological constraint) It 1s important to notice that this 
reply does not apply to the line of thought sketched earlier We do 
not claim that what matters 1s the number of actions performed 
We claim, rather, that what matters is the nature and grounds of 
the relevant deontological constramt Under the assumption (of 
which more shortly) that the relevant deontological constraint has 
something to do with X’s moral status, or with Y’s moral status, and 
that the mereological sum Xand-Y has no similar moral status, our 
solution holds So what do we say about the one-powerful-bullet-for- 
both-skiers example? Jackson and Smith are mght ın insisting that 
there cannot be a morally significant difference between killing both 
Xand Y with one bullet and killing both, each with his own bullet 
And we already know that we are allowed to kill both with two bullets 
(because we are allowed to kill each, and because there 1s no entity 
Xand-Y which 1s a right-bearer, or can object to actions, or some 
such) So it 1s also morally permissible to kill both with one powerful 
bullet This action ıs permissible, because ıt does not violate any 
deontological constraint there 1s no one person whom we kill even 
though we lack moral certainty of his mtending to kill others 

The thing to say, then, about the two-skier example 1s that—at least 
for what are arguably the most plausible deontological theories 
(more on this restriction shortly)—what matters are actions towards 
X and towards Y So long as there 1s no one person whom we kill 
when lacking moral certainty that they intend the deaths of the ten, 
the probability that at least one of the relevant group of persons 1s 
innocent is not relevant to the applicability of the relevant deonto- 
logical constraint ” 


? Jackson and Smith (276-77, fn 10) draw an interesting analogy between their 
problem for deontology and one version of the lottery paradox In this version, 
a threshold view of (perhaps justified) belief 1s seen not to be able to adequately deal 
with a case of a conjunction of many propositions, each above the threshold, the 
conjunction itself can still be below ıt And then a threshold view of (justified) belief 
arguably leads to inconsistency 

Interestingly, we do not think that an analogous reply to the one in the text works 
for the case of belief For the reply in the text relies on the fact that not any conjunction 
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IV INTENDING AND FORESEEING 


But how can this be so? Isn't it still true that on our suggested way out 
your action—say, shooting X and Y with one powerful bullet—will 
amount to an intentional killing of someone whose innocence is not 
ruled out to a moral certainty? And isn't this precisely what the 
deontological constraint was supposed to rule impermissible? 

To see this worry more clearly, think of criminal punishment again 
Our suggested solution, when applied to the criminal punishment 
case, reads something like this If we "punish" an innocent person (or 
one 1n whose guilt we lack moral certainty), this person 1s entitled to 
complain, to object to us doing so, her right has been violated. But if 
we make sure never to punish someone unless we know to a moral 
certainty that they are guilty, no one 1s entitled to complain on ac- 
count of us not knowing to a moral certainty that all those we consider 
punishing are guilty The moral permussibihty of the general punitive 
policy 1s just the by-product of the moral permissibility of each of its 
(normatively significant) components 

But this, of course, raises the following worry Suppose that beyond- 
a-reasonable-doubt denotes moral certainty, the threshold distin- 
guishing between where the deontological constraint applies in all its 
normative force and where 1t does not Then the policy of punishing 
people when their guilt has been proved beyond a reasonable doubt 
is—according to our analysis here—morally permissible But with 
sufficiently many criminal trials, this policy 1s virtually bound to lead 
to the “punishment” of innocents Indeed, the only way to avoid such 
Cases 1s, 1t seems, to avoid punishing altogether But if we do punish— 
say, after proving guilt beyond a reasonable doubt—the situation 
15 not merely the analogue of the two-skier example, where we lack 
moral certainty that they are both guilty Rather, in the criminal 
punishment case we know—to a moral certainty, easily—that we will 
punish some innocent people But then how can our suggested way 
out possibly work in the criminal punishment case? Surely, if we know 
that a criminal punishment policy will lead to the punishment of the 
innocent, and if there 1s a deontological constraint against punishing 
the innocent, we should not endorse this policy? 





of normatively significant factors or classifications 1s itself an independently normatively 
significant factor or classification (shooung-X is normatively significant, shooting-Y 
also 1s, shooting-Xand-Y 1s not, except insofar as some significance follows from the 
simple actions of which it 1s composed) But precisely this clam does not work for 
beliefs The conjunction of any two propositions 1s itself a proposition, and one about 
which we can most sensibly ask whether we should believe it 
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We suggest that the deontologist rely here on the distinction be- 
tween intending and foreseemg (or on some closely related distinc- 
tion) Ifwe decide to punish someone we know to be innocent (or just 
don’t know to a moral certainty that she 1s guilty), we entend her 
“punishment” (say, as a means for deterrence) And so we violate the 
relevant deontological constramt But if we adopt a policy that—we 
know—will result ın the punishment of innocents, their punishment 
1s not intended but merely foreseen 

To see how this helps, think of other deontological constraints 
Deontologists who believe in a constraint against harming people 
typically do not believe 1n a constraint against acting 1n ways that 
foreseeably harm people Of course, that an action foreseeably harms 
someone 1s a morally relevant feature of that action, but it does 
not render it a violation of a deontological constraint against harm- 
mg people as usually understood To be a violation, the action has to 
intentionally harm someone Similarly, then, for the case of punish- 
ment The fact that implementing just about any criminal punish- 
ment policy foreseeably leads to the punishing of innocents 1s morally 
relevant But this alone does not suffice for a violation of the con- 
straint against punishing the innocent What would be necessary for 
this 1s a case of intentionally punishing an innocent person But 
unplementing a criminal punishment policy that 1s bound to lead to 
the punishment of some innocents does not amount to mtentionally 
punishing an innocent person (certainly not so long as we require 
proof to a moral certainty—beyond a reasonable doubt—of guilt as a 
precondition for punishment) ? 

Getung back to the question at the beginning of this section, then 
that you cannot rule out to a moral certainty that your action in the 
two-skier case (shooting both with one bullet) will amount to an 1n- 
tentional killing of an innocent person 1s something you foresee, not 
something you intend The deontological constraint does not apply “* 


I For the suggestion that it ıs a crucial part of justifying punishment that the 
foreseen cases of punishing innocents are merely foreseen and not intended, see Alan 
Wertheimer, “Punishing the Innocent—Unintentionally," Inquiry, xx (1977) 45-65, at 
53-54 

^ There 1s nothing unique here in treating intentions as themselves foreseen and not 
intended Discussions of the paradox of deontology and related issues often invoke 
scenarios where you foresee that (intentional) violations of a deontological constraint 
will follow your refusing to violate 1t now 

We cannot discuss here 1n full some possible complications For instance, perhaps 
the deontologist can help herself to the distinction between an ex-ante and an ex-post 
perspective on things In terms of an entitlement to complain, in the punishment 
example no one is entitled to complain ex-ante, though of course the innocent per- 
son who 1s wrongly punished (despite proof beyond reasonable doubt) 1s entitled to 
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Of course, the moral significance of the intending-foreseeing dıs- 
tinction ıs neither uncontroversial nor unproblematic * But there 1s 
good reason to believe that any deontological theory needs some- 
thing like this distinction anyway, even regardless of its attitude 
towards uncertainty " So by relying on this distinction here the 
deontologist does not lose any further points " If, in other words, you 
do not believe the intending-foreseeing distinction can be defended 
conceptually and normatively, most likely you were not a deontologist 
even before reading Jackson and Smith 


V HOW GENERAL IS OUR WAY OUT? 


So this 1s how we suggest to save the threshold version of the 
deontological theory from Jackson and Smith’s argument The things 
that really count are the violations of individual constraints, or the 
violations of individual nghts, and while aggregative and future viola- 
tions are foreseeable, they are not intended, and so do not already 
constitute a violation now © 

But it ıs important to note that this way out does not apply to 
all deontological constraints, and so nor is it available to all deonto- 
logical theories The second part of this way out—relying on the 
intending-foreseeing distinction, or on some distinction very close to 
it—does seem to be one all deontologists can help themselves to 


complain ex-post Armed with this distinction, perhaps the deontologist no longer 
needs also the intending-foreseeing distinction to get the desired results here Never- 
theless, we use the intendmg-foreseeing distinction in the text, for the followng 
reasons First, though some other distinction may do the work here, it seems like there 
are going to be cases where nothing but the intending-foreseeing distinction will do 
(Consider, for mstance, the disunction between someone employing a criminal justice 
policy merely foreseemg the conviction of some innocents as a side-effect, with some- 
one intending such wrong conviction as a means for making the system more efficient ) 
Second, as we say in the text, the mtending-foreseeing distinction (or some distinction 
very close to 1t) 15 one deontologists probably need anyway, regardless of the discussion 
of uncertainty And third, we suspect that the ex-ante-ex-post distinction derives its 
normative weight—if it has such normative weight—from something very much like the 
intending-foreseeing distinction 

5 For discussion and references, see David Enoch, “Intending, Foreseeing and the 
State,” Legal Theory, xiu (2007) 69-99 

1 Thid , see the appendix 

" Jackson and Smith consider intentions in the context of an attempt to amend the 
target theory by saying that what ıs morally forbidden 1s not in the first place actions but 
rather intentions They rightly reject such a way of attempung to deal with uncertainty 
But their reasons for doing so do not apply to the way intentions are used 1n the text 
here (as a part of employing the intending-foreseeing distinction) 

? And notice that this me of defense applies to absolutist theones—those Jackson and 
Smith explicitly argue against—just as it does to more reasonable deontological theones 
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(again, not because such distinctions are unproblematic, but rather 
because deontologists need them anyway) But the first part of this 
defense 1s not as universally available Let us elaborate 

What our solution relies on 1s the assumption that the relevant 
deontological constraints are grounded in individualistic patient- 
based considerations In other words, we assumed—as ıs most clear ın 
the examples of deontological theories we used ın section mm—that 
the relevant deontological constramts are grounded in thoughts 
about what individual people are enütled not to have done to them 
Without this assumption, we no longer have a way of establishing our 
main claim in reply to Jackson and Smith, namely that—in the two- 
skier example—what 1s of moral significance are only the actions 
against each skier, not the complex action against both But not all 
deontological theories offer this kind of support for their deonto- 
logical constraints Think, for example, about a deontological theory 
according to which we ought not to lie (even to promote the good) 
And assume that the rationale offered for this constraint has nothing 
to do with the rights or interests of the one lied to, but rather with the 
wholeness of the soul of the potential har Now construct an analogue 
of the two-skier example Say, Iam pretty sure of two statements Xand 
Y that they are true, about each, I am confident to a moral certainty 
that they are true, but about their conjunction I am not Am I allowed 
to assert these statements? Here too, as in Jackson and Smith's ong- 
inal example, it seems like ıt 1s permissible to make statement X, ıt 
1s permissible to make statement Y, but 1t ıs impermissible to make 
both But now our line of defense no longer applies If the rationale 
of the constraint against lying has nothing to do with the one lied to, 
then the statement X-and-Y ıs a perfectly legitimate candidate for 
moral relevance, and the moral theory has to give an independent 
answer as to the permussibulity of stating ıt 

Or consider a patient-based view that nevertheless allows for un- 
problematic aggregation According to one example of such a view, if 
you impose a 0 5 risk on me of being (unjustifiably) killed, I have, as it 
were, half a reasonable objection at hand, and if there are two people 
in my situation, then together we have a full reasonable objection, 
and so the relevant action 1s wrong According to such a view It 15 quite 
possible that X-and-Y have available to them together a reasonable 
objection that neither has on his own, and then it ıs no longer true 
that the moral status of shooting-Xand-Y ıs normatively epiphe- 
nomenal, and then our way out fails, and this deontological theory 1s 
agam vulnerable to Jackson and Smith's argument. So ın order to 
take advantage of our reply to Jackson and Smith the deontological 
theory has to be not only patient-based, but also individualistic, that 
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15, 1t must disallow the kind of aggregation above And notice that 
the kind of aggregation 1t must rule out 1s subtly different from the 
kind of aggregation more commonly discussed The issue of aggre- 
gation 1s usually brought up when there 1s no uncertainty, but rather 
(certain) relatively small harms to a number of individuals, and the 
question 1s how to weigh this agaist a (certain) significantly greater 
harm to one individual In our case, though, the aggregation 1s of 
probabilities, or of expected harm ? So there 1s room in logical space 
for a view that rules out aggregation in the more common sense, but 
allows for the aggregation of probabilities ın the specified way Such a 
view too, however, cannot utilize our solution to the problem raised 
by Jackson and Smith (and 1s arguably implausible anyway”) 

Let us not overstate this point For our solution to apply, ıt 1s not 
necessary to assume any specific deontological theory What 1s re- 
quired, though, 1s that the relevant deontological theory be one that 
grounds constraints in individual patients (for instance, ın what nights 
people have, or in what they are—indiidually—entutled to object to, 
or something of this sort) 

So Jackson and Smith's argument retains its force against some 
possible deontological theories (at least, our argument ın this paper 
doesn’t show otherwise) But individualistic patient-based deonto- 
logical theories are off the hook And seeing that these are arguably 
the more plausible deontological theories anyway, this result 1s not 
without interest Indeed, Jackson and Smith's argument can be 
seen—given our reply—as an argument for the claim that 1f you are 
going to be a threshold-deontologist, the deontological constraints 
you believe in had better be grounded in patient-based, 1ndividual- 
istic considerations 


? We want to—and think we can—remain silent on the following interesting ques- 
uon Is what ıs important here the number of individuals whose rights (say) are 
violated, or the number of rights violated? Assume a constraint against lying If what 
1s Important here 1s the number of people whose nghts are violated, then if I con- 
template telling two distinct hes—L; and La—to the same person, the category Ly- 
and-Lg is a relevant category (the person hed to can complain about each he, but also 
about both) If what matters ıs the number of violations, then each of L; and Lg 1s 
a violation, and L;-and-Lo 1s epiphenomenal Different deontological theories are 
going to answer this question differently, and their answer will determine whether 
they can be defended against Jackson and Smuth's argument by employing the 
defense 1n the text 

? ff all that matters 1s expected value (see some discussion 1n the final section, 
below), then the two kinds of aggregation are effectively one 

* On such a view, for instance, and given plausible background assumptions, 
a deontological constraint against punishment would entail that no criminal pun- 
ishment system (bound as it 1s to lead to the punishment of some innocents) 1s 
morally permissible 
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VI REMAINING PROBLEMS 


With regard to a wide range of deontological theories, then, a thresh- 
old version of the view can satisfactorily deal with Jackson and Smith's 
argument But the problem raised ın Jackson and Smith's paper can 
be seen as a particular instance of the following family of problems 
How should moral theones—deontological or otherwise—deal with 
uncertainty? We hope to have more to say about this wider issue on 
other occasions Here, though, we wish to conclude by hinting at 
some of these related problems 

One rather predictable difficulty—one anticipated and set aside by 
Jackson and Smith (276)—1s another problem for threshold views It 
is the problem of finding a non-arbitrary way of placing the relevant 
threshold But we are not convinced this 15 a genuine problem, and a 
special one ın this context (rather than an instance of the most 
general problem of vagueness), and so let us not say anything more 
about it here 

But consider another problem Jackson and Smith's paper deals 
with uncertainty about the nature of one's action or its results But 
what 1f our ignorance runs deeper than mere uncertainty? What 
should we say of cases 1n which one of the things we do not know 1s 
the very distribution of probabilities over the relevant possibilities??? 
Perhaps we can often deal with uncertainty by estimating the expected 
value of possible actions But what can we do when—because of such 
deeper ignorance—we cannot even estimate expected values?” 

And what should we say if the ignorance involved 1s not of the 
relevant (nonmoral) facts (like whether the skier intends to kill the 
ten) but rather of moral facts? Suppose I know that the skier 1s ın fact 
an innocent aggressor And suppose that—having read much of the 
literature on selfdefense—I am just not sure whether killing an 
1nnocent aggressor 1s morally permissible How should a moral theory 
deal with this kind of uncertainty? On the one hand, both in this 


?' There are well-known reasons to think that not all cases of such deeper ignorance 
are somehow reducible to cases of usual probabilistic uncertainty See, for instance, 
Donald A Gilles, Philosophical Theones of Probabihty (New York Routledge, 2000), 
pp 37-49 

? Notice that this is a problem for consequentalists as well as for deontologists This 
ıs an Important point, because the problem Jackson and Smith focus on is not, of 
course, a problem for consequentialism at all, and so one may get the impression that 
consequentialism faces no serious difficulties in dealing with uncertainty The point in 
the text shows that this 1s not so 

” For some discussion, see Ted Lockhart, Moral Uncertamty and Its Consequences 
(New York Oxford, 2000), Jacob Ross, “Rejecting Ethical Deflationism,” Ethics, CXVI 
(2006) 742-68 For a discussion of this point in the context of a discussion of moral 
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case and ın the skier case I end up not knowing for sure whether or 
not I should kill the skier On the other hand, there does seem to be a 
morally relevant difference between factual and moral ignorance or 
uncertainty But what 1s 1t? 
Return now to nonsophisticated, probabilistically quantifiable 
uncertainty about nonmoral facts Is ıt really plausible to say that 
only expected value counts? In Trolley, you have to decide whether to 
divert a runaway trolley from a track on which 1t ıs about to kill five, to 
another on which it will kill one In Trolley*, the situation 1s similar, 
except the trolley, 1f not diverted, 1s expected with probability of 0 5 to 
kill ten (and with probability of 0 5 not to kill anyone) In Trolley**, 
the undiverted trolley will for sure kill 5, but 1f diverted ıt will kill 10 
with probability of 0 1 (and will kill no one at all with probability of 
9) In Trolley***, there are 5 on the original track, but on the other 
track there are 10, each with an independent probability of 0 1 of 
dying if the trolley 1s diverted onto that track If only expected value 
counts in cases of uncertainty, there is no morally relevant difference 
between Trolley, Trolley*, Trolley**, Trolley***, and numerous 
other probabilistic versions of Trolley But ıs this a plausible claim? 
So it ıs not at all clear how moral theonies—deontological and 
consequentialist alike—should take uncertainty into account This 
topic deserves much more research than it has hitherto received 
The fact that Jackson and Smith's argument against deontology can 
be dealt with does not take anything away from the importance of 
drawing the attention of moral philosophers to this interesting host 
of issues 
RON ABOODI 
ADI BORER 
DAVID ENOCH 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 





responsibility and blameworthiness, see also Gideon Rosen, "Culpability and Igno- 
rance,” Proceedings of the Arstotelzan Society, cix (2003) 61-84, Alexander A Guerrero, 
“Don’t Know, Don’t Kill Moral Ignorance, Culpability, and Caution,” Philosophical 
Studies, cxxxv1 (2007) 59-97 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
MORAL ABSOLUTISM DEFENDED* 


theones ! A moral absolutist holds that all actions of some kind 
are, without exception, morally prohibited In Jackson and 
Smith's view, moral absolutism runs aground when there is uncer- 
tainty whether an action 1s of the prohibited kind Taking as repre- 
sentative the absolutist view that intentionally killing an innocent 
person 1s morally prohibited, Jackson and Smith raise a problem case 


F rank Jackson and Michael Smith argue against absolutist moral 


A skier 15 heading in a direction you know for sure will trigger an 
avalanche that will kill ten people You know the only way to save the 
ten people is for you to shoot him The probability that the skier intends 
to trigger the avalanche and Kil the ten people is 1—p (271) 


What ought you to do? This question challenges the absolutist to ex- 
plain how your uncertainty about the skier’s intentions affects what 
you ought to do Jackson and Smith reject every absolutist answer 
they can think of, however, as I will argue, they have no good reason 
to reject the following obvious answer if your degree of behef that 
the skier 1s innocent 1s greater than some threshold 1, you ought to 
not shoot the skier If your degree of belief that the skier is innocent 
1s less than or equal to £, you ought to shoot the skier, thereby saving 
the lives of the ten people 

Jackson and Smith argue that a moral absolutist cannot accept such 
a threshold Their mam complaint relies on a more complicated ex- 
ample Skier X1s threatening 10 people, as before But now another 
skier, ¥ ıs threatening a different group of 10 people Your degree of 
belief that at least one of X and Y 1s innocent ıs above the threshold 
Your degree of behef that X 1s innocent ıs below the threshold Your 
degree of belief that Y 1s innocent ıs below the threshold You have 
four possible courses of action shoot both X and Y, shoot X but not 
Y, shoot Y but not X, or shoot neither 


* Thanks to Jrwei C1, Chad Hansen, Joe Lau, Wiliam Haines, Michael Martin, 
Timothy O'Leary, Frank Jackson, and an audience at Hong Kong University The 
author acknowledges support for this research from grant 20062159005 from the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong Seed Funding Programme for Basic Research 

‘Jackson and Smith, “Absolutist Moral Theories and Uncertainty," this JOURNAL, 
cir, 6 (June 2006) 267-83 
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According to Jackson and Smith, this case poses a serious difficulty 
for the threshold absolutist because, they claim, each course of action 
1s such that in doing it you fail to do everything you ought to do If 
you shoot X and do not shoot Y you fail to do something you ought 
to do—for you ought to shoot Y because your degree of behef that Y 
1s innocent 1s below the threshold If you shoot Yand do not shoot X 
you fail to do something you ought to do—for you ought to shoot X 
because your degree of belief that X 1s innocent ıs below the thresh- 
old Similarly, 1f you shoot neither you fail to do two things you ought 
to do (shoot X, and shoot Y) And if you shoot both you do some- 
thing you ought not to do, because your degree of belief that at least 
one 1s innocent 1s above the threshold 

There ıs no difficulty here for the threshold absolutist The thresh- 
old absolutist should not accept that whatever you do in this situation 
you fail to do everything you ought to do The absolutist can agree 
that shooting both 1s morally prohibited You ought not to shoot both 
because your degree of belief that at least one 1s innocent 1s too 
high Beyond that, the threshold view remains silent, none of the 
other three actions violate the prohibition against intentionally kill- 
ing an innocent person But what ought you to do? Various ways to 
answer are open to the threshold absolutist For example, one simple 
proposal 1s that you ought to choose, from the remaining three ac- 
tions, an action which maximizes expected value Then, 1f shooting 
Y but not X has expected value at least as high as any of these avail- 
able actions, by shooting Y but not X you have done what you ought 
to do There 1s nothing else that you ought to do 

Jackson and Smith disagree They think that the absolutist must ac- 
cept that if you shoot Y but not X, you fail to do something that you 
ought to do The thought is that since your degree of belief that X 1s 
innocent 1s below the threshold, you ought to shoot X Indeed, say 
Jackson and Smith, “you ought to shoot X endependently of whether 
or not you shoot Y” (278) However, Jackson and Smith are mistaken, 
the moral absolutist should not agree that you ought to shoot X in- 
dependently of whether or not you shoot Y Explaining why 1s reveal- 
ing about the nature of the moral absolutist’s commitments 

Jackson and Smith do not clearly explain why they think the abso- 
lutist should hold that you ought to shoot X independently of whether 
or not you shoot Y But 1t appears that Jackson and Smith have the 
following metaphysical point in mind “we need to understand [the 
absolutely prohibited kind] K as a property of an action as opposed 
to a relation between an action and available alternatives to that ac- 
tion" (267) This is because “the distinctive feature of the kind of 
absolutism that we find, for example, 1n Kant and the Catholic tradi- 
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tion ıs that the absolutely prohibited kind ıs independent of the 
nature of any available alternatives” (268) 

The metaphysical point suggests that if you ought not to perform 
some action because that action 1s morally prohibited, you ought not 
to perform that sort of action whatever the alternatives The threshold 
absolutist can accept this point. According to the threshold absolutist, 
the moral prohibition kicks ın above the threshold—3in the one-skier 
case you ought not to shoot the skier if your degree of belief in inno- 
cence 1s above the threshold So, granting the metaphysical point, the 
threshold absolutist can agree that in the two-skier case, 1f your degree 
of behef that X 1s innocent 1s above the threshold, you ought not to 
shoot X, 1ndependently of whether or not you shoot Y 

However, the metaphysical point only applies to morally prohib- 
ited actions, 1t does not apply to actions which are not morally pro- 
hibited The threshold absolutist can grant the metaphysical point 
but maintain that what you ought to do when your degree of belief 
1n innocence 1s below the threshold may depend on the available alter- 
natives The threshold absolutist holds that ın the one-skier case, if 
your degree of belief that X 1s innocent 1s below the threshold, you 
ought to shoot X. But, even granting the metaphysical point, it does 
not follow that you ought to shoot X in the two-skier case when your 
degree of behef ın innocence ıs below the threshold 

Jackson and Smith have no good reason to reject threshold absolutism ? 

PATRICK HAWLEY 
Hong Kong University 


* There is a decision theoretic way to argue that in the two-skier case you ought to 
shoot X whether or not you shoot Y Suppose that the expected value of the complex 
actions in the two-skier case 1s the sum of the expected value of each subaction It 
follows that EV(Shoot Y and Not shoot X) — EV(Shoot Y) -- EV(Not shoot X), and 
EV(Shoot Y and Shoot X) = EV(Shoot Y) + EV(Shoot X) Now suppose that since 
your belief that X ıs innocent 1s below the threshold, EV(Shoot X) > EV(Not shoot 
X) And similarly suppose that EV(Shoot Y) > EV(Not shoot Y) Then, EV(Shoot Y 
and Not shoot X) < EV(Shoot Yand Shoot X) But, EV(Not shoot Y and Not shoot 
X) = EW(Not shoot Y) + EV(Not shoot X), and EV(Not shoot Yand Shoot X) = EV 
(Not shoot Y) + EV(Shoot X) So, EV(Not shoot Yand Not shoot X) « EV(Not shoot 
Yand Shoot X) Therefore, neither (Not shoot Yand Not shoot X) nor (Shoot Y 
and Not shoot X) maximize expected value Every other available action involves 
shooung X Since you ought to choose an available action maximizing expected value, 
you ought to shoot X whether or not you shoot Y 

The threshold absolutist has a ready reply Although EV(Shoot Y and Not shoot 
X) < EW(Shoot Y and Shoot X), it does not follow that (Shoot Y and Not shoot X) 
does not maximize expected value of the available actions Your degree of behef that 
at least one of X and Y is innocent 1s greater than the threshold So, the absolutist 
can say, (Shoot X and Shoot Y) 1s not an available action because it ıs morally pro- 
hibited The moral prohibition makes (Shoot X and Shoot Y) unavailable for ra- 
tional deliberation 
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IN MEMORIAM MARY MOTHERSILL 


The editors and trustees of the Journal of Philosophy note with sadness the passing 
of their long-ume colleague and fellow editor Mary Mothersill, who died after a 
long illness on January 22, 2008, at the age of 84 She was born 1n Edmonton, 
Canada, and received her B.A in English from the Unvwersity of Toronto (1944), 
her Masters in Philosophy from Radcliffe College (1945), and her Ph D in Phi- 
losophy from Harvard University (1954) After a series of appointments at Vassar, 
Columbia, the Unwersity of Connecticut, the University of Michigan, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and City College, she jomed the philosophy faculty at Barnard 
College ın 1963, where she remaimed until her retirement in 1993 For 28 years 
she was Chair of the Barnard Philosophy Department, and during her tenure she 
trained many young women who went on to careers in academic philosophy and 
made a significant mark on philosophy in North America 

In the early part of her career Mary published papers on an astonishing range 
of topics, from metaethics, moral knowledge, and the nature of art and criticism, 
to death, feminism, and pornography In 1984 she published the work she 1s best 
known for, Beauty Restored, which quickly became, and has remained, a classic text 
of twentieth-century aesthetic theory It is a bold, systematic, and elegant book 
that, very much against the trend of its time, offered a general account of the 
central problems of aesthetic judgment, arguing that a Judgment of beauty 
can be a genuine judgment despite the absence of laws or principles of taste 
In the course of developing her account, she advanced our understanding of 
such topics as the nature of metaphor, the nature of aesthetic properties and 
aesthetic value, and the conceptual differences between aesthetics and morality 
Beauty Restored 1s a model of clarity and precision that synthesizes philosophical 


analysis with a dialogue with thinkers from the past, especially Kant and Hume, 
while remammg grounded in a lifetime of varied aesthetic experience 

Mary was richly, 1f belatedly, honored for her philosophical achievements 
In 1986 she was a Visiting Fellow at Wolfson College, Oxford, and later she was 
honored as Alfred North Whitehead lecturer at Harvard In 1998 she was elected 


President of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, and 
in 2003 she was named a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Mary's interests were not limited to academic philosophy She was an avid 
gardener, for example, who over the course of years transformed her property 
m Bndgehampton, New York, into a work of art that incorporated sophisticated 
design and plants from all over the world In addition to landscape gardening, 
Mary loved music, especially Bach She was a long-time board member of the 
Choral Society of the Hamptons, and she accumulated an impressive collection 
of recordings, at both her New York City apartment and her beloved home on 
Long Island For many years Mary was vice-chair of the National Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, a group founded in 1951 to respond to McCarthyism from 
a perspective left of the ACLU During the 1960s and 1970s she was a vocal and 
active opponent of the War in Vietnam and of University policies that punished 
students for taking part in campus protests 
With her death the faculty of Barnard College and Columbia University lost 
an irreplaceable colleague, frend, and source of mspiration Moreover, as the 
testimony of countless former students at her memorial service made clear, we 
also lost a generous and devoted teacher who left an indelible mark on a large 
number of those she taught and mentored over the past forty-five years 
FREDERICK NEUHOUSER for the Journal of Philosophy 
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THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE 
SPLIT-BRAIN SYNDROME* 


ccording to conventional wisdom, the split-brain syndrome 

puts paid to the thesis that consciousness 1s necessarily unified 

The aim of this paper is to challenge that view I argue both 
that disunity models of the split-brain are highly problematic, and that 
there 1s much to recommend a model of the sphit-brain—the switch 
model—Aaccording to which spht-brain patients retain a fully unified 
consciousness at all times Although the task of examining the unity of 
consciousness through the lens of the split-brain syndrome ıs not a 
new one—such projects date back to Thomas Nagel's seminal paper! 
on the topic—the time 1s ripe for a re-evaluation of the issues 


I THE SPLIT-BRAIN SYNDROME 


First performed on humans in the late 1930s, the spht-brain proce- 
dure involves severing the corpus callosum ın order to prevent epilep- 
tic seizures spreading from one hemisphere to another The original 
version of the procedure, known as a commissurotomy, involved sever- 
ing a number of interhemisphenic tracts (such as the anterior com- 
missure, the hippocampal commissure, and the massa intermedia of 
the thalamus) 1n addition to the corpus callosum In later versions 
of the procedure, known as a callosotomy, only the corpus callosum 
is sectioned The differences between these two patient groups 
are not pronounced, and I will refer to both commissurotomy and 
callosotomy patients as “split-brain patients ”? 


*In writing this paper I have benefited greatly from comments by Andrew Brook, 
Michael Corballis, David Chalmers, Barry Dainton, Rami Gabriel, Unah Kriegel, David 
Milner, Nishat Nishat, David Rosenthal, Colwyn Trevarthen, Eran Zaidel, and especially 
Jerre Levy 

"Nagel, “Brain Bisection and the Unity of Consciousness,” Synthese, xx (1971) 
396—418 

? The main division appears to be between patients who have had the anterior por- 
tion of their corpus callosum sectioned and those in whom only the posterior portion of 
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The spht-bram procedure has surprisingly little impact on cognitive 
function in everyday life ? Split-brain patients can drive, hold down jobs, 
and carry out routine day to day tasks Early researchers remarked on 
their “social ordinariness,” and were baffled by their mability to detect 
any-cognitive impairments arising from the operation * However, sub- 
sequent research has revealed a complex array of deficits—and the 
occasional benefit—in the spht-brain * It ıs this research that gives rise 
to the view that split-brain patients have a disunified consciousness 

In a typical spht-bram experiment, two stimuli are presented to the 
patient in such a way that one will be processed by the left hemisphere 
and the other by the right hemisphere For example, the word ‘key- 
ring’ might be projected such that ‘key’ 1s restricted to the patient's 
left visual field (LVF) and ‘ring’ 1s restricted to the patient's right ve 
sual field (RVF) The contralateral structure of the visual system en- 
sures that stimuli projected to the LVF are processed in the right 
hemisphere and vice-versa Other perceptual systems can be studied 
in a similar manner For example, tactile perception 1s examined by 
asking the patient to compare an object presented to the nght hand 
with one presented to the left 

Such studies have revealed two kinds of disunities in the spht-brain 
behavioral disunitees and representational disunites Behavioral disunities 





the corpus callosum has been cut The former tend to exhibit the classic split-brain 
syndrome, while the latter show only minimal dissociations 

3See Dahla W Zadel, “A View of the World from a Spht-Brain Perspectve,” in E M R. 
Critchley, ed , The Neurological Boundanes of Reality (Northvale, NJ Aronson, 1995), 
pp 161-74, SM Fergusen et al , “Neuropsychiatric Observation on Behavioral Conse- 
quences of Corpus Callosum Section for Seizure Control," in AG Reeves, ed , Epilepsy 
and the Corpus Callosum (New York Plenum, 1985), pp 501-14 But see also Victor Mark, 
“Conflicting Communicative Behavior in a Spht-Brain Patient Support for Dual Con- 
sciousness,” 1n SR Hameroff et al, eds , Towards a Science of Consciousness (Cambridge 
MIT, 1996), pp 189-96 

* Andrew] Akelaitis, "A Study of Gnosis, Praxis and Language following Section of 
the Corpus Callosum and Antenor Commussure,” Journal of Neurosurgery, 1 (1944) 94- 
102 For discussion, see Joseph E Bogen, “The Callosal Syndromes,” in Kenneth M 
Heilman and Edward Valenstein, eds , Clinical Neuropsychology (New York Oxford, 
1993), pp 337—407 

? Useful reviews of the spht-brain literature can be found in Michael S Gazzamga, “Ce- 
rebral Specialization and Interhemispheric Communication Does the Corpus Callosum 
Enable the Human Condition?" Bram, cxxim (2000) 1293-336, Sally P Springer and 
Georg Deutsch, Left Bram Right Bram (New York WH Freeman, 1998, 54 ed), SE 
Seymour et al, “The Disconnection Syndrome Basic Findings Reaffirmed,” Bram, 
cxvi (1994) 105-15, JJ Sidus, “Can Neurological Disconnection Account for Psychi- 
atric Dissociation” in Jacques M Quen, ed, Spht Minds/Split Brains Historical and 
Current Perspectives (New York University Press, 1986), pp 127-48, George Wolford 
et al, “Split Decisions,” ın Gazzamga, ed , The Cogmtwe Neurosciences III (Cambridge 
MIT, 2004), pp 1189-200, E Zaidel et al, “The Callosal Syndromes,” in Heilman 
and Valenstein, eds , Clinical Neuropsychology, pp 347-403 
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are most striking When asked to report what she sees the patient in 
the key-ring experiment will typically say that she sees only the word 
‘ring’, yet, with her left hand, the patient may select a picture of a key 
and ignore pictures of both a ring and a key-ring Generally speaking, 
visual information projected to the RVF cannot be verbally reported, 
and visual information projected to the LVF 1s unavailable for behav- 
10r involving the right hand In the tactile modality, the patient cannot 
describe, or use her nght hand to respond to, objects palpitated by 
her left hand, and objects palpitated by the right hand cannot be re- 
ported via left-handed actions 

Representational disunities involve a lack of integration between the 
contents of the patient's conscious states These states do not enjoy 
the inferential promiscuity that conscious states typically enjoy The 
patient in the key-ring experiment appears to have representations 
of the words ‘key’ and ‘ring’ without having a representation of the 
word ‘key-ring’ Similarly, a patient might appear to be conscious of 
the identity of the objects palpitated by each hand but have no con- 
joint awareness of both objects As we shall see, the precise nature of 
behavioral and representational disunities differs from patient to pa- 
tient, but the foregomg description captures the core features of the 
split-brain syndrome 


II THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Whether or not the split-brain syndrome ıs at odds with the unity 
of consciousness clearly depends on what it 1s for consciousness to 
be unified There are a number of things that might be meant by 
"the unity of consciousness," only some of which are called into ques- 
tion by the split-brain syndrome This section provides a brief over- 
view of the conception of the unity of consciousness with which I 
will work ê 

The kind of consciousness in which I am interested 1s phenomenal 
consciousness States of phenomenal consciousness are characterized 
by the fact that there 1s something it 1s like to be in them Typically, we 
enjoy multiple phenomenal states at a time I currently have visual ex- 
periences associated with seeing these words on a computer screen, 


*I draw here on Tim Bayne and Dawid J Chalmers, “What Is the Unity of Conscious- 
ness?" in Axel Cleeremans, ed , The Unity of Consciousness. Binding, Integration and Disso- 
ciation (New York Oxford, 2003), pp 23-58, see also Bayne, The Unity of Consciousness 
(New York Oxford, forthcoming) For other perspectives on the unity of consciousness, 
see Barry Dainton, Stream of Consciousness. Unity and Continuity 1n. Conscious Expenence 
(New York Routledge, 2000), John R. Searle, *Consciousness," Annual Review of Neu- 
Toscience, XII! (2000) 557—78, and Michael Tye, Consciousness and Persons (Cambridge 
MIT, 2003) 
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auditory experiences of the sounds associated with the café in which I 
am sitting, a range of bodily sensations, emotional and mood expen- 
ences, experiences of agency, and conscious cognitive states of various 
kinds Perhaps there is no point 1n time at which my overall phenom- 
enal perspective includes experiences drawn from each of these cate- 
gories, but there are certainly times at which I enjoy a number of 
these phenomenal states at once 

Experiences, when they occur simultaneously, do not occur as 
phenomenal atoms but have a conjoint phenomenology—there 1s 
something 1t 1s hke to have them together, and they are so-had There 
1s something 1t 1s like to taste a well-made macchiato, there 1s some- 
thing 1t 1s like to have a word on the tip of one's tongue, and there 1s 
something distinctive that it ıs like to enjoy these two phenomenal 
states together One can think of phenomenal unity as a relation that 
phenomenal states have when they are experienced together ın this 
way When one experiences the taste of coffee together with having a 
word on the tip of one’s tongue, one is 1n a phenomenal state that in 
some way subsumes both the sensory and cognitive states 

We are now in position to say what 1t 1s for consciousness to be uni- 
fied A subject’s consciousness ıs unified exactly when they enjoy a 
single phenomenal state that subsumes each of their fine-grained phe- 
nomenal states This total phenomenal state—what 1s sometimes re- 
ferred to as a "phenomenal field"—fully captures what ıt ıs like to 
be the subject of experience Subjects that are not 1n such a total state 
do not have a unified consciousness, there 1s no single thing that ıt 1s 
like to be such a subject 

The split-brain data suggests that split-brain patients do not enjoy a 
unified consciousness, for 1t appears as though there are times at 
which the split-brain patient has no total phenomenal state Of 
course, this pressure can be relieved by individuating subjects of ex- 
perience in phenomenal terms, one might say that where an organ- 
ism has two tota] phenomenal states, 1t also has (or supports) two 
subjects of experience Those tempted by this move will claim that 
any evidence for thinking that split-brain patient have a disunified 
consciousness 1s evidence not that such patients are subjects with a 
disunified consciousness, but that spht-brain patients are not them- 
selves conscious subjects 

There is much to be said on behalf of this response but ıt can be set 
to one side here, for I will argue that there ıs no time at which the 
split-brain patent has a disunified consciousness We need not individ- 
uate subjects of experience ın phenomenal terms in order to “save” 
the unity of consciousness from the split-brain syndrome At least, so I 
will argue 
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III THE CASE FOR PHENOMENAL DISUNITY 


Disunity models of the spht-bramn regard the spht-bram patient as hav- 
ing simultaneous, but phenomenally disunified, experiences I will ex- 
amne two hnes of argument for this view of the split-brain, each of 
which proceeds on the assumption that m the key-ring experiment 
(and others hke it) the patient has representations of the stimuh that 
are both semultaneous and conscious I will revisit the assumption of 
simultaneity in section Iv, but for now let us proceed by accepting 
it What about the assumption that the split-brain patient's mental 
states are conscious 

Early treatments of the spht-brain sometimes presented the minor 
(typically right) hemisphere as a zombie, conscious neither of its 
environment nor of its own behavior. This view was sometimes de- 
fended on the grounds that consciousness m the split-brain (and per- 
haps more generally) is restricted to the language-generaung left 
hemisphere ’ This defense cannot be supported For one thing, a 
number of split-brain patients have some capacity for both LH and 
RH speech production ? More importantly, we should not make lan- 
guage production—or, for that matter, language comprehension—a 
precondition on the possession of consciousness, such a principle 
would, implausibly, remove pre-linguistic children and aphasics from 
the realm of the conscious Even the claim that creatures capable of 
producing verbal reports must be able to report the contents of each 
of their conscious states 1s unacceptably demanding 

One might attempt to defend the zombie model by assimilating 
right-hemisphere guided behavior to other instances of nonconscious 
behavior, such as on-line dorsal stream motor control in the visual 
system, or the high-level automaticity effects as studied 1n social psy- 
chology? This hne of argument is more potent but it too fails to con- 
vince, for the nght-hemisphere 1s capable of carrying out tasks that 


1 See John C Eccles, The Understanding of the Bran (New York McGraw-Hill, 1973), 
D M MacKay, “Cerebral Organization and the Conscious Control of Action,” in Eccles, 
ed , Bram and Conscious Experience (New York Springer, 1966), pp 422-45 

8 See K. Baynes et al , “The Emergence of the Capacity of a Disconnected Right Hem- 
sphere to Name LVF Stimul: Implications for Functional Plasticity,” Neuropsychologia, XXXI 
(1995) 1225-42, Gazzaniga et al, “Collaboration between the Hemispheres of a 
Callosotomy Patent Emerging Right Hemisphere Speech and the Left Hemisphere 
Interpreter,” Bram, LXXXVIII (1996) 1255-62, Zaidel et al, “The Callosal Syndromes ” 

? For discussion of unconscious behavioral control as revealed by cognitive neuro- 
psychology, see AD Milner and M.A. Goodale, The Visual Bran in Action (New York 
Oxford, 1995/2006), and Andy Clark, “Visual Experience and Motor Action Are the 
Bonds Too Tight?" Philosophical Review, cx (2001) 495—519, for social psychology, see 
John A Bargh and Melissa Ferguson, “Beyond Behaviorism On the Automaucity of 
Higher Mental Processes,” Psychological Bulletin, CXXVI, 6 (2000) 925-45 
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far surpass 1n cognitive complexity those that are elsewhere attributed 
to “zombie systems " Summarizing an experiment testing the nght- 
hemisphere based abilities of split-brain patients (with left hemi- 
sphere language), RW Sperry and others write,” “The overall level 
of the right hemisphere's ability to identity test items and also the 
quality of the accompanying emotional and evaluative responses were 
of the same order approximately as those obtained from the right 
visual field and left hemisphere” (zd, p 163) In short, there 1s good 
reason to think that each hemisphere in the spht-bram can support 
consciousness—the question ıs whether the conscious states that they 
support are unified 

The first argument for phenomenal disunity appeals to the con- 
nection between phenomenal unity and representational content 
Consider a split-brain patient (S) ın the key-ring experiment S has 
two experiences, one of which represents the word ‘key’ and one of 
which represents the word ‘ring’, but ıt seems clear that 5 does not 
have an experience of the word ‘key-ring’ But—so the argument 
goes—any subject with phenomenally unified experiences of the 
words ‘key’ and ‘ring’ must also have an experience of the word 
‘key-ring’ Since S has no such experience, we should conclude that 
S’s experiences of ‘key’ and ‘ring’ are not phenomenally unified Call 
this the closure argument 

As stated, the closure argument 1s unconvincing We must distin- 
guish experiences with the content <‘key-ring’> from experiences with 
the content <‘key’ & ‘ring’> To see a stimulus as the word 'key-ring? 
goes beyond seeing it as containing the words ‘key’ and ‘ring’ But this 
objection 1s far from fatal, for there 1s no more reason to suppose that 
S has an experience with the content <‘key’ & ‘ring’> than there 1s 
to suppose that S has an experience with the content <‘key-ring’> 
After all, S shows no indication—either by verbal report or manual 
behavior—of having seen the words ‘key’ and ‘ring’ 

Of course, absence of evidence 1s not always evidence of absence 
Perhaps, as David Chalmers and I have suggested, S has a <‘key’ & 
‘ring’> experience whose content 1s not available for high-level cogn1- 
tive consumption due to the presence of processing bottlenecks !! In 
support of this proposal we invoked George Sperling’s experiments 
on the reportability of information in brief visual displays Although 
the interpretation of Sperling's data 1s contested, arguably 1t provides 


P Sperry et al , “SelfRecognition and Social Awareness in the Deconnected Minor 
Hemisphere,” Neuropsychologia, xvii (1979) 153-66 
? Bayne and Chalmers, “What Is the Unity of Consciousness?" 
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some reason to think that subjects can be conscious of more than they 
can report °? 

But there are problems with this proposal First, subjects ın the 
Sperling case have a kind of meta-access to their putatively “unre- 
portable” contents, for they report that they were aware of more than 
they could directly report Split-bram patients produce no such re- 
ports, unlike Sperling’s subjects, they do not say that they had fleeting 
"unreportable" experiences Furthermore, one cannot appeal to pro- 
cessing bottlenecks to explain why the patient cannot use the contents 
of her representation of ‘key’ ın ways in which she can use her rep- 
resentation of ‘ring’ and vice-versa, for it seems unlikely that saying 
‘key’ or picking out a ring with one’s left hand presents more of a 
challenge to consuming systems than does saying ‘ring’ or picking 
out a key 

Let us return to the closure argument The argument can be pre- 
sented as follows 


(1) S has experiences with contents <A> and <B> 

(2) S does not have an expenence with content <A&B> 

(C) Therefore, S’s experiences with contents <A> and <B> are not phe- 
nomenally unified 


There 1s clearly a missing premise here We can tighten the argument 
up by appealing to the following principle 


Closure Necessanly, 1f a subject (S) has an experience with content <A> 
and an experience with content <B>, and these experiences are phe- 
nomenally unified with each other, then S has an experience with con- 
tent <A&B> 


Closure is not incontrovertible One could treat phenomenal unity as a 
primitive relation that has no implications for the representational re- 
lations between the contents of those states that ıt unifies  Nonethe- 
less, closure 1s appealing I am inclined to think that experiences are 
phenomenally unified only when they stand im a certain relation— 
subsumption—to a single phenomenal state And if this 15 right, then 
there 1s a plausible line of argument for the closure principle Sup- 
pose that phenomenal states A and B are unified In that case, there 
will be a phenomenal state (M) that subsumes A and B Now, 1t seems 


Sperling, “The Information Available in Brief Visual Presentations,” Psychological 
Monographs, LXXIV, 11 (1960) 1-29 See also Ned Block, “Consciousness, Accessibility, 
and the Mesh between Psychology and Neuroscience,” Behavioral and Brawn Sciences, 
xxx (2007) 481—548 

? See Damton, Stream of Consciousness 
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plausible to suppose that if M subsumes A and B then the content of 
M must entail the contents of A and B In the case of states with con- 
tents <A> and <B>, the best candidate for a subsummng state will be a 
state with content <A&B> In short, closure, and with ıt the closure ar- 
gument, 1s highly plausible 

A second argument for phenomenal disunity in the split-brain m- 
volves an appeal to behavioral unity, or rather, the lack thereof 


(1) S's representations of ‘key’ and ‘ring’ are not behaviorally unified 
although the contents of both states are available for high-level con- 
sumption, they are not available to the same consuming systems 

(2) Phenomenal unity entails behavioral unity two experiences cannot 
be phenomenally unified without being behaviorally unified 

(C) So, S has simultaneous but phenomenally disunified experiences 


The crucial premise would appear to be (2) Does behavioral disunity 
entail phenomenal disunity? 

There 1s some reason to think that the contents of consciousness 
need not be globally available for high-level control And if that ıs 
right, then it ıs possible that the contents of phenomenally unified 
conscious states might be available for different forms of high-level 
control—that 1s, they might not be behaviorally unified Let us exam- 
ine two syndromes 1n which behavioral unity seems to break down 

Children participating in the Dimensional Change Card Sort task are 
asked to sort a series of cards (for example, red rabbits and blue dogs) 
into piles according to a certain dimension (for example, color) “* 
Having sorted several cards, the children are then told to switch the 
sorting rule, say, from colors to animals Three year-olds typically fail 
to switch dimensions when instructed to do so, but they usually re- 
spond correctly to questions about what they ought to be doing Their 
verbal behavior suggests that they are conscious of the post-switch 
rules, yet the content of this state does not seem to be available to 
drive their sorting behavior 

The Dimensional Change Card Sort task involves cognitive states 
Of more direct relevance to the interpretation of the split-brain data 
1s evidence that perceptual states are not always globally available for 
cognitive consumption Subjects in metacontrast experiments are pre- 
sented with a series of letters in a format designed to “mask” some of 
the stimuli In one such experiment, subjects were instructed to press 
one key if they saw the letter ‘J’ (for example) and another key if they 


^ See Philip D Zelazo, “An Age-Related Dissociation between Knowing Rules and 
Using Them,” Cognitive Development, xx (1996) 37—63 
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failed to see a ‘J’ ? When urged to respond as quickly as possible 


subjects tended to respond to the occurrence of a target letter in the 
“blanked” (masked) positions with a fast (and correct) press of the “tar- 
get present" key, only to apologize immediately for having made an er- 
ror ^ Arguably, these subjects had experiences whose contents were 
available to some forms of behavioral control (manual button-pressing) 
but not others (verbal report) 2” 

Nonetheless, even if behavioral disunity does not entail phenomenal 
disunity, 1t does seem reasonable to regard it as a good guide to phenom- 
enal disunity In general, the best explanation of the fact that the con- 
tents of (simultaneously) conscious states are not available to the same 
consuming systems is likely to be that they are not phenomenally unt- 
fied And, in light of this, the behavioral disunity argument surely has 
some weight 

I have examined two arguments for the claim that spht-brain patients 
are phenomenally disunified the closure argument and the behavioral 
disunity argument Each argument has considerable menit, and their 
combined force does much to justify disunity accounts of the split- 
brain So let us temporarily proceed on that assumption that the 
split-brain patient is phenomenally disunified The question we must 
now address 1s whether the split-brain subject has two separate streams 
of consciousness or a single, partially unified, stream of consciousness 


IV THE TWO-STREAMS MODEL 


It 1s frequently said that split-brain patients have two streams of con- 
sciousness ? However, the two-streams moniker has been applied to 


P Reported in Alan Allport, “What Concept of Consciousness?" m Anthony J Marcel 

and E Bisiach, eds, Consciousness in Contemporary Science (New York Oxford, 1988), 
159-82 

PP See also Joel Lachter and Frank H Durgin, "Metacontrast Masking Functions A 
Question of Speed?" Journal of Experimental Psychology Human Perception and Performance, 
xxv (1999) 936-47, Lachter et al , “Disappearing Percepts Evidence for Retention Fail- 
ure in Metacontrast Masking,” Visual Cognition, vii (2000) 269-79, Anthony J Marcel, 
“Shppage in the Unity of Consciousness,” 1n Gregory R. Bock and Joan Marsh, eds , 
Experimental and Theoretical Studies of Consciousness (New York Wiley, 1993), pp 168-79 

1 These cases do not falsify the claim that conscious content 1s always globally avail- 
able for cognitive control One could attempt to rescue the claim that conscious con- 
tent 1s always globally available for cognitive control by invoking local performance 
failures For example, one could say that perceptual content in the metacontrast experi- 
ment was reportable even though not reported. I doubt that this line of response can be 
sustained, but must leave this issue to one side here 

"Lawrence H Davis, “Cerebral Hemispheres,” Philosophical Studies, LXXVII (1997) 
207-22, Michael S Gazzaniga and Joseph E LeDoux, The Integrated Mind (New York 
Plenum, 1978), James Moor, “Spht-Brains and Atomic Persons,” Philosophy of Science, 
XLIX (1982) 91-106, Charles E Marks, Commussurotomy, Consciousness and Unity of Mind 
(Cambridge MIT, 1981), Roland Puccetu, “The Case for Mental Duahty Evidence 
from Spht-Brain Data and Other Considerations,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, 1v 
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a variety of views Here, I take the two-streams model to hold that at 
any one time phenomenal states in the split-brain patient can be dr- 
vided into two sets, A and B, where states within each set are mutually 
phenomenally unified but no state within either set ıs phenomenally 
unified with any state in the other set 

The two streams model draws support from standard presentations 
of the split-brain data of the kind I gave in section 1 Such presenta- 
tions encourage one to conceive of the split-brain operation as bisect- 
ing a single global workspace into two (less global) workspaces, one 
per hemisphere Unfortunately for the two-streams model, there 1s 
rather more integration in the spht-bram than this picture would pre- 
dict Although the details of inter-hemispheric integration vary from 
patient to patient, almost all split-brain patients show some degree of 
inter-hemisphenc integration 

Some (partial) split-brain patients are split for visual information 
but not tactile information They can integrate tactile information 
presented to each hand, but cannot integrate visual information pre- 
sented across the visual mid-line However, such patients can integrate 
tactile information presented to each hand with visual information 
presented in the ipsilateral visual hemifield A similar fractionation 
of integrative abilities can be observed in patients with complete com- 
mussurotomies Although patient NG was unable to match patterns 
presented to her right hand against those presented in her LVF, she 
could match patterns presented to her left hand against those pre- 
sented in her RVE” Given that N G can (presumably) match patterns 
presented to her right (left) hand against those presented 1n the RVF 
(LVF), she too seems to possess the kind of behavioral integration that 
1s ruled out by the two-streams model Even within vision standard 
split-brain subjects are not fully split Information concerning shape, 
color, and category typically cannot be integrated between hemifields, 
but most split-brain patients are to integrate information about the 
relative motion and size of visual stimuli ? 





(1981) 93-123, Sperry, “Mental Unity following Surgical Disconnection of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres,” Harvey Lectures, Lxi (1966-67) 293-323, Tye, Consciousness and Persons 

? Gazzaniga and Howard Freedman, “Observations on Visual Processes after Poste- 
rior Callosal Section,” Neurology, xxi (1973) 1126-30 

? Eran Zaidel, *Stereognosis in the Chronic Split-Brain Hemispheric Differences, 
Ipsilateral Control and Sensory Integration across the Midlme," Neuropsychologia, XXXVI, 
11 (1998) 1033-47 

"1 Colwyn Trevarthen, “Experimental Evidence for a Brainstem Contribution to Vi- 
sual Perception m Man,” Brain Behavior and Evolution, 111 (1970) 338-52, Trevarthen 
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These data problematize the two-streams model, for they suggest 
that the split-brain patient has experiences that “straddle” both hem 
spheres Such bilateral experiences would be phenomenally unified 
with both right hemisphere and left hemisphere experiences, ın op- 
position to the thought that the patient’s two streams of consciousness 
are sealed off from each other 

In response, the two-streams theorist might be tempted to argue 
that apparently bilateral experience are really confined to one or 
other of the patient’s two hemispheres The content of so-called bilat- 
eral experiences might involve information drawn from both hem1- 
spheres, but—so the proposal goes—the experiences themselves do 
not bridge the two hemispheres But this proposal faces the following 
problem Suppose that the two-streamer assigns a supposedly bilateral 
experience with the content <A&B> to the patient's right hemisphere 
(which includes an experience with content <A>) Now, does this 
stream also include an experience with the content «B»? If not, it 1s 
difficult to see how the experience <A&B> could have formed But 
1f we allow that S's nght hemisphere stream contains an experience 
with exactly the same content as her left hemisphere stream, then we 
must endorse the duplication assumption, according to which it 1s 
possible for a conscious subject to have, simultaneously, two experi- 
ences with exactly the same content I shall argue below that the 
duplication assumption ıs problematic 

Behavioral integration in experimental contexts also poses chal- 
lenges for the two-streams view In the typical spht-brain experiment, 
the patient's nght-handed behavior accords with her verbal reports 
and differs from her left-handed behavior However, ın some experr- 
ments the patient's nght-handed behavior accords with her left-handed 
behavior, both of which are at odds with her verbal reports ? 


in the Split-Brain,” Neuropsychologia, xxxii, 8 (1995) 937-59, Johnson, “Bilateral Visual 
Crossintegration by Human Forebrain Commissurotomy Subjects", E Zaidel, “Inter- 
hemispheric Transfer in the Spht-Bram Long-Term Status following Complete Cere- 
bral Commissurotomy," in Richard J Davidson and Kenneth Hugdahl, eds, Bram 
Asymmetry (Cambndge MIT, 1995), pp 491-32 Partial representational integration 1s 
made possible by the representational specialization of the corpus callosum—the ante- 
nor midbody transfers motor information, the posterior midbody transfers somatosen- 
sory information, the isthmus transfers auditory information, and the splenium 
transfers visual information (De Lacoste et al , “Topography of the Corpus Callosum,” 
Journal of Neuropathology and Experimental Neurology, xciv (1985) 578-91, Margaret G 
Funnell et al, “Insights into the Functional Specificity of the Human Corpus Callo- 
sum,” Braz, cxxi (2000) 920-26) 

? See J Levy et al, "Perception of Bilateral Chimeric Figures followmg Hemisphenc 
Deconnexion,” Brain, xcv (1972) 61-78 It 1s unclear to me why the data reported in 
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Furthermore, some patients (for example, LB) can name LVF 
stimuli without being able to integrate stimuli between the two visual 
hemrfields, whereas others (for example, N G ) can integrate stimuli 
between the two visual hemrfields but cannot name LVF stmuh ? 
Again, these findings suggest that the availability of content to systems 
of cognitive consumption in the split-brain 1s a messy and somewhat 
fragmented affair, rather than one in which there 1s a clean division 
between two clearly demarcated workspaces 

Of course, there are various ways ın which one might attempt to 
account for inter-hemispheric behavioral integration within the two- 
streams framework Each hemisphere has some degree of bilateral 
motor control, and many split-brain patients have at least some nght- 
hemisphere capacity to comprehend and produce language In the 
light of thus, the two-streamer could argue that (say) left-handed re- 
sponses involve a consuming system that has access to both left and 
nght hemisphere streams of consciousness More perspicuously, per- 
haps, the two-streamer might regard left-handed responses as involving 
different consuming systems depending on whether or not they are 
guided by the mght hemisphere or the left hemisphere There are cer- 
tainly questions to be asked here about just how consuming systems— 
and cognitive workspaces more generally—ought to be individuated, 
but I doubt that the two-streams model can be saved by going down 
this path. In fact, the model 1s likely to look increasingly implausible 
as the two-streamer 1s forced to individuate consuming systems in an 
ad hoc fashion rather than on any principled (or even intuttive) basis 

A further objection to the two-streams model concerns everyday 1n- 
tegration in the split-bram How could someone with two streams of 
consciousness exhibit the kind of behavioral unity that split-brain pa- 
tients demonstrate m their day-to-day lives? Some two-streamers meet 
this objection by suggesting that split-brain patients have two streams 
of consciousness only m experimental conditions * The main chal- 
lenge for this contextualist position 1s to explain how the structure 
of the patient’s consciousness might be altered by the transition be- 
tween everyday and experimental environments given that phenom- 
enal structure supervenes only on neural structure and neural structure 


this study depart from those normally reported, but 1t may have had something to do 
with the kinds of sumuli Levy’s group used 

BLE Johnson, “Vocal Responses to Left Visual Field Sumuh following Forebrain 
Commussurotomy,” Neuropsychologia, xx11 (1984) 153-66, Johnson, “Bilateral Visual 
Cross-Integration by Human Forebrain Commissurotomy Subjects," Neuropsychologza, 
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seems not to be fundamentally altered by moving between everyday 
and experimental contexts 

Of course, the contextualist could deny that phenomenal structure 
does supervene on neural structure She might follow Susan Hurley in 
identifying the unity of consciousness with a “dynamic singulanity in the 
field of causal flows that 1s centered on but not bounded by a biological 
organism "? But even those attracted to Hurley’s vehicle externalism 
need to explain how the transition between everyday and experimental 
contexts has an impact on the structure of consciousness The contex- 
tualist might argue that the cognitive demands (uniquely) imposed. by 
experimental conditions alter the patient’s neural dynamics in such a 
way that the patient's single stream of consciousness bifurcates into two 
streams, whereas removing those demands reunites these two streams 
Although we do not know enough about the neural basis of conscious- 
ness to rule this proposal out, 1t does not seem to me to be a promising 
one After all, high cogmtive load does not normally bifurcate the 
stream of consciousness, so why should it do so in the context of the 
spht-brain syndrome? 

Rather than going contextualist, most two-streamers attempt to ac- 
count for everyday behavioral unity in the split-brain by deploying the 
duphcation gambit They hold that the ability of patients to onent at 
will to salient stimuli allows them to enjoy duplicate experiences— 
that 1s, distinct phenomenal states with the same content, one in each 
conscious stream 

The duplication gambit faces three challenges The first concerns 
its very coherence Can a conscious subject have, at a single time, 
multiple experiences with the same phenomenal content? Given that 
many perceptual properties are bilaterally represented, it might seem 
obvious that the answer to this question must be ‘yes’ But matters 
are not so straightforward Phenomenal states are usually individ- 
uated in terms of their content (or phenomenal character), subject, 
and tıme This tripartite account rules out phenomenal duplicates, 
for by definition duplicate states have the same content, are had by 
the same subject of experience, and occur simultaneously So, on the 
face of things, endorsing the duplication gambit requires rejecting 


2 Hurley, Consciousness in Acton (Cambridge Harvard, 1998), p 207 See also 
Hurley, “Action, the Unity of Consciousness, and Vehicle Externalism,” ın Axel 
Cleeremans, ed , The Unity of Consciousness Binding, Integration and Dissociation (New 
York Oxford, 2003), pp 78-91 

3 See Davis, “Cerebral Hemispheres”, Moor, "Spht-Brains and Atomic Persons", and 
Puccett, “The Case for Mental Duality” 
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the standard account of experiences " This 1s not an inconsider- 
able cost 

Some proponents of the duplication gambit might be tempted to 
deny that apparent duplicates would belong to the same subject of 
experience Perhaps in sectioning the corpus callosum we have also 
created two subjects of experience I have some sympathy with this 
response, but I am assuming here that the split-brain patient ıs but 
one conscious subject, whether or not he or she lacks a unified con- 
sciousness Note, moreover, that few two-streamers will want to save 
the duplication gambit ın this way, for most are committed to the 
claim that both streams of consciousness belong to a single subyect 
of experience 

But why insist on the tripartite account of experience? Why should 
the proponent of the duplication gambit not individuate experiences 
1n (say) neural terms? Perhaps a subject can have multiple tokens of 
the same experiential type at the same time as long as the two states 
occur in (supervene on, are grounded 1n) different neural areas 

Perhaps the most potent motivation for retaining the tripartite ac- 
count 1s phenomenological As representationalists have argued in re- 
cent years, ıt 1s plausible to hold that we have introspective access only 
to the content (phenomenal character) of our conscious states * Sup- 
pose that you have exactly three experiences, Aj, Vi, and Vo, where A; 
ıs an auditory experience and V; and Vo are visual experiences with 
identical content Further, suppose that A; 1s phenomenally unified 
with exactly one of your visual experiences (say, Vi) Would you be 
able to tell, on the basis of mtrospection alone, that 1t 15 V; rather than 
Vo that ıs unified with A4? I think not You might have introspective 
access to the fact that you have a V-type experience that 1s unified 
with an A-type experience, but you would lack introspective access 
to the fact that it ıs V; rather than V; that 1s unified with A, Indeed, 
you would have no introspective access to the fact that you have two 
Vtype experiences Phenomenal unity 1s an experiential relation 
There must be a phenomenal or “what it’s like” difference between 
a state of affairs in which the members of a set of states are phenom- 
enally unified and one in which they are not, and this phenomenal dif- 


? Someone might argue that we should think of so-called duplicates as parts (or com- 
ponents) of a single token experience rather than distinct tokens of the same exper- 
ental type The problem with this proposal 1s that ıt ıs not clear why distributed neural 
activity ought to count as the vehicle of a single token experience given that the mental 
events it gives rise to are neither functionally nor phenomenologically unified 

38 See, for example, Tye, Consciousness and Persons 
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ference must be introspectively accessible, at least m principle But the 
possibility of phenomenal duplication would be at odds with this con- 
straint, for 1t would allow that a state of affairs in which phenomenal 
unity holds might be introspectively indisunguishable from a state of 
affairs in which ıt fails In short, any account of phenomenal states 
that allows for phenomenal duphcates jeopardizes our grip on the 
very notion of phenomenal unity” 

Finally, the duphcation gambit would be deeply problematic even 
if we were to recognize the coherence of phenomenal duplication 
For one thing, there 1s no reason to suppose that the total content of 
each of the patient’s two streams would be identical There might be 
overlap n perceptual content between the two streams, but other com- 
ponents of the streams—cognitive, emotional, intentional, and agent- 
ive content—would presumably differ, and these differences ought to 
lead to behavioral disunity Furthermore, it 15 not clear that even com- 
plete duplication of content between streams would lead to behav- 
oral integration States with the same content can trigger different 
behaviors if they are located in different deliberative contexts, and 
such differences are likely if, as a number of theorists have suggested, 
the two hemispheres have unique cognitive styles ? Stimuli that the 
left hemisphere regards as salient might not be regarded as salient 
by the nght hemisphere, and vice-versa 

In summary, neither of the strategies deployed by two-streamers to 
account for everyday behavioral integration in the split-brain 1s prom- 
ising The two-streams model may represent the conventional wisdom 
on the sphit-brain, but ıt does not deserve that status 


V PARTIAL UNITY 


Grappling with the difficulties posed by the data, Nagel suggested that 
perhaps there ıs no whole number of minds that split-brain pauents 
enjoy (op ct, p 410) One way to develop Nagel's proposal 1s 1n the 
direction of Michael Lockwood's partial unity model, according to 
which split-brain subjects have simultaneous experiences (E;, E» and 
Es) such that E, and Es are each phenomenally unified with Es but 


P In effect, I have turned an argument suggested by Hurley on its head (see Conscius- 
ness tn Acton, p 165, see also Hurley, “Action, the Unity of Consciousness, and Vehicle 
Externalism,” p 74 and 82) Whereas Hurley uses the possibility of phenomenal duph- 
cates to reject the “what it’s hike" analysis of phenomenal unity (“co-consciousness,” m 
her terminology), I use the “what it’s hke” analysis of phenomenal unity to reject phe- 
nomenal duphcates See also note 34 

9 See, for example, Matthew Roser and Michael S Gazzaniga, "Automatic Brains— 
Interpretive Minds,” Current Directions in Psychological Science, xi, 2 (2004) 56-59 
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not with each other? The partial unity model attempts to capture the 
fact that split-bram subjects show too much unity to be thought of as 
having two completely separate streams of consciousness, yet too little 
unity to be ascribed a single fully unified consciousness 

As we saw 1n the previous section, the “raw” split-brain data seem to 
favor the partial unity model over its two-stream rival Far from clus- 
tering into two autonomous systems, perception and cognition in the 
spht-brain 1s inter-hemispherically integrated ın various ways (see also 
section v1) But if the data themselves point to the partial unity model 
why has it had so few proponents? 

I suspect that neglect of the partial unity models 1s almost en- 
tirely due to concerns about its intelligibility consciousness, so the 
thought goes, cannot be partially unified Even Lockwood, to whom 
we owe the model, admits to having doubts about its coherence * I 
share Lockwood’s doubts, but care must be taken in how they are 
put It 1s sometimes suggested that the problem with the partial unity 
model is that we cannot imagine what 1t would be like to have a par- 
tially unified consciousness 33 This, 1t seems to me, 1s not the real issue 
here The phenomenal perspective of a partial unified subject may 
not be imaginatively accessible (to us, at least), but 1t would be the 
height of hubris to suppose that the limits of what we can imagine 
are the limits of phenomenal possibility * 


5 To the best of my knowledge, the first explicit presentation of the partial unity 
model can be found m Lockwood (Mind, Bram and Quantum), but the earlier neuro- 
psychological literature contains frequents hints of it See, for example, Sperry, “Mental 
Phenomena as Causal Determinants ın Bram Function,” in Gordon Globus et al, eds , 
Consciousness and the Bran (New York Plenum, 1976), pp 163-77, Sperry, “Conscious- 
ness, Personal Identity, and the Divided Brain,” Neuropsychologia, xx1r, 6 (1984) 661-73, 
C Trevarthen, “Analysis of Cerebral Activities That Generate and Regulate Conscious- 
ness m Commissurotomy Patients,” in SJ Diamond and J Graham, eds , Hemisphere 
Function in the Human Bram (New York Wiley, 1974), pp 235-63, Trevarthen, “Func- 
tional Relations of Disconnected Hemispheres with the Brain Stem, and with Each 
Other Monkey and Man,” in Marcel Kmsbourne and WL Smith, eds , Hemispheric Dis- 
connection and Cerebral Function (Springfield, IL CC Thomas, 1974), pp 187-207 

3 Lockwood, “Issues of Unity and Objectivity,” m Christopher Peacocke, ed , Obyec- 
tivity, Simulation and the Unity of Consciousness Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol- 
ume LXXXIII (New York Oxford, 1994), pp 89-95 

3 Danton, Stream of Consciousness, p 98, Lockwood, Mind, Brain and the Quantum, 
p 92, Peacocke, “Introduction The Issues and Their Further Development,” in Peacocke, 
ed , Objectwity, Semulation and the Unity of Consciousness, p xx 

* Hurley also argues that the (un)imaginabihty objection to the partial unity model 
fails, but her argument depends on the rejection of “what it’s like” accounts of phenom- 
enal unity (*co-consciousness" m her terminology) This ıs problematic, for phenom- 
enal unity 1s defined in what it’s hke terms Indeed, Hurley herself appears to invoke 
“what it’s likeness" ın introducing the notion of co-consciousness (Consciousness in Ac- 
tion, p 88) 
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The real objection to the partial unity model concerns not its un- 
1maginability but its enconcevability Contrast the perspective of a par- 
tially unified subject with that of a bat Although the phenomenal 
perspective of a bat 1s not umaginatively accessible to us, we have no 
difficulty conceiving that there 1s something it 1s like to be a bat By 
contrast, we have difficulty—arguably great difficulty—in conceiving 
that there 1s something 1t 1s like to be partially unified Arguably, 
first-person acquaintance with consciousness reveals that simulta- 
neous phenomenal states that are unified with a third (simultaneous) 
experience must be unified with each other 

This line of argument will not convince everyone Some theorists 
will not share the intuition that partial unity 15 impossible, others will 
put little stock in inconceivability intuitions (at least when they involve 
consciousness), and even those who both share the intuition that par- 
tial unity 1s impossible and who are prepared to grant it some epi- 
stemic weight might regard its force as being outweighed by the 
empirical considerations in favor of the model Nonetheless, ıt seems 
to me that the apparent inconcewabihity of partial unity goes some way 
towards undermining its appeal We ought to be reluctant to accept a 
model of the splitbraim that ıs of dubious coherence 

It is ume to recap Not only does the two-streams model receive only 
equivocal support from the experimental data, it has trouble account- 
ing for the everyday behavioral integration of split-brain patients The 
partial unity models fares better with respect to the experimental 
data, and arguably has less difficulty accounting for everyday integra- 
tion in the split-brain, but its very coherence is questionable Perhaps 
we should reconsider the possibility that spht-brain patients retain a 
unified consciousness 


VI THE SWITCH MODEL 


In an important series of spht-bram experiments, Levy and collabora- 
tors presented chimeric stumuli—that ıs, sumul created by conjoming 
two similar half-stimuli at the vertical midline—to a series of split- 
brain patients * On some trials patients were instructed to point to 
the figure that matched the stimulus, whilst on other trials patients 
were required to name the stimulus 


For all patients examined, and for tasks including the perception of 
faces, nonsense shapes, picture of common objects, patterns of Xs and 
squares, words, word meaning, phonetic images of rhyming pictures, 
and outline drawings to be matched to colors, patients gave one re- 
sponse on the vast majority of competitive trials Further, the nonre- 


5 Lewy, “Perception of Bilateral Chimenc Figures followng Hemispheric Deconnexion ” 
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sponding hemisphere gave no evidence that it had any perception at all 
Thus, if the right hemisphere responded there was no indication, by 
words or facial expression, that the left hemisphere had any argument 
with the choice made, and, similarly, if the left hemisphere responded, 
no behavior on the part of the patient suggested a disagreement by 
the night hemisphere ? 


In their original report, Levy and co-authors presented a two-streams 
interpretation of these findings, according to which each hemisphere 
had a conscious perception of the sumulus presented ın the contra- 
lateral visual field But, as Levy subsequently pointed out, this model 
fails to explain the absence of inter-hemispheric conflict. If the two 
hemispheres had separate perceptions, why did they not take issue 
with each other's responses? 

In light of this, Levy proposed an alternative—and, I think, superior— 
account of these experiments and the split-brain in general ” I call 
it the “switch model” As the name suggests, the switch model holds 
that consciousness 1n the split-brain switches between the patient's 
two hemispheres The hemispheres contribute in succession to the 
contents of the patient’s consciousness, but, for the most part at least, 
consciousness does not occur in both hemispheres simultaneously 
The switch model paints the split-brain patient as suffering from a 
kind of fluctuating perceptual exunction. when the left hemisphere 
1s activated stimul: m the RVF win the competition for entry nto con- 
sciousness at the expense of LVF stimuli, and the converse happens 
when the nght hemisphere 1s activated In general, inter-hemisphenc 
activation will march in step with changes ın the subject’s attentional 
focus Rapid inter-hemisphenric switches will generate the impression 
that the patient ıs conscious of much more than she ıs ın fact con- 
scious of—in much the same way, perhaps, that our fluid interaction 
with the environment generates the 1mpression that we are conscious 
of more than we are 

From the perspective of the switch model, we can now see that the 
closure and behavioral disunity arguments go wrong im assuming that 
the patient ıs simultaneously conscious of ‘key’ and ‘ring’ The patient 
might be conscious of the word ‘key’ (due to right hemisphere activa- 
tion), and she might be conscious of the word ‘ring’ (due to left hemi- 
sphere activation), but she will not be conscious of both ‘key’ and ‘ring’ 


951 evy, “Regulation and Generation of Perception m the Asymmetric Brain,” p 235 

31 Levy, “Manifestations and Implications of Shifung HemrInattention in Commussur- 
otomy Patients,” Advances in Neurology, XVII (1977) 83-92, and Levy, "Regulation and 
Generation of Perception in the Asymmetric Brain,” in Trevarthen, ed , Bram Circuits 
and Functons of the Mind Essays in Honour of Roger W Sperry (New York Cambndge, 
1990), pp 231-48 
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at the same tme, even when the two words are presented simulta- 
neously The patient's behavior might suggest that she 1s simultaneously 
conscious of both stimuli, but this would be an illusion generated by 
the rapidity with which her attention switches between hemispheres * 

In their original report of the chimeric studies, Levy and co-authors 
ascribed a nonexpressed conscious state to the nonresponding hemi- 
sphere on the grounds that the patient could be encouraged to report 
(or express) 1ts percept simply by changing the response required of 
the subject ? However, they came to regard this modulation ın re- 
sponses as facilitating the entry into consciousness of previously un- 
conscious content, rather than merely allowing the patient to access 
hitherto inaccessible experiences 


lateralization of seeing of human commissurotomy patients to one 
half of the visual field was influenced by requiring response with one 
or the other hand, and the side of perception could be switched by in- 
terchanging hands In the case of human subjects, the lateralization of 
perception was, on most occasions, further and more profoundly ef- 
fected by asking the subject to speak about his experiences, causing him 
to use the left hemisphere and to shift his vision to favour the right field ” 


In other examples of response-dependent processing, Levy and 
Trevarthen found that requiring patients to match chimenic stimuli 
based on their visual appearance favored the LVF (that 15, RH pro- 
cessing) whereas instructions to match chimeric stimuli based on 
their function favored the RVF (that is, LH processing) * Arguably, 
however, consciousness 1s not shuttled between hemispheres by 
changes to the patient’s responses per se but by the redistribution 
of attention that such changes bring about * 


SEL Teng and Sperry found further evidence of perceptual extinction in the split- 
bram (Teng and Sperry, “Interhemisphenc Interaction during Simultaneous Bilateral 
Presentation of Letters or Digits in Commissurotomized Patients,” Neuropsychologia, X1 
(1973) 131-40) They presented six sphit-brain patients with a mixture of dot and nu- 
meral counting exercises, 1n which the stimuli were presented either in the LVF or RVF 
alone, or in the two visual fields simultaneously Patients were able to report stimuli 
presented to either field on trials volving only one visual hemi-field, but showed mas- 
sive amounts of extinction on bilateral trials 

9 Its this interpretation that has entered this philosophical hterature In an odd 
irony, Marks (op ct, p 47, n. 26) rejects the switch model on the grounds that it 1s 
at odds with Levy’s chimeric expenments 

V Trevarthen, “Functional Relations of Disconnected Hemispheres with the Brain 
Stem,” p 195 

“l Levy and Trevarthen, "Metacontrol of Hemispheric Funcuon in Human Split- 
Bram Patients,” Journal of Experimental Psychology Human Perception and Performance, 11 
(1976) 299-312 

8 Something akin to inter-hemispheric switching can be elicited in normal subjects, 
see AD Milner and JJ Dunne, "Lateralized Percepuon of Bilateral Chimaenc Faces by 
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Levy’s chimeric experiments provide reasonably direct evidence in 
favor of the switch model, but there are additional considerations 
that lend a degree of background plausibility to ıt One such consid- 
eration concerns the structure of attention in the spht-brain In a 1987 
review paper Michael Gazzaniga described the attentional system 
in the split-brain as “largely integrated "? Gazzaniga’s assessment 
was perhaps an over-simplification, but there 1s evidence that many 
attentional systems remain unified ın the spht-brain * An early study 
by C Krueter and others? concluded that “a maximum effort by 
one hemisphere does withdraw capacity from the other, an effect 
which 1n the absence of the corpus callosum 1s presumably mediated 
by a ‘capacity distributing system’ located in the brain stem” (aid , 
p 460) More recently, JD Holtzman and Gazzaniga showed that cog- 
nitive load in one split-brain hemisphere can interfere with per- 
formance in the other hemisphere “ AJ Lambert has argued that 
there 1s a single system of selective attention ın the split-brain,” while 





Normal Subjects," Nature, ccLxv, 5616 (1977) 175-56 Milner and Dunne used chr- 
meric stimuli in which the vertical Join was hidden by a white strip, the purpose of 
which was to hinder detection of the mcongruity between the two sides of the sumulus 
At 100 ms exposure normal subjects had great difficulty detecting that the stimuli were 
chimeric On trials in which no awareness of asymmetry was present, the subjects indi- 
cated (either manually or verbally) only one face, which was always perceived as com- 
plete Furthermore, Milner and Dunne’s subjects manifested response-dependent 
processing akin to that seen in Levy’s experiment, with verbal responses favoring 
RVF stimul: and left-handed responses favoring LVF stumul One could take this study 
to show that normal subjects have two streams of consciousness under these experimen- 
tal conditions, but 1t seems to me more reasonable to conclude that even in the normal 
bram visual experience can switch between hemispheres 

5 Gazzaniga, “Perceptual and Attentional Processes following Callosal Section in Hu- 
mans," Neuropsychologia, xxv, 1A (1987) 119-33 

“See M Argum et al , “Divided Visuo-Spatial Attention Systems with Total and Ante- 
nor Callosotomy," Neuropsychologia, xxxvi (2000) 283-91, JD Holtzman et al , "Spa- 
tial Onentation following Coramissural Section,” in R Parasuraman and DR Davies, 
eds , Vanettes of Attention (Orlando Academic, 1984), pp 375-94, SJ Luck et al, “In- 
dependent Hemisphenc Attentional Systems Mediate Visual Search in Split-Brain Pa- 
tients,” Nature, CCCXLU, 6249 (1989) 543-45, Luck et al, "Independent Attentional 
Scanning ın the Separated Hemispheres of Spht-Bram Patients,” Journal of Cognitrve Neu- 
roscrence, VI (1994) 84-91, GR Mangun et al, “Monitoring the Visual World Hem: 
spheric Asymmetries and Subcortical Processes in Attention,” Journal of Cognitwe 
Neuroscience, v1 (1994) 267—75 

5 Kreuter et al , "Are Deconnected Cerebral Hemispheres Independent Channels? 
A Preliminary Study of the Effect of Unilateral Loading on Bilateral Finger Tapping,” 
Neuropsychologia, x. (1972) 453-61 

5 Holtzman and Gazzaniga, “Dual Task Interactions Due Exclusively to Limits ın Pro- 
cessing Resources," Science, ccxvri (1982) 1325-27 

? Lambert, “Interhemisphenic Interaction in the Spht-Bram," Neuropsychologia, XXIX, 
10 (1991) 941-48, Lambert, “Attentional Interaction in the Split-Brain Evidence from 
Negative Priming,” Neuropsychologia, XXXI, 4 (1993) $13-24 
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H Pashler and co-authors“ concluded that “even after commissurotomy 
the left and right hemispheres appear to be incapable of selecting 
motor actions independently and simultaneously" (zd, p 2383) The 
degree of attentional integration seen ın these studies 1s not what 
the two-streams and partial-unity models would lead one to expect, 
but it 1s very much in keeping with the switch account 

The switch mode] also acquires indirect support from a wide range 
of evidence—drawn from studies of coma, the minimally conscious 
state, anaesthesia and hydranencephelic children—that identifies 
sub-cortical systems, centered on the thalamus, as playing a crucial 
role in consciousness “ These systems are not divided in the spht- 
brain patient, which might explain not only how consciousness could 
switch between hemispheres but also why split-brain patients, unlike 
cetaceans, have a single sleep-wake cycle ?? 

I conclude by considering two objections to the switch model If, as 
the switch model asserts, split-brain patients often undergo sudden 
and radical changes in the contents of their experience, why are they 
not aware of this? After all, subjects who experience alterations 1n the 
contents of consciousness (as in binocular rivalry) are normally aware 
of those alterations Split-brain patients occasionally report sudden 
changes 1n the contents of consciousness, but such comments are 
rare Why might this be? 

One possibility ıs that 1nter-hemispheric switches in consciousness 
might themselves be unusual outside of experimental contexts Per- 
haps splitbraimn patients generally get by on one (presumably the left) 
conscious hemisphere Experimenters often remark that 1t can be dif- 
ficult to elicit nght-hemisphere controlled behavior in the split-brain 
Even when the right hemisphere initiates a task the left frequently 
takes over and attempts to complete it, sometimes to the detriment 
of the patient's performance ® 


8 Pashler et al , "Sequential Operation of Disconnected Cerebral Hemispheres in 
Split-Brain Patients,” Neuroreport, v (1994) 2381-84 

? Michael T Allure and Jason Miller, “General Anesthesia and the Neural Correlates 
of Consciousness,” m Steven Laureys, ed , Progress in Brain Research, Volume 150 The 
Boundaries of Consciousness (2005), pp 445-55, Laureys, “The Neural Correlate of 
(Un)awareness Lessons from the Vegetative State,” Trends in Cognitive Sciences, 1x, 12 
(2005) 556-59, Nicholas D Schiff and Fred Plum, “The Role of Arousal and Gating 
Mechanisms ın the Neurology of Impaired Consciousness,” Journal of Clenical Neuro- 
physiology, xvii (2000) 438-52, B Merker, “Consciousness without a Cerebral Cortex 
A Challenge for Neuroscience and Medicine,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, xxx, 1 
(2007) 63-81 

LM Mukhametoy, “Interhemispheric Asymmetry of the Electroencephalographic 
Sleep Patterns in Dolphins,” Bram Research, cxxxiv (1977) 581-84 

? Sperry, “Lateral Specialization in the Surgically Separated Hemispheres,” 1n Francis 
O Schmitt and Fredrick G Worden, eds , Neuroscience, 3rd Study Pog (Cambndge MIT, 
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But why don’t split-brain patients experience phenomenal discont- 
nuty ın those contexts ın which they do undergo an inter-hemisphenc 
switch in consciousness? I lack a full response to this question, but 
there ıs some comfort to be had ın the fact that disorders of conscious- 
ness are often accompanied by "introspective blindness " In their fa- 
mous study of unilateral neglect, E Bisiach and C Luzzati asked 
patients to 1magine themselves standing 1n Milan's Piazza del Duomo 
with their back to the cathedral ? As predicted, they failed to describe 
the buildings on the left But when asked 1mmediately afterwards to 
describe when they would see if looking at the cathedral from the 
opposite end of the square, the same patents named the previously 
neglected buildings and neglected those that they had just men- 
tioned At no point did the patients attempt to integrate their suc- 
cessive reports, nor did they express any concern about the obvious 
inconsistency between them Just as the ability to track perceptual 
continuity may be impaired by the very damage that causes unilateral 
neglect, so too the abihty to detect changes ın the contents of con- 
sciousness may be undermined by the very procedure that prevents 
consciousness from being bilaterally distributed It 15 one thing for 
the contents of one’s consciousness to switch, 1t 15 another to be con- 
scious of switches ın conscious content 

A second objection concerns not the truth of the switch model 
per se but rather the claim that it 1s consistent with the unity of con- 
sciousness I have presented the switch model in terms of a single 
stream of consciousness switching between hemispheres, but a critic 
might claim that the switch model ıs better described ın terms of the 
possession of two streams of consciousness that are activated only se- 
quentially Thus, the critic might continue, far from vindicating the 
claim that consciousness remains unified in the split-brain, the switch 
model actually undermines ıt 

This objection returns us to the question of what 1t 15 for conscious- 
ness to be unified According to the account formulated ın section 11, 
all 1t takes for a subject to have a unified consciousness at a time 1s the 
existence of a single phenomenal state (or phenomenal field) that 
subsumes each of the subject's experiences at that time As far as I 


1974), pp 5-19, E Zaidel and Sperry, “Performance on the Raven's Colored Progressive 
Matnces Test by Subjects with Cerebral Commisurotomy," Cortex, ix (1973) 34-39, RD 
Nebes and Sperry, "Hemisphenc Deconnection Syndrome with Cerebral Birth Injury in 
the Dominant Arm Area," Neuropsychologia, xx (1971) 247-59 

? Bisrach and Luzzatti, “Unilateral Neglect of Representational Space,” Cortex, xiv 
(1978) 129-33 
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can see, there 1s nothing in the critic’s redescription of the switch sce- 
nario that 1s at odds with this account 

Of course, the critic might reply that even if the switch model 1s 
consistent with the unity of consciousness, there 1s a sense in which 
it 1s at odds with the contznuzty of consciousness in order for a sub- 
Ject to have a single stream of consciousness during a particular inter- 
val, that subject's experiences must be grounded in a single set of 
consciousness-generating mechanisms And, so the critic continues, 
this condition ıs not met 1f consciousness alternates between left and 
nght hemispheres 

There 1s something to the claim that the continuity of conscious- 
ness requires physical continuity of some kind, although spelling 
out Just what kind of continuity is required 15 not easy No matter, 
for there 1s good reason to think that the switch model 1s consistent 
with any plausible continuity requirement I presented the switch 
model as holding that consciousness in the split-brain switches be- 
tween hemispheres, but this 1s true only to a first approximation 
Two important qualifications must be made First, some forms of 
conscious content, such as affective content, involve sub-cortical systems 
that are not separated by the spht-brain procedure The mechanisms 
responsible for such states constitute a form of physical continuity 
that underlies inter-hemispheric switches Second, we should not 
think of the cortical mechanisms responsible for the content of con- 
sciousness as the mechanisms of consciousness per se Arguably, cor- 
tical activity does not generate consciousness under its own steam, but 
contributes to the contents of consciousness only when integrated 
with sub-cortical processing Again, these sub-cortical networks can 
provide any physical continuity that might be required for the continu- 
ity of consciousness 


VII CONCLUSION 


Although few contemporary theories would follow the seventeenth- 
century anatomist Giovanni Lancisi in identifying the corpus callosum 
as the seat of the soul, ıt ıs widely assumed that sphtüng the corpus 
callosum also splits consciousness The burden of this paper has been 
to undermine this dogma I have attempted to loosen the grip that 
disunity models of the split-brain have on us, and to present the switch 
model as a live alternative to them Not only does ıt do better ın ac- 
counting for the behavior of split-brain patients in both experimental 
and everyday contexts, it also avoids the philosophical baggage that 
accompanies the two-streams and partial unity models 

I leave open the question of whether consciousness 1s necessarily 
unified Even if consciousness in the split-brain syndrome remains 
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unified, ıt 1s possible that the unity of consciousness breaks down in 
the context of other pathologies of consciousness, and, of course, 1t 1s 
possible that the unity of consciousness might fail ın nonhuman ant 
mals All that can be said at this stage ıs that the case against the unity 
of consciousness remains unproven 

TIM BAYNE 
St Catherine’s College, The University of Oxford 
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ARE ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHERS SHALLOW AND STUPID»?* 
he paradox of analysis concludes that 
(PA) A conceptual analysis ıs correct only if it ıs trivial 


Philosophers from Socrates onward have essayed conceptual analyses 
of knowledge, freedom, truth, goodness, and more The paradox of 
analysis suggests that these philosophers—"analytic philosophers" on 
one apt use of that label, a use I here adopt—are shallow and stupid 
shallow because they stalk triviality, stupid because ıt so often eludes 
them Even if you philosophize without analyzing, you should chafe at 
this dispiriting indictment of colleagues and predecessors 

I will offer a solution to the paradox of analysis that grants PA, while 
arguing that analytic philosophers can embrace PAwithout embarrass- 
ment Focusing on the nature and upshot of the triviality attaching to 
successful conceptual analysis, I will argue that accepting PA does not 
commit you to the intellectual sterility of such analysis Analysis can 
tax our abilities and enrich our understanding even though its result, 
when 1t succeeds, 1s triviality 

A philosophical paradox 1s best expressed as an argument with 
premises that seem obviously true, reasoning that seems obviously 
valid, and a conclusion that seems obviously absurd Solution requires 
rejecung at least one of these seemings while plausibly diagnosing its 
mtuitive appeal Solving the paradox of analysis, then, ıs not neces- 
sarily a matter of explaming how a correct conceptual analysis can 
be nontnvial, to presuppose otherwise 1s to preyudge the proper solu- 
tion to the paradox It is rather a matter of sympathetically diagnosing 
either the flaw in the argument leading to PA (1f PA ıs false) or else the 
mistaken basis for thinking PA false (1f PA ıs true) 

I start, then, with the argument Consider the sentences 


(BT) A boy 1s a boy 


* Ancestors of this paper received useful discussion at the 2000 Bled Conference on 
Philosophical Analysis, at a colloquium m my own department in 2001, and at the 2002 
annual meeting of the Virginia Philosophical Association I am especially indebted for 
discussion to Anthony Ellis, Robert Redmon, Peter Vallentyne, Wai-hung Wong, and the 
late Farle Coleman Geoff Goddu served as commentator at the VPA meeting and 
gave valuable feedback Takashi Yagisawa offered detailed, helpful comments and pre- 
vented me from broadcasung my weak grasp of Japanese An anonymous referee for 
this JOURNAL offered good suggestions for revision I am grateful to all 
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and 
(BA) A boy 1s a male human child ! 
Each of the following claims has strong pre-theoretical appeal 


(1) BT'1s trivial 

(2) BA provides an analysis of the concept expressed by ‘boy’ 

(3) If BA provides an analysis of the concept expressed by *boy', then 
‘boy’ 1s synonymous with ‘male human child’ 

(4) If ‘boy’ 1s synonymous with ‘male human child’, then BA 1s synony- 
mous with BT 

(5) Triahty is closed under synonymy (That 1s, any sentence synony- 
mous with a trivial sentence is trivial ) 

(6) BA 1s not trivial 


On a uniform interpretation of their constituents, these individually 
plausible sentences form an inconsistent set and thus a paradox To 
render it argumentative, take (1)—(5) as premises These imply the 
falsity of (6), but the allure of (6) dignifies its rejection with the name 
of paradox 

Let me forestall a potential misunderstanding BA 1s not formally 
analytical Someone might understand BA as a mere particular affir- 
mative sentence BA and BT should be read instead as synonymous 
abbreviations of ‘Being a boy 1s being a male human child’ and 'Bemg 
a boy ıs being a boy’, respectively I use the shorter formulations for 
brevity’s sake 

PA waits ın the wings Just add that for any correct analysis, ana- 
logues of (1)—(5) will hold pre-theoretical appeal and entail that 
the analysis 1s trivial Denying PA does not commit you to holding 
that all correct conceptual analyses are nontrivial For most analyses 
that concern philosophers, though, analogues of (6) also appeal? 

If philosophers stuck to analyses like BA, the charge of shallowness 
would stick Interesting cases involve interesting concepts—freedom, 
knowledge, mentality, and so on ? Why, then, do I focus on a dull case? 
Because no interesting analysis 1s uncontroversially correct The para- 


!Tf ‘child’ connotes humanity, then ‘human’ ıs redundant in BA. I resist such con- 
notation, so that (for example) foals are children If this usage grates, substitute ‘juve- 
nile’ for ‘child’ 

? The paradox of analysis ıs due to GE Moore, see “A Reply to My Critics," Paul 
Arthur Schhpp, ed, m The Philosophy of GE Moore (La Salle, IL Open Court, 1968), 
pp 533-677 I put the paradox in my own terms, but my resolution of 1t adapts straight- 
forwardly to Moore's version 

ŽI neither explain nor defend here the claim that these concepts hold philosophical 
interest, but I do not assume that this claim 1s inexplicable or indefensible 
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dox of analysis besets correct analyses, so 1t 1s best illustrated by a 
clearly correct case 

To solve the paradox, you must motivate and defend a denial of at 
least one of (1)-(6), explaming the intuitive appeal of the claim(s) 
you reject Familiar solutions include denying any of (2)-(5) While 
J think that all of these fail, I Jack room here to canvass and rebut 
them I offer, at any rate, a rival solution against which more familiar 
ones must at least be judged I will, however, discuss one familiar solu- 
tion briefly, because 1t raises considerations relevant to my own un- 
familiar solution, on which I will then focus I reject (6) and by 
extension accept PA I defend this solution by first diagnosing the ap- 
peal of (6)—clanfying relevant senses of ‘triviality’ along the way— 
and then showing how the truth of PA ıs compatible with the fruitful- 
ness of conceptual analysis 


I THE METALINGUISTIC LINE 


One proposed solution to the paradox that needs special mention 
invokes metalinguistic meaning Translation helps to motivate and 
explain this “metalinguistic line” on the paradox Translate (1)—(6) 
into Japanese for the benefit of a monolingual Japanese philosopher, 
Hiroko Call the Japanese translation of (1) ‘j1’, of (2) ‘Jo’, and so on 
Now, fp refers to the English sentence BA and mentions the English 
word ‘boy’ Hiroko will find no basis ın her linguistic competence for 
believing /, Not understanding BT, BA, ‘boy’, or ‘male human child’, 
Js 35 the only one of /,-/s that she will find plausible Only /5 men- 
tions no English expression that she does not understand So for 
her, /i-/s raise no paradox She will recognize that they form an 
inconsistent set while having no idea which of the statements 1s 
false She will nevertheless see no paradox because fi—/4 and Je 
have no independent plausibility for her (She might yield to your 
authority and believe that all are plausible for those who under- 
stand them, but this possibility 1s irrelevant She will not find them 
plausible herself ) 

Try, then, to capture the paradox 1n Japanese by translating all the 
mentioned expressions, including BT'and BA Call the resulting sen- 
tences ‘J;'’, ‘Jo’, and so on While these sentences will not be syn- 
onymous with (1)—(6), they will parallel them and should, 1t seems, 
convey the paradox to Hiroko 

The Japanese translation of BT 1s 


(JBT) Otoko no ko wa otoko no ko desu 
The Japanese translation of BA ıs 


(JBA) Otoko no ko wa otoko no ko desu 
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We have a problem JBT = JBA Japanese has no single word for ‘boy’ 
but translates ıt as ‘otoko no ko’ ‘otoko’ translates ‘male human’ while 
‘ko’ translates ‘child’ (The ‘no’ 1s a grammatical particle ) JBA is trivial 
to Hiroko in just the way that BT 1s trivial to an English-speaker Je’, 
which says that JBA ıs not trivial, will seem clearly false to Hiroko 
Similarly for Jo’, which says that JBA provides an analysis of the con- 
cept expressed by ‘otoko no ko’ Once again, the paradox fails to 
survive translation 

A familar explanation of this failure of translation attributes partly 
metalinguistic meaning to those uses of BA on which it turns out non- 
trivial I will focus on just one of the relevant possibilities, which 1s that 
part of what 1s meant by ‘boy’ 1s a condition associated with the word 
‘boy’ itself A crude version would say that (on some uses) ‘John 1s a 
boy’ ıs synonymous with ‘John 1s a thing called "boy" This 1s certainly 
too crude an account of standard English uses of ‘boy’ It 1s not clearly 
mistaken, though, to hold that what many English-speakers mean by 
‘boy’ 1s partly metalinguistic As was pointed out long ago,* certain 
oddities of translation (which would include those involving BA and 
JBA) are explicable by finding metalinguistic content 1n terms that do 
not wear it on their sleeves 

If—to put it compactly if slightly misleadingly—the word ‘boy’ 
1s part of its own meaning but not part of the meaning of ‘male 
human child’, this fact will explain how BA can be nontrivial It will 
also explain why JBA does not accurately translate BA, since no 
English word ıs part of the meaning of ‘otoko no ko’ The crux of this 
option is that a person who finds BA informative means by ‘boy’, 
‘male’, ‘human’, or ‘child’ something at least partly about one of 
those very words, and BA ıs nontrivial by virtue. of supplying meta- 
linguistic information 

The metalinguistic hne promises an account of how BA can be 
nontnvial—of how (6) can be true To solve the paradox while re- 
taining (6), though, you must say which of (1)—(5) 1s false, and why 
Defenders of the metalinguisuc line must reject (2) Considering 
cases will make this clear 


*By Alonzo Church, “Intenstonal Isomorphism and Identity of Belief,” Philosophical 
Studies, v, 5 (1954) 65-73, and CH Langford, "Moore's Notion of Analysis,” ın 
Schlipp, ed, The Philosophy of GE Moore, pp 319-42 Versions of the metalingurstic 
line have also been endorsed by Felicia Ackerman in “Analysis, Language, and Con- 
cepts The Second Paradox of Analysis,” Philosophical Perspectives, vv. (1990) 535-43, 
Richard Fumerton in “The Paradox of Analysis,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, XLIII, 4 (1983) 477-97, and Moore (op ct) See also Benson Mates, “Synonym- 
ity,” 1n Leonard Linsky, ed , Semantics and the Philosophy of Language (Urbana Illinois 
UP, 1952), pp 111-36 
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Consider a first-grader—call him ‘Fred’—who understands ‘male’, 
‘boy’, and ‘child’, but has yet to learn ‘human’ Confronting BA, he 
might well find ıt linguistically illuminating, by inferring from ıt the 
meaning of ‘human’ based on his knowledge of the meanings of its 
other constituent words He will not find it "trivial" (I lean for now 
on a merely intuitive notion of triviality Clarification will come ) The 
illumination gained from encountering BA ıs explained in terms of 
his coming to believe that 


(7) Humans are called ‘humans’ 


Of course, Fred cannot articulate this proposition using the sentence 
(7) before learning what ‘human’ means (or, given the facts of cog- 
nitive and linguistic development, for some time after) But if he has 
the concept boy, then he has the concept human, even if he lacks a 
ready means of expressing 1t 
This point underlies the metalinguistic line’s rejection of (2) 

Fred 1s originally ignorant of (7) If he encounters and accepts BA 
but fails to make the metalinguistic inference—if he learns no new 
language—then what he gleans from BA will be, if anything, some- 
thing like 


(8) A boy is a male child called ‘human’ 


If he does make the metalinguistic inference, he will glean some- 
thing like 


(9) A boy 1s a male human child called ‘human’ 


According to the metalinguistic lıne—mnsofar as it offers a solution 
to the paradox— BA 1s nontrivial because 1t means, to Fred, something 
hke what (8) or (9) means to us In either case, (2) 1s false Recall that 
BA 1s shorthand for a form that makes explicit reference to concepts 
BA 1s understood as synonymous with ‘Being a boy 1s being a male 
human child’ According to the metalinguistic line, we must take 
Fred, accordingly, as interpreting BA as saymg (what we would 
express by) 


(8’) Being a boy ıs being a male child called ‘human’ 
or 
(9’) Being a boy 1s being a male human child called ‘human’ 


It is clear, however, that neither of these provides a c Feng 
tual analysis of the concept expressed by ‘boy’, for p of them? , 
1s true. Being called ‘human’ 1s not part of (the co SEN aie 
boy, and there could be boys who are not called ‘h ma Ded 


uc A 


Le g Er 
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Fred might instead mean by BA what we would mean by 
(8”) All boys are male children called ‘human’ 

or 
(9") All boys are male human children called ‘human’, 


where (8”) and (9") are universal affirmative sentences expressing 
contingent propositions In that case, (8") and (9") are true, and the 
metalinguistic line gives a promising account of the informativeness 
of BA On this interpretation, though, BA obviously does not provide 
a conceptual analysis 

No algorithm determines what metalinguistic content to attribute, 
given the metalinguistic line, when someone finds BA nontrivial The 
point is that if English-speakers find a sentence of the form ‘An Fis a 
G' nontnvial, then ‘F’ and ‘G’ are not synonyms in their mouths— 
even if they sincerely believe otherwise (and even if ‘F’ and ‘G’ are 
synonyms in our mouths) People can use terms nonsynonymously 
without realizing that they do so Where putative conceptual analyses 
are concerned, the most plausible diagnosis of nonsynonymy in such 
cases 1s that at least one of the putative synonyms has implicit meta- 
linguistic content 

Take the metalinguistic line, and you can offer a motivated denial 
of (2) that makes its pre-theoretical appeal intelligible Many of us use 
ordinary words with a partially metalinguistic content without realiz- 
ing 1t (the argument goes) Since ‘boy’ and ‘male human child’ have 
the same nonmetalinguistic content, ıt 15 easy to understand how we 
might mistakenly accept (2) 

The metalinguistic lne may capture the understanding of some 
sentences by some speakers, but ıt does not solve the paradox of 
analysis In denying (2), ıt says in effect that if something appears 
to be a correct, 1nformative conceptual analysis, then the appearance 
must deceive if the candidate-analysis ıs true, then ıt must not be a 
conceptual analysis So the metalinguistic line offers no rebuttal to 
PA It tells us how BA can be correct and nontrivial only by mterpret- 
ing 1t as something other than a conceptual analysis It offers no ac- 
count of how a conceptual analysis might be correct and nontrivial 

Notice, too, that the metalinguistic line succeeds only for speakers 
relevantly like Fred It ıs implausible, though, that we are like Fred 
with respect to most of the terms involved 1n analyses of philosophical 
^nterest- We are not like him with respect to BA, and so the metalin- 
guistic line offers only an attenuated solution even in the case at hand 
It tells us how BA, could be nontrivial for someone 1n Fred’s position, 1t 


does not show, that it 15 nontrivial for those 1n our position 


“fg 
TAT z/ 
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You might reply that the impression of BA’s nontriviality just 1s the 
impression that it would be nontnvial for someone 1n Fred’s position 
Grant this, and the metalinguistic line solves the paradox, but at a 
price It dashes the hope that philosophers searching for analyses of 
truth, goodness, knowledge, and so on, are seeking more than merely 
linguistic enlightenment We would like to think that we are after 
goodness—for example— not just ‘goodness’ If the metalinguistic hne 
1$ the only defensible solution to the paradox, analytic philosophers 
must be seeking mere linguistic fluency Such a verdict would deflect 
the charge of stupidity, which does not stick to mere inarticulateness 
The charge of shallowness, however, would still haunt the practice of 
analyss I will offer another solution that allows analysis greater 
depth Surpnisingly, ıt involves embracing the tnwality of BA 


II EMBRACING TRIVIALITY, PART 1 TRIVIALITY AND UNDERSTANDING 


I grant synonymy to ‘boy’ and ‘male human child’ (as used in some 
particular but presumably typical context) and I suppose that their 
common meaning ıs not metalinguistic (except where explicitly stated 
otherwise) Given this qualification, I allow that BA ıs trivial The para- 
dox of analysis 1s sound—but innocuous 

My defense of these claims has two main parts The first part (occu- 
pying the rest of this section) diagnoses the appearance that BA 1s 
nontrivial The second part (occupying the next section) aims at 
showing how analysis can be philosophically fruitful despite PA’s truth 

BA1s, I claim, “trivial " What do I mean? It 15 time to clarify this cen- 
tral notion 

I distinguish three kinds of things that can be trivial. propositions, 
sentences, and sentential schemas The kind of triviality at issue ap- 
plies fundamentally to propositions and only denvatively to things 
of the other two kinds To say that a proposition 1s trivial (1n the sense 
relevant to the paradox) 1s to say that it cannot be grasped without 
being truly believed ? This characterization captures the idea that 
triviahty 1s a matter of uninformativeness if you can grasp a true 
proposition without believing it, then you have something to learn 
If understanding that P suffices for truly believing that P then you 
cannot wonder whether F and this impossibility of wonder, coupled 
with truth, makes for trvıalıty The proposition expressed by BT 1s an 
example of a trivial proposition 


* My ‘trivial’ s short for ‘trivially true’, there 1s trivial falsity as well A weaker sense 
of ‘trivial’ makes understanding sufficient for (merely) beheving I hope there are no 
trivial but false understandable propositions, on this weaker sense, but they do not 
worry us where the paradox of analysis 1s concerned 
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It 1s one thing to define triviality this way, ıt ıs another to assert that 
some propositions are trivial given this definition I claim that the propo- 
sition expressed by BT 1s trivial. Thus I should answer Alvin Goldman’s 
argument to the effect that no propositions are trivial in my sense He says 


Any proposition, we may assume, has two or more components that are 
somehow organized or juxtaposed To understand the proposition one 
must ‘grasp’ the components and their juxtaposition Now in the case of 
complex logical truths, there are (human) psychological operations that suf- 
fice to grasp the components and their juxtaposition but do not suffice to 
produce a belief that the proposition 1s true But can’t we at least concerve 
of an analogous set of psychological operations even for simple truths, 
operations which perhaps are not in the repertoire of human cognizers 
but which might be in the repertoire of some conceivable beings? That 
1s, can’t we conceive of psychological operations that would suffice to 
grasp the components and componential juxtaposition of these simple 
propositions but do not suffice to produce belefin the propositions? I think 
we can conceive of such operations Hence for any proposition you choose, 
it will be possible for 1t to be understood without bemg believed a 


I offer two rebuttals—the second more generally acceptable, I sus- 
pect, than the first First, I reject Goldman's assumption that “Any 
proposition has two or more components that are somehow orga- 
nized or juxtaposed " Propositions, as I understand them, occupy no 
space, and I can make no sense of a true, literal application of the 
notion of proper (nontemporal) components or parts to things that 
occupy no space Others apparently can, and some construct elaborate 
theories of propositional structure These theories simply assume, 
though, that propositions can have structure Without a defense of this 
assumption, they stall on takeoff 

Perhaps I am blind to a possibility that other, cognitively better 
endowed philosophers see From my unseeing perspective, though, 
it ıs more likely that the appearance of sight deceives I suspect ıt 
stems from a conflation of figurative with literal meaning Frege, 
whose principle of compositionality may seem to be the wellspring 
of the compound-proposition view, was well aware of this conflation 


To be sure, we really talk figurauvely when we transfer the relation of 
whole and part to thoughts [Frege’s thoughts, our propositions], yet 
the analogy 1s so ready to hand and so generally valid that we are hardly 
ever bothered by the hitches which occur from time to time 


ê Alvin Goldman, “What Is Justified Behef?" in George Pappas, ed , Justification and 
Knowledge (Boston Reidel, 1979), pp 1-23, see p 4 

7 Gottlob Frege, "Compound Thoughts,” translated by R.H Stoothoff, Mind, LXXII 
(1963) 1-17 This article was originally published in German under the ttle “Logische 
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Propositions occupy no space, so they lack parts Had they parts, 
per impossibile, these could not be juxtaposed, since juxtaposition 
1s an essentially spatial notion 

Propositions have figurative parts—bemg a boy “is a part of” the 
proposition that all boys love broccoli The cash value of this claim, 
though, is just that 1t 1s 1mpossible to believe that all boys love broccoli 
without grasping beng a boy The part 1s proper insofar as the reverse 
does not hold grasping the concept does not require beheving the 
proposition Linguistic representations of propositions have literal 
parts,” and claims about these may be taken (as Frege takes them) as 
figurative stand-ins for claims about propositional properties (An- 
other reason these claims must be figurative if true distinct linguistic 
expressions with different parts may equally well represent a single 
proposition, and there 1s no basis for preferring one of these to others 
as revealing the proposition’s “real” structure ) From these and other 
cash equivalents of papery talk about propositional components, 
though, nothing like Goldman's argument gets off the ground 

My second rebuttal, independent of the first and concessive of 
propositional structure, ıs that Goldman's argument is either invalid 
or question-begging Grant for argument’s sake that to understand a 
proposition “one must ‘grasp’ [its] components and their juxtaposi- 
tion " Grant, that 1s, that propositions have proper parts, and that 
grasping the parts of a proposition and their arrangement 1s necessary 
for grasping the proposition Grant, too, the assumption that even for 
very simple propositions we can “conceive of psychological operations 
that would suffice to grasp the components and componential juxta- 
position of these simple propositions but do not suffice to produce 
belef in the propositions " Goldman infers fallaciously that any propo- 
sition can be understood without being believed What 1s needed to 
fix the inference 1s a premise to the effect that grasping the compo- 
nents and componentaal juxtaposition of a proposition suffices for 
understanding the proposition This sufficient condition for proposi- 
tional understanding 1s distinct from the necessary condition that 
Goldman asserts 

It 1s also dubious It is an old point that (even allowing structured 
propositions) a proposition cannot be identified with a mere concate- 
nation of elements—-say, an object and a property For such a concat- 
enation does not tell us that the object instantiates the property (It 








Untersuchungen Dritter Teil Gedankengefige,” in the Beirage zur Philosophie des 
deutschen Ideahsmus (1923) 36-51 
*Representation-tokens, that ıs 
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could just as well tell us that 1t does not, or that nothing else does, or 
any one of myriad other things ) Goldman needs a sufficient condi- 
tion where he offers only a necessary one His argument, taken at face 
value, 1s invalid 

Perhaps we should understand the claim that we can “conceive of 
psychological operations that would suffice to grasp the components 
and componential juxtaposition of — propositions but do not suffice 
to produce belief in the propositions,” with less fidelity but greater 
charity, to mean simply that we can conceive of understanding the 
proposition without believing ıt In that case, Goldman's argument 
has the validity and vacuity of any argument whose conclusion merely 
repeats its premise For on this rendering Goldman ıs simply asserting 
that any proposition can be conceived to be understood without being 
believed, and any appearance of substantive argument 1s delusory 

I offer no positive argument for my claim, which strikes me as 
obvious, that the proposition expressed by BT ıs trivial I am open 
to argument against the seemingly obvious. Goldman's argument 
fails, though, and I know of no other argument that succeeds in 
its place 

I return to tnwiality The triviality of a proposition 1s an absolute 
matter, but that of a sentence 1s relational To say that a sentence 15 
trivial ıs to say that the proposition ıt expresses 1s trivial Roughly, 
anyway a sentence can express different propositions to different 
people—and to the same person at different times—some trivial 
and some not Sentential triviality must be relativized, strictly speak- 
ing, to particular uses of sentence-tokens Given my background as- 
sumptions about the context and uses of (tokens of) BA and BT 
under consideration, however, I will relax and say that BT, by virtue 
of expressing a trivial proposition ın all its standard uses, 1s a trivial 
sentence (With ‘standard uses’ I exclude those in which BT 1s used 
as part of a code, for example, and those m which its two occurrences 
of ‘boy’ are nonsynonymous ) More generally, we can say that a sen- 
tence (-type) 1s trivial just ın case all standard uses of its tokens ex- 
press trivial propositions 

You might challenge the propositionalism on which my charactert- 
zation of triviality depends Those who balk at propositions typically 
indulge those of us who buy them, boasting that everything we can 
say, they can say better If this boast can be made good, then merely 
rejecting propositions undermines neither the paradox of analysis 
nor my diagnostic response to follow What ıs needed instead 1s a 
propositionless reconstrual of synonymy that first explains the initial 
plausibility of (1)- (6) and then undercuts the plausibility of at least 
one of them I know of no such reconstrual 
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You might instead challenge the claim that triviality applies ult- 
mately to propositions, without denying propositionalsm Perhaps 
to say that a sentence is trivial 1s to 1nterpose something between 
the believer and the proposition expressed by the sentence—the 
sentence itself, perhaps, or a nonsentential “aspect” under which a 
proposition 1s believed—such that the triviality in question attaches 
ultimately rather than derivatively to this intermediary Two questions 
then arise Is the alleged intermediary intelligible, and 1f so, what 1s it 
for the intermediary to be trivial, where this i$ not explicable in terms 
of the triviality of the proposition? 

Ernest Sosa suggests a solution along these lines ° Sosa would rightly 
embrace the idea that to believe the proposition expressed by BT 1s to 
believe that expressed by BA Unwilling to accept the triviahty of BA, 
he invokes something else for the sole purpose of making two beliefs 
out of one Given the ad hoc nature of the something else, I for one 
have no real grasp of what it 1s supposed to be "° 

Jeffrey King gives an account of analysis appealing to structured 
abstract propositions !! As I have said, I do not see how nonspatial 
propositions can have literal structure, and I do not see how a non- 
hteral mterpretation of King's suggestion might solve the paradox of 
analysis The acceptance of views hke King's merits more discussion 
than I can offer here, but it should be clear that they face at least an 
apparent problem of intelligibility 

Even more importantly, though, my solution to the paradox does 
not hinge on whether views like Sosa’s and King’s can be made intel- 
gible and defensible There are two reasons First, I offer a solution to 
the paradox that renders such views superfluous, since 1t invokes no 
suspect entities or attributes that they do not while omitting some that 
they include, hence it beats them for ontological thnft Second, even 
if such views identify a flaw in the paradox, mine identifies an indepen- 
dent one, and mine, unlike theirs, also provides a crucially needed diag- 
nostic explanation for the misleading appeal of the mistaken claim 

I return again to tnviality and consider a third kind, that of a trval 
sentential schema A sentential schema 1s trivial (1n my stipulated sense) 
if and only if any uniform, grammatical substitution of meaningful 
terms" for its variables yields a trivial sentence ? 


? Sosa, “Classical Analysis,” this JOURNAL, LXXX, 11 (November 1983) 695—710 

?] am not alone, see George Bealer, “Remarks on Classical Analysis,” this JOURNAL, 
LXXX, 11 (November 1983) 711-12 

" King, "What Is a Philosophical Analysis?" Philosophical Studies, xc, 2 (1998) 155—79 

2 “Uniform substitution” requires uniformity of meaning, not merely of syntactic-type 

P'To say that a term 1s “meaningful” may be to say that ıt has a sense, a reference, or 
merely a character For present purposes, only sense and reference count 
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‘A Gis a G’ 1s a sentential schema, not a sentence It 1s a trivial 
schema substitute meaningfully and uniformly for ‘G’, preserving 
grammaticality, and you have a trivial sentence Since the triviality 
of sentential schemas derives from that of sentences, and that of sen- 
tences from that of propositions, the tnviality of sentential schemas 
derives from that of propositions 

Propositions, sentences, and schemas may properly be considered 
trivial, though tnviality ıs different for each Consider now another 
notion that may apply to sentences, schematic trviality (Warning! 
Schematic triviality 1s not triviality, and it applies to sentences, not 
to schemas ) To say that a sentence 1s schematically trivial 1s to say 
that ıt ıs a substitution-instance of a trivial sentential schema—but 
merely that ıt 1s a substitution-nstance, not that it results from mean- 
ingful uniform substitution 

Consider the following sentences 


(a) A froe 1s a froe 

(b) No furkels are nonfurkels 

(c) If snaths exist, then some snaths are snaths 

(d) If he did it, then he did xt 

(e) If the first word of this sentence 1s ‘the’, then the first word of this 
sentence 1s ‘the’ 


Which of these sentences are trivial? If you say that all of them are, 
you are naturally and interestingly mistaken All are schematically 
trivial, but only (a) and (c) are trivial, and 1f the meanings of ‘froe’ 
and ‘snath’ escape you, then you know this only by taking my word 
for it 

Any competent English speaker will recognize that sentences (a)— 
(e) are trivial—that they express trivial propositions—+#f they are unr- 
formly meaningful, 1f, for example, the two occurrences of ‘froe’ in 
(a) both mean something and both mean the same thing And they 
express trivial propositions, 1f they are uniformly meaningful, because 
they are uniformly meaningful substitution-instances of trivial sen- 
tential schemas In other words, (a)—(e) are schematically trivial 

The qualification 5f they are uniformly meaningful’ 1s crucial 
‘Furkel’ 1s a nonsense word, and (b) expresses no proposition what- 
soever So it does not express a trivial proposition and thus 1s not a 
trivial sentence It 15 nevertheless schematically trivial What deter- 
mines whether a sentential schema 1s trivial 1s not whether its substitu- 
tion instances are trivial, but whether they are trivial when they result 
from uniform, grammatical substitution of meaningful terms for sche- 
matic variables Thus a trivial schema can have nontrivial substitution- 
instances—those that express no proposition, for example 
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These are not, however, the only cases of trivial schemas with non- 
trivial substitution-instances Consider (e) If its two occurrences of 
‘this sentence’ refer to the same sentence—whether it 1s the ante- 
cedent of (e), the consequent, or (e) itself—then (e) expresses a 
trivial proposition If the first occurrence refers to the antecedent 
but the second to (e) itself, however, then (e) expresses a false— 
hence nontrivial—proposition. Since any of these uses could equally be 
considered “standard”—whether all could be or none could be—(e) 
itself 1s not trivial It 1s not nonsense, though And it 1s a substitution- 
instance—though not on all standard uses a uniformly meaningful 
substitution-instance—of a trivial sentental schema ‘If P then P? 

You might object—especially if you hke your languages formal— 
that (b) is not an English sentence at all But on what grounds can 
you exclude it? English, a natural rather than a formal language, has 
no fixed lexicon, ıt permits coinages, including nonsense coinages “4 
Competent English speakers are adept at distinguishing English 
nonsense sentences from nonsentential nonsense like ‘dipohsg shgu 
hsdur' At least this 1s the most natural description of the phenome- 
non, and there is no good reason to recant it ? I need not press the 
point here, though, since (d) and (e) will do for my purposes The 
nonsense sentence helps bring home the distinction between a trivial 
schema and schematic triviality That distinction does not depend, 
though, on the existence of nonsensical but genuine sentences 

Tnviality and schematic tnviality are independent a sentence may 
be schematically tnvial without being tnvial, and vice versa Further- 
more, a sentence may be trivial even though competent speakers do 
not know that it 1s, as at least one of (a) and (c) 1s likely to illustrate "ê 
Finally, schematic tnviality, unhke triviality, is not closed under syn- 
onymous substitution, as BA and BT show Not every sentence syn- 
onymous with a schematcally trval sentence 1s schematically trivial 

These distinctions help to explain the initial yudgment that BA 
1s not trivial while BT 1s, and they help to dispel the air of paradox 


" Some standard English words are nonsense—consider ‘widget’ Other nonsense 
comages have gained meaning ‘chortle’ and ‘whiffle’, for example, first used in Lewis 
Carroll's Jabberwocky 

" Here 1s a bad reason (from correspondence) “You say, ın effect, that replacing a 
meaningful word in a sentence with a nonsense word leaves a sentence Keep applying 
this principle, and you'll end up with a ‘sentence’ comprising only nonsense words 
But this 1s absurd " Reply I have not endorsed the soritical principle that any substitu- 
tion of nonsense for sense in a sentence preserves sentencehood I simply clam, on the 
basis of clear examples, that 1t sometimes does 

16 Furthermore, you can know that a sentence is trivial without recognizing 1t as 
trivial You may know that (a) expresses a trivial proposition—say, on my testimony— 
without grasping that proposition 
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surrounding the claim that BA zs trivial What 1s clearly true 1s that BA 
1s not, while BT 1s, schematically trivial Schematic triviahity 1s easily 
confused with triviality and not easily distinguished from it (even by 
some respected philosophers who will go unnamed here) Anyone prone 
to this natural confusion will incline to the idea that BA 1s nontrivial 

If your judgments about the applicability of ‘trivial’ track schematic 
triviality rather than triviality, you will embrace both (1) and (6) And you 
will find a “solution” to the paradox in rejecting (5)—nightly, ın a way, 
since (5) 1s false if we read its ‘triviality’ as meaning schematic trwrality 

If ‘triviality’ meant schematic irviality, then, we could solve the para- 
dox without granting PA But ‘triviality’ does not mean this Sentential 
triviality, unlike schematic, 1s closed under the synonymy that concep- 
tual analysis yields And if the meaning of the terms in question 1s not 
metalinguistic, the paradox of analysis ıs sound 


III EMBRACING TRIVIALITY, PART 2 THE ACTIVITY AND RESULT 
OF ANALYSIS 


I have diagnosed the misleading pretheoretical appeal of (6), the 
paradox ıs solved What remains ıs to offer a salve to the philosophical 
spint by showing that accepting PA does not condemn analyzing phr- 
losophers as shallow and stupid 

‘Analysis’ ıs ambiguous Sometimes it refers to a sentence that pur- 
portedly provides a meaning-analysis, such as BA Call this an analyzing 
sentence The “conceptual analysis” mentioned in PA ıs an analyzing 
sentence Sometimes ‘analysis’ refers to analyzing, the philosophical 
activity that aims to, and sometimes does, culminate in the production 
of a true analyzing sentence 

I need not offer an account of what ıt ıs to be an analyzing sen- 
tence to make my case, but a rough account will be helpful, so here 
itis An analyzing sentence 1s (roughly) one that explicitly represents 
the analysandum as a conjunction of conditions such that (a) the 
conditions are individually necessary and jointly sufficient for the 
analysandum but not individually sufficient, (b) the conditions are 
individually graspable without any grasp of the analysandum, and 
(c) grasping the conjunction of the conditions 1s grasping the analy- 
sandum BA illustrates It represents beng a boy as a conjunction of 
three conditions—bemg male, beng human, and beng a child,” these 


"]t may look here as though I idenufy conditions with concepts I do not, m fact, 
mind doing this for present purposes, though other interpretations of ‘condition’ are 
available This 1s one reason why this account of analyzing sentences 1s rough For one 
step ın the direction of polish, I will say that given the standard interpretation of the 
predicate calculus, 1t 1s hnguistically sufficient for S’s being an analyzing sentence that 
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conditions are individually insufficient, individually necessary, and 
jointly sufficient for being a boy, and grasping the conjunction of 
these conditions—grasping being male and human and a child—just 
1$ grasping beng a boy 

My condition (c)—that grasping the conjunction of the analysans- 
conditions just ıs grasping the analysandum—is needed to distinguish 
so-called “criteriological” analysis from conceptual analysis, only the 
latter poses an apparent paradox worthy of the name ! This condition 
also effectively guarantees the truth of PA? 

Notice that I say that an analyzing sentence represents its analysandum 
conjunctively, observing my earlier strictures, I do not say that the 
analysandum ıs a conjunction Thus “a conceptual analysis” 1s not a prop- 
osition but a sentence Two sentences may be synonymous while only 
one of them counts as an analyzing sentence—a conceptual analysis— 
by virtue of explicitly representing the analysandum conjunctively See, 
for example, BA and BT 

You know what it 1s for an analyzing sentence to be trivial. To say 
that analyzing 1s trivial ıs to say that it yields no new insight, knowl- 
edge, or understanding, otherwise it ıs nontrivial or enlightening 
Given that all true analyzing sentences are trivial, 1t hardly follows that 
analyzing is trivial 

Suppose you analyze and succeed Your result is a trivial analyzing 
sentence If you grasped the analyzandum-concept before you began, 
you have gained no grasp of that concept But you may not have 
grasped it, you may not acquire the concept until you arrive at the 
trivial analyzing sentence 





(1) Sis a substitution instance of *(x) (Fx iff (Gx & Hx))’, 

(u) the substituends for ‘F’, ‘G’, and ‘H’ are each univocal and express dis- 
tinct concepts, 

(m) the concept expressed by the substituend for ‘G’ can be grasped by some- 
one who does not grasp that expressed by the substituend for ‘H’, and 
vice versa, and 

Qv) all substitution instances of ‘Fa’ and of ‘Ga & Ha’ are Synonymous 


These sufficient conditions are not necessary, and they retain roughness, but they 
should convey the notion of an analyzing sentence 

P Felicia Ackerman responds to the paradox of analysis by arguing, in effect, that a 
true analysis cannot be conceptual but must instead be critenological See “The Infor- 
mativeness of Philosophical Analysis,” m Peter French et al, eds Midwest Studies im 
Philosophy, Volume VI (Minneapolis Minnesota UP, 1981), pp 313-20, and “Essential 
Properties and Philosophical Analysis,” in French et al, eds, Midwest Studies n Philos- 
ophy Volume XI (Minneapols Minnesota UP, 1986), pp 304-13 

19 Condition (c) means, as applied to the case of BA, that the concept of grasping the 
concept of being a boy 1s numerically identical with the concept of grasping the con- 
cept of being human and male and a child 
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You might acknowledge this as an abstract possibility but doubt its 
practical applicability For when philosophers try to analyze (say) 
knowledge or freedom, there 1s a presumption that we grasp the con- 
cept from the outset—else how could we recognize either successful 
or unsuccessful analysis? 

In fact, you need not possess a concept in advance of producing a 
successful analyzing sentence You need merely possess something 
that tracks ıt A persistent theme ın contemporary philosophy of lan- 
guage 1s that the reference of some uses of referring terms 1s guided 
by social facts about other uses of those very terms For example, the 
reference of Hilary Putnam’s use of ‘beech’ 1s famously fixed in part 
by the way ‘beech’ 1s used by those 1n the arboreal know, experts 
whose own use is not determined by such metalinguistic facts ? No 
one disputes this nowadays, though conflict continues over whether 
the metalinguistic conditions that guide reference are part of the 
sense Putnam associates with ‘beech’ 

How does this bear on analysis? Someone's use of a term might be 
guided by facts about her own disposition to apply ıt Suzy might apply 
*knowledge' to a case simply because she finds herself disposed to 
call it ‘knowledge’ This disposition need not rest on a grasp of any 
nonmetalinguistic concept that ‘knowledge’ expresses, though the 
disposition may nevertheless track such a concept The tracking might 
occur either because she has a nonconceptual responsiveness to 
knowledge or because she associates a partially metalinguistic concept 
with ‘knowledge’ that tracks the nonmetalinguisuc concept of knowl- 
edge These two options murror the semantic externalist and inter- 
nalist options for Putnam's use of ‘beech’ On either option, if Suzy 
seeks and finds a true analyzing sentence, two things may happen 
simultaneously she acquires the (nonmetalinguistic) concept of knowl- 
edge and grasps the trivial proposition expressed by the analyzing sen- 
tence She is enlightened ? 


? Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” in Mind, Language and Realty Philosoph- 
cal Papers, Volume 2 (New York Cambndge, 1975), pp 215-71, reprinted from K. 
Gunderson, ed, Language, Mind and Knowledge, Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy 
of Science, Volume VII (Minneapolis Minnesota UP, 1975) Putnam says that his “con- 
cept of an elm tree 1s exactly the same as [his] concept of a beech” and adds that this 
shows it a mistake to identify meaning “in the sense of intension” with concept 
(p 226) It shows this a mistake only 1f “concepts” are construed as mental entities, 
rather than as the abstract, mtensional entities that pose the paradox of analysis, as I 
take them to be 

«Objection Let KT = ‘Knowledge 1s knowledge’, and let KA be a true analyzing 
sentence for knowledge If we acquire the nonmetalinguistic concept of knowledge 
from KA, then we acquire the same concept from KT This 1s no ‘major conceptual 
advance’ Since we already have the constituent concepts by means of KT, any advance 
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Analyzing may in some cases be akin to ostension Consider how a 
child acquires the concept char It 1s not by analytic definition The 
child sees chairs, hears them called ‘chairs’, and calls things ‘chairs’ 
but without grasping the concept of chairhood Then, somehow, she 
gets it The etiological and psychological details of this understanding 
remain mostly mysterious, but the fact of ıt ıs plan Analyzing may be 
an etiology of understanding that 1s relevantly like the etiology of 
understanding via ostension 

Am I then claiming that we do not grasp nonmetalinguistic concepts 
expressed by ‘knowledge’ or ‘freedom’ before successful analysis? If 
so, then I am stuck with denying that we grasp such concepts, since 
I deny that we possess any true analyzing sentences for these concepts 
But I am not stuck with this denial All I have claimed is that i£ we do 
not believe the proposition expressed by a true analyzing sentence, 
then we do not possess (at least one of) the concepts expressed by 
a constituent of that sentence But if there 1s no true analyzing sen- 
tence to be had, we may perfectly well possess all the relevant con- 
cepts I may perfectly well possess the concept of knowledge despite 
failing to believe the proposition expressed by a true analyzing sen- 
tence of the form ‘S knows that pif and only if. ", for there may 
be no such sentence The concept of knowledge may be unanalyzable 

For any concept, we can easily give conditions that are individually 
necessary, individually insufficient, but jointly sufficient for its applica- 
tion ? It may even be possible for any concept to give an informative 
criteriological analysis It is hardly obvious or plausible, though, that 
all concepts permit conceptual analysis If knowledge is unanalyzable, 
then there 1s no correct analyzing sentence of the form *S knows that 
Pif and only if ’, assuming that the use of ‘knows’ in such a sentence 
would mean knows Our failure to bag an analyzing sentence may be 
explained by the non-existence of our quarry 

I do not say that there 1s no proposition that such a sentence would 
express if 1t did exist There 1s such a proposition it 1s the proposition 





1s merely linguistic (or metalinguisuc), for ıt involves no more than putting words to 
those concepts” Response I deny that we must have the relevant concepts by means 
of KT If there is a true analyzing sentence for knowledge, and I do not now under- 
stand the proposition it expresses, then I do not now understand KT despite its sche- 
matic triviality (and I do not now understand this very sentence), for I do not now 
understand ‘knowledge’ 

? Here is one helpful schema ‘ais Fiff (1) ais For G, (2) ais For H, and (3) ais F 
or (not-G and not-H)' Note, however, that substitution-instances of this schema will 
be analyzing sentences only if they satisfy the "grasping"-conditions on an analyzing 
sentence—no mean feat Merely substituting for ‘F’ on the nght side of the bicondi- 
tional a synonym for the substtuend on the left side will not do the trick 
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that S knows that P if and only if S knows that P? I believe this 
proposition But (to repeat) I nevertheless fail to believe the proposi- 
tion actually expressed by a true analyzing sentence for knowledge, 1f there 1s 
no such sentence, even though I believe the proposition that such a 
sentence would express if 1t existed 

Am I committed to the claim that if tomorrow we discover a true 
analyzing sentence for knowledge, then yesterday we did not grasp 
a (nonmetalinguistic) concept of knowledge? No, since the possibility 
remains that what 1s gained 1s not understanding of knowledge but of 
the words used ın the analyzing sentence, the metalinguistic hne may 
be nght Fred may know perfectly well that a boy 1s a male human 
child but not know until he confronts BA that (say) ‘human’ means 
human Since I have no analyzing sentence for knowledge, I cannot 
give you the analogous case, but the idea 1s clear 

If what 1s gained ıs not merely metalinguistic knowledge—and I 
have shown how such a gain 1s possible—then yes successful analyz- 
ing would yield the possession of a new concept We would acquire 
the nonmetalinguistic concept of knowledge, a concept whose instan- 
tration would be tracked by the linguistic disposition or partly metalin- 
guistic concept that we associated with ‘knowledge’ yesterday And this 
would be a major conceptual advance, one that vindicates the philo- 
sophical value of analyzing Of course, all of this rests on a very big “if” 

So much for successful analyzing What about unsuccessful? Sup- 
pose you try and fail to find a correct analyzing sentence for ‘knowl 
edge’ Suppose, too, that you know you have failed Then you should 
have learned a disjunctive truth (a) there ıs no analyzing sentence for 
the concept you associate with ‘knowledge’, or (b) your use of ‘knowl- 
edge’ 1s guided partly by a nonconceptual responsiveness to knowl- 
edge, or (c) the concept you associate with ‘knowledge’ (if any) 1s 
partly metalinguistic, or (d) there are concepts you grasp for which 
you lack words 

This disjunction follows from the two available explanations for 
your failure One 1s that there 1s no true analyzing sentence to be 
had In this case, (a) ıs true I have already discussed this possibility 
The other explanation 1s that there 1s a true analyzing sentence to be 
had but we have not yet found it In this case, at least one of (b), (c), 
and (d) 1s true 

How can we choose among the disjuncts? This ıs a hard epistemic 
question, and inability to answer ıt does not signal stupidity Answer- 


?*$ knows that Pif and only 1f 5 knows that P’ expresses no proposition, but a suit- 
ably quantified version of it—where ‘S’ ranges over people and ‘P’ over umvocally 
meaningful sentences—does 
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ing 1t exceeds my ambition (and probably my ability) here Raising it, 
however, helps satisfy that ambition For in seeing how this question 
anses from the failure of analysis, you can see how even failed analyz- 
ing can raise deep questions about our understanding If we are left 
wondering what explains our failure, then we are left wondering 
which of (a)—(d) 1s true We may seek resolution of this wonderment 
A discovery that any of (a)—(c) 1s true would have direct philosophical 
value, and even discovering (d) to be true might have indirect value 
The realization that a philosophically valuable discovery may await us 
mm connection with failed analysis ıs itself a philosophically valuable 
realization Persistent failure to satisfy our wonderment, if such we 
confront, will reveal some of our cognitive limitations Such revela- 
tion, too, has at least indirect philosophical value 

Other puzzles of analysis await. What should we say, for example, 
about those who embrace a mistaken analyzing sentence? We should 
say that they are confused, of course, but the nature of such confusion 
1$ itself a matter of philosophical perplexity I will not address this 
issue or related ones here, for they are tangential to my chief aim 
of vindicating analysis while solving its paradox 

I confess dubiety about analyzing philosophically interesting con- 
cepts I suspect that such concepts—lke most concepts—are unana- 
lyzable This confession of attitude 1s no argument I mention it only 
to emphasize that even we who have this attitude and who generally 
eschew conceptual analysis can consistently recognize its value For 
unless this attitude of dubiety hardens into positive conviction—a 
transformation for which I see no justification—we must recognize 
the real chance that our doubts are mistaken To recognize this chance 
1s to recognize that the activity of analysis, whether successful or not, 
has the potential for deep and hard won philosophical insight Some 
analytical philosophers are shallow and stupid Their failings are mdr- 
vidual ones, however, and not occupational inevitabilities 

EUGENE MILLS 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
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GUILT BY STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION REVISITING THE 
PROSECUTOR’S FALLACY AND THE INTERROGATOR’S FALLACY 


he “prosecutor’s fallacy” and the “interrogator’s fallacy” are 
names for two different and very specific ways of inferring 


a suspect’s guilt Although I do agree that these two kinds of 
reasoning involve some elementary logical mistakes, I think that in ex- 
posing these fallacies the critics sometimes introduce serious miscon- 
ceptions of their own They try to educate the wider public about how 
to deal with these probability issues but ın the end they Just manage 
to muddy the waters even more with their logically flawed analysis In 
particular, I wil] try to show that in each of these two situations the 
critics fail to recognize some legitimate probabilistic indicators of guilt 
that remain available for a nonfallacious 1nference My diagnosis of 
the problems ın the two cases will be structurally very similar, and this 
explains why they are being discussed together in this article 


I THE PROSECUTOR'S FALLACY 


The prosecutor's fallacy 1s a conflation of two conditional probabilities 
Let M be the statement that a defendant's DNA matches the DNA of 
the perpetrator (obtained from the crime scene), and let be the state- 
ment that the defendant ıs innocent If p(M/J) 1s very low (that 1s, 1t 1s 
very improbable that there would be a DNA match if the defendant 1s 
mnocent), this ıs sometimes taken to mean that p(J/M) 1s also very low 
(that 1s, that 1t 15 very improbable that the defendant 1s innocent 
if there ıs a DNA match) This 1s an obvious mistake because ıt 1s clear 
that the two probabilities are logically quite distinct and that neither 
can be directly inferred from the other 

The confusion of p(M/J) and p(J/M) 1s called the “prosecutor’s 
fallacy” because the prosecutor 1s often interested ın establishing that 
p(I/M) 1s very low (which would indeed amount to strong evidence 
that the defendant 1s guilty), but occasionally what he instead presents 
to the court as incriminating evidence 1s just the fact that p(M/J) 1s 
very low, which ım itself does not point to the guilt of the defendant 
at all 

It ıs easy to expose this error but unfortunately ıt 1s also easy to com- 
mut another error ın the process Sometimes the criticism of the pros- 
ecutor’s fallacy is taken too far and the evidential relevance of the 
DNA match for the defendant's guilt 1s not recognized even when 
it does have probative value In some cases, surprisingly, even distin- 
guished statisticians fall into this trap 
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Let us start with Gerd Gigerenzer, one of the currently most promi- 
nent experts in the application of probability to practical problems In 
explaining the perils of the prosecutor’s fallacy, he discusses a crimi- 
nal case from Germany in which two pieces of evidence were adduced 
against a defendant ! First, the defendant's blood matched the blood 
found under the fingernails of a murdered woman, with this particu- 
lar blood type being shared by 17 3 percent of Germans Second, a 
different blood type was found on the defendant's boots and it 
matched the blood of the woman, with this blood type being shared 
by 15 7 percent of Germans Now how probable 1s 1t that the defen- 
dant 1s guilty if only this evidence is taken into account? Gigerenzer 
addresses the question and offers an answer that ıs inadequate on 
multiple levels 

He starts with estimating p(M/J), that 1s, the probability of the blood 
match, given that the defendant is innocent Gigerenzer suggests that 
we calculate the probability of the double match (first, between the 
suspect's blood and the blood under the woman's fingernails, and sec- 
ond, between the blood on the suspect’s boots and the woman’s blood) 
by simply multiplying the probabilines of each match (2d , p 157) But 
this ıs a patently wrong approach to the second match The fact that 
15 7 percent of people share the same blood with the victim surely 
cannot mean that the probability of an mnocent person having this 
blood type on his boots 1s also 15 7 percent! It must be much, much 
lower, simply because it 1s extremely rare that an innocent person 
has someone else's blood on his boots (or anywhere on hus clothes, 
for that matter) 

After allowing this ill-considered multiplication of probabilities 
(17 8 percent X 15 7 percent) Gigerenzer concludes that the prob- 
ability of the double match (given innocence) ıs 2 7 percent So 
p(M/I) = 0027 But what is the numerical value of p(J/M)? Those 
who commit the prosecutor's fallacy would say that it 15 the same, 
and from this it would follow that the probability of guilt, p(—1/M)', 
1s overwhelming, namely, higher than 0 97 

This 1s of course wrong but even if we forget the problems with 
Gigerenzer’s unhappy multiplicanon of probabilities his estimate of 
p(~J/M) 1s still not correct He first assumes that any of roughly 
100,000 men in the city could have committed the crime Of all these 
men, 27 percent will have the double blood match, which means 
around 2,700 of them Now since the defendant belongs to a group 


! Gigerenzer, Reckoning uth Risk Learning to Live with Uncertainty (New York Penguin, 
2002), pp 156-58 
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of 2,700 men, and one member of that group is the perpetrator, the 
probability that the defendant ıs the murderer ıs 1 in 2,700 There- 
fore, according to him, p(~J/M) 1s not 0 97 but 0 0004 
Interestingly, 1n another text? in which he discusses the same case, 
Gigerenzer 1s more careful and he realizes that the probability of 
someone’s having the victim’s blood on his boots cannot be equal to 
the proportion of people with that particular blood type 1n general 
population He 1s aware that this probability must be much lower (be- 
cause not everyone has someone else's blood on him) but, oddly enough, 
he now widens the range of suspects from the previous 100,000 to 
10 milhon, and by fudging the numbers ın this way he makes sure that 
the probability of the suspect's guilt given the DNA match again comes 
out very low 
Before I point out the central mistake in Gigerenzer’s reasoning let 
me present a similar analysis of another case (R. v Adams) that 1s of- 
fered by the Oxford statistician Peter Donnelly? A man was convicted 
of raping a woman, and again the only incriminating evidence against 
him was the fact that his DNA profile matched the DNA evidence from 
the crime scene Donnelly claims that even rf this DNA type were so rare 
that ıt ıs found only m one person ın 20 million, this would still not make 
it more probable that the defendant was guilty than that he was not 
His argument ıs essentially the same as Gigerenzer’s From the as- 
sumption that p(M/J) is 1 in 20 million Donnelly concludes “If you 
beheve that number, then on average there will be 2 or 3 people in 
Britain whose DNA it could be, and probably no more than 6 or 7” 
(bid , p 48) It would seem then that despite the extremely low proba- 
bility of the DNA match (on the assumption of mnocence), the proba- 
bility of the defendant’s guilt 1s still not very high even after it 1s 
established that his DNA matches the DNA of the perpetrator 
Although Donnelly does not provide a mathematica] derivation of 
that result, there is a simple Bayesian formula that underlies his argu- 
ment The goal is to obtain the probability of guilt, or (G/M), given 
the DNA match The calculation 1s straightforward because all four 
necessary elements are known 


P(G) = the probability of an arbitrarily chosen person being guilty = 1 in 
60 million (all people in Britam) 


p(~G) = the probability of an arbitrarily chosen person not being guilty 
= ] — p(G), that is, very close to 1 


* Gigerenzer, “Ecological Intelligence An Adaptation for Frequencies,” in DD 
Cummins and C Allen, eds , The Evolution of Mind (New York Oxford, 1998), pp 9-29 
$ Donnelly, “Appealing Statistics,” Significance, 11 (2005) 46-48 
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p(M/G) = the probability of the DNA match if the person 1s guilty = I 


p(M/~G) = the probability of the DNA match if the person 1s not guilty 
= ] 1n 20 million 


p(G) X p(M/G) 
p(G) X p(M/G) + p(~G) X p(M/~G) 


1 
cue 
= _—flm__ 9 95 


1 
—— X1-51x-—— 
60m ! J 20m 


(1) p(G/M) = 


Donnelly 1s aware, of course, that he neglects some relevant con- 
siderations, and that many people in Britain would obviously be ex- 
cluded from suspicion on a number of grounds (like gender or age) 
Yet although he explicitly warns that the class of potential suspects 1s 
for this reason much narrower than the whole population of the 
United Kingdom and although it 1s quite easy to introduce this cor- 
rection, Donnelly inexplicably proceeds to work out his calculation 
on the basis of this very unrealistic assumption The result (the prob- 
ability of 0 25, obtained ın (1)), ıs a serious underestimation of the 
true probability of guilt For 1f we first exclude all women (30 mil- 
hon) and then also a number of men that are ruled out on grounds 
hike age and so on (probably around 20 million), we are left with the 
group of potential suspects of approximately 10 million As equation 
(2) shows, doing the calculation on the basis of this much more plau- 
sible assumption, p(G/M) turns out to be considerably higher than 
previously, namely 0 66 


p(G) X p(M/GC) 
PCG) X p(M/G) + p(~G) X p(M/~G) 
1 
— x1 
= _—l0m_____ = 9 66 


1 
——~- X1+e1 X — 
10m ! I 20m 


(2) p(G/M) = 


Yet there 1$ a more serious mistake lurking in Donnelly’s and 
Gigerenzer’s approach to the prosecutor’s fallacy Although they are 
nght that the simple transposition of two probabihties, p(M/J) and 
pU/M), 1s a fallacy, I will argue that in each of their two cases the 
DNA match actually does constitute much stronger evidence that 
the defendant ıs guilty than they recognize The basic mistake in their 
analysis consists ın disregarding a crucial aspect of the situation, 
which should have been taken into account and which indeed sig- 
nificantly lowers the estimated value of pU/M), and consequently 
increases the probability of the defendant's guilt 
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The fact that in R v Adams the defendant’s DNA was found to 
match the DNA from the crime scene entails that his DNA was known 
to the polce That is, 1t was available in the database that the police used 
m looking for a match And precisely this piece of information 1s the 
dog that barked loudly but was ignored by both Gigerenzer and 
Donnelly If it were true that the police databases contain DNA speci- 
mens of different people based on completely random sampling, the 
reasoning of the two statisticians would be perfectly fine But clearly this 
1s not how things are It 1s common knowledge that the DNA included 
1n police files predominantly belongs to individuals with previous con- 
victions or arrests And, most importantly, it 1s well established that the 
probability of these people committing a crime 1s significantly higher 
than for the general population For instance, ın the research on this 
matter that was recently conducted for the British Home Office, ıt 1s 
stated as completely uncontroversial that “generally the best predictor 
of future offending 1s a previous history of offending "* 

So the situation 1s more complicated than presented in (1) and (2) 
For estimating the probability of the defendant's guilt all things consid- 
ered there are two facts that have to be taken into consideration, not 
Just one Besides M (the fact of the DNA match) there ıs also D (the 
fact that the defendant's DNA was in the police database) In other 
words, we are not looking for p(G/M) but actually for p(G/M&D) 
Here 1s an appropriate equation for that purpose 


(3) 


p(G/M & D) = p(G/D) X p(M/G & D) 


p(G/D) X p(M/G & D) + p(~G/D) X p(M/~G & D) 





There are four probabilities on the right side of the equation 
Using Donnelly's example again, the magnitudes of two of these 
probabilities are already known 


p(M/G&D) = the probability of DNA match given that one 1s guilty and 
in database = 1 


p(M/~ G&D) = the probability of DNA match given that one 1s innocent 
and in database = 1 ın 20 milhon 


The probability of M given G and D ıs 1 because it was assumed 
from the beginning that the DNA collected at the crime scene did 
belong to the perpetrator And the probability of M given ~G and 
Dıs 1 ın 20 million because if one 1s not guilty then the probability 


1B Powis, Offenders’ Rask of Senous Harm A Literature Review (London, UK. Home 
Office, 2002), p v 
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of one's DNA matching the perpetrator's DNA must be the same, 
whether one’s DNA 1s in a police database or not 

How about the two remaming probabilities p(G/D) and p(~G/D)? 
They have to add up to one, so we have to assign the value only to one 
of them For the sake of the discussion, let us suppose first that the 
probability that a person with previous conviction(s) has 100 times 
higher probability of committing a crime than a randomly chosen 
person from the general population * Then since the probabihty of 
an arbitrarily picked out individual committing this particular crime 
was assumed to be 1 in 10 million, we obtain the following values for 
the remaining two unknowns 


(G/D) = the probability of guilt given that one’s DNA is in police 
database = 1 ın 100,000 


p(~G/D) = the probability of innocence given that one's DNA 1s in 
database = 99,999 in 100,000 


Substituting these values into equation (3) yields 0 99 as the value of 
p(G/M&D) 


1 








n ea 
B 100,000 E 
(à p(G/M&D) = 35,999 i =099 
100,000 100,000 "^ 20,000,000 


Alternatively, 1f we suppose that p(G/D) 1s only fifty umes (rather 
than a hundred times) higher than p(G), equation (4) would still give 
the same answer for p(G/M&D) as before 099 Even if p(G/D) 1s set 
to be as low as just ten times higher than p(G), p(G/M&D) would con- 
tinue to be higher than 0 95 

In Gigerenzer’s case as well, an analogical correction produces a 
similar surge in the key probability Recall that in his example the 
value calculated for p(G/M) was 0 0004 After necessary amendments 
are made in order to correct for the ludicrous multiplication of prob- 
abilities and after it ıs taken into account (in a similar way as with 
Donnelly’s example) that those whose data are in police databases 
are significantly more likely to commit a crime, again the estimate 
of p(G/M&D) jumps from 0 0004 to values higher than 0 9 


"If some readers feel that this estimate might be a wild and unrealistic exaggeration 
let me point out that, for example, according to criminal statistics from England and 
Wales, a person convicted of a sexual offense (the crime that is relevant for our context) 
1s between 80 and 250 times more likely to be convicted of a similar act m the first 
two years after being released than some randomly chosen individual The source 
M Redmayne, "The Relevance of Bad Character," Cambndge Law Journal, Lx1 (2002) 695 
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The fallacious reasoning that ıs criticized here has even crept into 
the pages of Nature Statsticians David Balding and Donnelly consider 
a hypothetical case in which #(M/J) 1s 0 000001, and they try to show 
that under certain assumptions p(J/M) would still be relatively high, 
or 0 33 to be exact Here 1s their reasoning “There may be many in- 
dividuals who, f not for the DNA evidence, would be as likely to be the culprit 
as the defendant If there were 500,000 such individuals, for example ın 
a large city, the probability that the defendant 1s innocent after taking 
the DNA evidence into account would be at least one-third ”° 

The italicized phrase 1s wrong because 1t implies that in the absence 
of the DNA match the defendant would be as likely to be the culprit 
as any member of the general population that possesses the general 
characteristics ascribed to the culprit (for example, male, age between 
20 and 40, and soon) Butin fact, as explained above, even without the 
DNA match the defendant's probability of guilt ıs already significantly 
higher than for the average person with those given characteristics, due 
to the presence of his DNA in police databases ‘ 

Someone might object here that the mcreased probability of com- 
mitting a crime that ıs inferred from the presence of one's DNA in 
police databases (and ultimately from the fact that these available 
DNA specimens massively belong to previous offenders) would be inad- 
mussible evidence in a court of law and that Gigerenzer and Donnelly 
therefore justifiably ignored this information There are three reasons 
why this defense 1s not convincing 

Furst, the previous offender status 1s not universally inadmissible 
for determining guilt For instance, in some U S states (for example, 
Wisconsin) the prosecutor 1s allowed to introduce this kind of evidence 
in connection with some kinds of sexual offenses And remember that 
both cases discussed by the statisticians involve rape Moreover, some 
scholars argue that the criminal Justice 1s already rapidly moving in the 
direction of allowing the evidence of bad character ın criminal trials 
“The winds of change look to be blowing towards radical reform of 
the policy which excludes evidence of a defendant's bad character 
In the near future, evidence of previous misconduct may be presented 
to juries much more often than at present m 


ê Balding and Donnelly, “How Convincing Is DNA Evidence?" Nature, CCCLXVITI 
(1994) 285 (italics added) Cf Balding and Donnelly, "The Prosecutor's Fallacy and 
DNA Evidence," Criminal Law Review (1994) 719 

"Indeed, in the aforementioned rape case (R. v Adams), in which Donnelly was a 
witness for the defense, the defendant's DNA also became available to the police only 
after he was convicted of another, separate sexual assault See “Rapist Jailed on Sole 
Evidence of DNA Database," The Times (September 14, 1996) 

8 Redmayne, “The Relevance of Bad Character,” Cambridge Law Journal, x1 (2002) 714 
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Second, the fact that this kind of evidence 1s formally inadmissible 
to the court does not mean that the jurors will not use it tacitly in their 
deliberations After all, in reaching a decision they are asked to use 
their common sense, and it 1s part of common-sense knowledge that 
DNA databases largely contain samples of previous offenders with 1n- 
creased crime risk. Therefore, any statisucian educating the public 
about the prosecutor’s fallacy should address the impact of that piece 
of empirical knowledge on the estimation of relevant probabilities 
(even if he decides in the end to advise the reader to suppress this 
information 1n the legal determination of guilt) If this issue 1s com- 
pletely ignored, the probability analysis offered by the statisticians will 
be unconvincing since it really omits a crucial factor that 1s highly rele- 
vant for the correct calculation of probabilities In other words, 1t may 
well be that the statisticians’ solution encounters resistance and looks 
so counterintuitive and unacceptable not because people are confused 
about probabilities but rather because this “solution” proposed by the 
Statisticians 1s just wrong, all things considered 

Third, someone's guilt 15 often an issue in an out-of-court context 
The correct handhng of probabilities 15 very important there as well, 
and it 1s not restricted by usual legal limitations Suppose that you 
learn that your children's baby-sitter has been interrogated by the 
police in a child-molesting case because his DNA matched the DNA 
collected at the cnme scene Would it not be unwise and perhaps even 
irresponsible in this situation to decide whether to keep this baby- 
sitter or not by completely ignoring the fact that the police usually 
run DNA searches trough its DNA database that contains samples from 
a disproportionately high number of potentially dangerous individuals? 


II THE INTERROGATOR'S FALLACY 


The name “interrogator’s fallacy” was introduced into the literature 
by Robert A J Matthews? He defines this fallacy as “the error of as- 
suming that confessional evidence can never reduce the probability of 
guilt " Now it is true that we think that the existence of confession nor- 
mally increases the probability of guilt And we are nght about this 
But Matthews 1s also nght that under certain circumstances the prob- 
abilistic impact of a confession could actually go in the opposite direc- 
tion and make the guilt less likely 

The crucial question is when exactly the fact of a confession 1s an 
indicator of guilt and when not Matthews gives the following answer 


? Matthews, “Inference with Legal Evidence Common Sense Is Necessary but Not 
Sufficient,” Medicine, Science and Law, x1v (2004) 189-92, Matthews, “The Interroga- 
tor’s Fallacy,” Bulletin of the Institute of Mathematics and its Applications, xxx1 (1994) 3-5 
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confession increases the probability of guilt only when the probability 
of confessing given that the person 1s guilty 1s higher than the prob- 
ability of confessing given that the person 1s innocent If Grefers to the 
statement that a person 1s guilty and Cto the statement that the person 
confesses, then what Matthews 1s saying 1s that p(G/C) > p(G/~C) only 
under the condition that p(C/G) > p(C/~G) 

The mathematician Jan Stewart defended the same claim in an ar- 
ticle “The Interrogator’s Fallacy” in Sciwntific Amencan (in the widely 
read column “Mathematical Recreations” that he inherited from 
Martin Gardner) Stewart also argues that “the existence of a confes- 
sion increases the probability of guilt if and only if an innocent person 
15 less likely to confess that a guilty one "? Matthews and Stewart have 
no doubts about the truth of their clarm because they think that it is 
derivable from some elementary probability formulas And indeed, 
they can rely on the following statement that 1s known as the odds form 
of the Bayes’s theorem 


((G/C) _ KG) y plC/G) 
B(-G/CO) P(-G) ^ KC/-G) 


On the left side of (5) 1s p(G/C)/p(~G/C), the ratio of so-called 
posterior probabilities of guilt and innocence (that 1s, probabilities after 
the confession 1s taken mto account) It1s equal to the product of two 
other ratios on the right side of (5) The ratio p(G)/p(~G) represents 
the ratio of pror probabilities of guilt and innocence (that 1s, proba- 
bihties of guilt and innocence before the fact of confession 1s factored 
in) The last ratio, p(C/G)/p(C/~G), 1s called the likelihood ratio 
and obviously ıt will determine what impact the new evidence (confes- 
sion) will have on the probabilities of guilt and innocence In particu- 
lar, the posterior probability of guilt will be higher than the prior 
probability of guilt only if the likelihood ratio 1s larger than 1 But this 
1s exactly what Matthews and Stewart are telling us 

In addition, they argue that in some situations the likelihood ratio, 
p(C/G) /p(C/~G), will be smaller than 1, and that in these cases a con- 
fession will actually become an indicator of ennocence Their example 
due to their training and fanaticism, hardened terrorists are in a better 
position to resist rough interrogation than innocent people who, being 
much more comphant and suggestible, are unable to cope with the 





(5) 


V Stewart, “The Interrogator’s Fallacy,” Scentific Amencan (September 1996) 134-36, 
Stewart, The Magical Maze Seeing the World through Mathematical Eyes (New York Wiley, 
1997), pp 90-98 
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unpleasant situation and often end up by confessing to a crime that 
they did not commit 

I agree, of course, that (5) 1s a logical consequence of the axioms of 
probability theory I also agree that in the example with terrorists the 
likelihood ratio could indeed be lower than 1 But I do not agree that 
1t necessarily follows from all this that the existence of confession 1n 
that situation would be evidence against guilt. Contrary to what 
Matthews and Stewart are saying, I think that even 1f an innocent person 
as more likely to confess than a guilty one, the confession could still raise the 
probability of guilt 

How can this be? Such an idea seems to be a logical impossibihty if 
we look at (5) But my point is that equation (5) may not be the nght 
formula to use here There could be another empirical fact that 1s rel- 
evant for the probability of guilt and that escaped our attention In 
that case we would obviously have to use a more complicated formula 
that would incorporate that fact 

Recall how in the case of the prosecutor’s fallacy we initially focused 
exclusively on the DNA match and how at first we completely missed 
the fact that the defendant’s DNA match presupposes the existence of 
the defendant’s DNA in police databases, a very relevant thing for es- 
timatng the probability of guilt 

Well, I think that Matthews and Stewart are again missing the pos- 
sible (and moreover probable) existence of something very important 
in this context the very fact of mterrogation Why would this be rele- 
vant? Simply because there 1s an obvious possibility that among those 
interrogated by the pohce there 1s a higher proportion of criminals 
than in the general population 

Since we are examining here the evidential impact of confession 
that 1s the result of interrogation, the probability we are looking for 1s 
not really the probability of X being guilty given that he confessed, 
but rather the probability of X being guilty given that he confessed 
and that he was interrogated Therefore, the ratio of posterior probabil- 
ities should be expressed in the following more comprehensive way 
(with ‘J’ standing for “having been interrogated”) 


(6) P(G/C&I) _ p(G/I) x PIC/G & I) 
P(CG/C&I)  p(-G/I) ' p(C/—-G & I) 

or even better, by expanding further the first probability ratio on 
the nght side of (6) 


(7) A(G/C&I) _ p(C) . pU/G) , p(C/G & 1) 
b(-G/C&I)  p(-G) © p(I/~G) ^ &(C/-G&T) 
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To see why the first ratio on the nght side of (6) 1s equivalent to 
the product of the first two ratios on the right side of (7), consider 
first the following two elementary truths 1n probability 


p(G) X pU/G) 


S Nom m 
oun — DOO) X PU/~6) 
(9) jene 


Now if (8) ıs dıvded by (9), the magnitude p(I) in the denomina- 
tors on the nght side cancels out and we obtain - 


G/D _ KO „ pU/G) 
(C-G/D POG) p/~G) 


Equation (10) proves that (6) and (7) are indeed equivalent 

Let us compare equation (5), used by Matthews and Stewart, with 
equation (7) that gives a more complete picture of the situation On 
the left side ın each case ıs the ratio of posterior probabilities of guilt and 
innocence, with the difference that in (5) these probabilities are con- 
ditioned only on confession, while in (7) they are conditioned on both 
confession and interrogation The first ratio on the right side 1s the same 
in both (5) and (7) the ratio of prior probabilities of Gand ~G The last 
ratio on the night side ıs also similar in the two cases the probability 
of confession given guilt (and interrogation) divided by the probability 
of confession given innocence (and interrogation) 

There 1s a completely new element in (7), however, and it 1s the mid- 
dle ratio on the right side p(I/G)/pU/~G) In words, this 1s the prob- 
ability of being interrogated by police given that the person 1s guilty 
divided by the probability of being interrogated by police given that 
the person ıs innocent We have good reasons to believe that this ratio 
is higher than 1, unless the police are very incompetent For it stands 
to reason to expect that the police will more probably select for 1n- 
terrogation someone who is guilty than someone who 1s innocent 
Furthermore, 1t seems reasonable to assume that the rougher the in- 
terrogation methods used by the police, the more important it will be 
for them to make sure that those selected for that treatment are 1n- 
deed guilty 

It1s precisely this new element in (7) that reveals what 1s wrong with 
Matthews’s and Stewart's claim that the probability of guilt can ın- 
crease after confession only af p(C/G) 1s higher than p(C/~G) 

Here 1s a counterexample to their claim Let us accept their assump- 
tion that hardened criminals less frequently confess under police inter- 
rogation than innocent people For the sake of concreteness, let us 


(10) 





wen 


rS zs 
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suppose that, say, only 40 percent of guilty people confess while 60 per- 
cent of innocents do Since this makes the probability of confession 
given guilt lower than the probability of confession given innocence, 
1t would seem to follow (as we are told by Matthews and Stewart) that 
now the existence of a confession cannot increase the probability of 
guilt from what it was before the confession But suppose further that 
the police are 9 times more likely to interrogate a guilty person than an 
innocent individual Finally, suppose that the prior probabihty of a par- 
ticular person (let us call him John) bemg guilty, based on all the evi- 
dence before the confession, 1s 0 75 
Here are the probabilities that apply to the situation as described 


p(C/G&I) = 04 

f(C/-G&I) = 06 

p(G) = 075 

P(~G) = 025 

pU/G)/pU/~G) = 9 

Substituting these values into equation (7) yields 


P(G/C&I) _ P(O) , PU/C) .. f(C/G&I) 
P(-G/C&l) PG) © pU/~G)  b(C/-G&I) 
_ 075 04 2 


=- X9X — =3x9x l= 1 
0 25 06 P 3 B 





(11) 


Equation (11) tells us that the probability of John being guilty, all 
things considered, 1s 18 times higher that the probability that he 1s nno- 
cent Since he must be either guilty or innocent, we can use this ratio 
to obtain the value for the posterior probability of his guilt The prob- 
ability that he 1s guilty given that he confessed (and that he was inter- 
rogated) 1s 18/19, or 0 95 

Before confession, the probability of John’s guilt was 0 75 After con- 
fession, the probability of his guilt increases to 0 95 despite the fact that 
the probability that he confesses if he rs guilty ıs lower than the probability that 
he confesses uf he ıs innocent This completes the proof that Matthews 
and Stewart are wrong when they insist that confession can be evi- 
dence of guilt only ifthe probabihty of confession given guilt ıs higher 
than the probability of confession given innocence 


III. CONCLUSION 
We have seen that some experts in mathematical statistics have given 
seriously misguided advice about how to avoid fallacious reasoning 
about probabilities They try to cure us from the prosecutor’s fallacy 
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and the interrogator’s fallacy but it turns out that their medicine 1s 
sometimes worse than the disease 

Yet as grave as their lapses of judgment may have been, I surely can- 
not on that ground alone endorse WH Auden's stern admonition 
“Thou shalt not sit with statsticians ” But a milder version of that 
warning might be in order If you really must sit with statisticians, 
do not let them always persuade you too quickly and do not give up 
your common sense opinion as soon as it clashes with their analysis 
For as demonstrated ın this article, on some rare occasions your gut 
intuition about probabilities may happen to be more trustworthy than 
what these professors of statistics are trying to teach you 

CARMEN DE MACEDO 
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